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THE SEA SERPENT. 


Wr the coming of summer we expect the usual 
tales of the sea serpent and are seldom disap- 
pointed. Cape May, Newport and Nahant are the places 
where the monsters have disported in former years, and 
the landlords at these fashionable resorts have been sus- 
pected by some of getting up either the stories or the ser- 
pents in order to call attention to their seaside locations. 
Be this as it may, this year the monster, or monsters, 
have appeared at the old fishing town of Gloucester, on 
Cape Ann, where there is no inducement for fashion to 
follow and smell the drying codfish. Several times this 
year we have had accounts of the appearance of some un- 
known animal near Gloucester, and these reports come 
from well-known and reliable men who are familiar with 
the animals which frequent that coast. It is usual for the 
newspaper humorist to append to the account of a mon- 
ster having been seen some remark which reflects on the 
character of the whisky sold at the seaside; but this is 
not a fair view to take of the case, for too many sober, re- 
liable men have seen an animal unknown to science to 
allow of a doubt that there is some sort of foundation for 
their reports. 
It is true that there is no evidence that the animal which 
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oil men have bemoaned the scarcity of the little fish they 
have worked so hard to exterminate, and are using their 
purse nets on other fishes, as stated by Mr. Church. 

It may pertinently be added that the menhaden fisher- 
men are themselves not fully agreed that the efforts of 
man have no effect upon the supply of sea fishes. Mr. 
Oscar O; Friedlaender, the Secretary of the United States 
Menhaden Oil and Guano Association, has a notion that 
while the work of the steamers cannot affect the supply 
of menhaden or bluefish, they can seriously impair the 
ranks of preying sharks, and he thinks that for this im- 
portant service the Legislature of New Jersey or Congress 
should subsidize the fleet. His argunient is this: ‘‘The 
greatest enemy of all fish is evidently the shark, and their 
destruction by the menhaden fleet should not be under- 
rated, as it destroys at a low estimate 50,000 during the 
fishing season. To give your readers an illustration of a 
shark’s appetite, I mention that which I witnessed with 
my own eyes last year when we opened one of these 
monsters of the ocean at our dock at Barren Island. We 
discovered two young sharks of about fourteen inches in 
length, all alive and jumping when exposed to freedom; 
then we discovered two undigested skulls of sheeps- 
head, next four bluefish, and finally 325 menhaden, 
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A number of individuals were afterward secured by the 
Yalle College Museum, and in 1876 the New York Aquar- 
ium procured a complete specimen 40ft. in length. 


connection with an abortive effort to secure funds for a 
Frank Forester monument at Greenwood Lake a few 
years ago, as the promoter of a cheap sportsmen’s tent 
scheme at Greenwood Lake, subsequently, we believe, 
merged into a Summer School of Christian Philosophy, 
and later as playing the part of the mysterious Lone Fish- 
erman in the Powderly-Gould negotiations in this city at 
the time of the railroad strike, has conceived the project 
of converting the Greenwood Lake district into a grand 
national park. He suggests that there are hundreds of 
square miles of territory unfit for farming and valuable 
only for iron mining. This territory, belonging to the 
States of New York and New Jersey, he proposes to have 
ceded to the National Government, and by the latter con- 
verted into a people’s pleasure ground and maintained as 
such. The project savors slightly of the Utopian, but we 
hope no unkind individual will for that reason seek to 
discourage Mr. McDowell. Meanwhile, if that philan- 
thropist really yearns to benefit his fellow men, let him 
induce the States of New York and New Jersey, or the 
National Government, or all three combined, to employ a 
corps of engineers to make such changes in the topography 
of Greenwood Lake as shall mitigate the malarial influ- 
ences which are more noxious there to-day than when 
Frank Forester complained of them years ago. 


BLUEFISH AND MENHADEN. 


r another column we publish a letter from Mr. Daniel 
T. Church, who is connected with the firm of Joseph 
Church & Co., manufacturers of menhaden oil, guano 
and fertilizers. Mr. Church sends us a bottle of young 
herring upon which the bluefish are now feeding, and 
cites this asa proof that the bluefish do not feed upon 
menhaden to any great extent. All salt-water anglers 
know that the appearance of a flock of gulls hovering 
over a place and feeding there denotes that a school of 
menhaden is near the surface, and that the bluefish are 
below engaged in -cutting them in pieces. All anglers 
have seen the bluefish disgorge parts of menhaden on the 
decks of their boats, and all have used the menhaden as 
bait. If there is any one fact well established it is that 
the bluefish eat menhaden, herrings and other small fish, 
and in the report of the United States Fish Commission 
for 1877, Mr. G. Brown Goode estimates that ‘‘three thou- 
sand millions of millions (3,000,000,000,000,000) of men- 
haden are annually destroyed by bluefish in the waters of 
the United States alone.” 

While it is possible that man does not destroy as many 
menhaden and herring as the other enemies of these fish 
do, it is certain that his efforts, added to those of the 
beasts, birds and fishes, must interfere with the balance 
which existed before the purse-net and the steamer were 
put out after them. A few years ago it was thought that 
the supply of buffalo on the great prairies was sure to last 
for centuries, but the skin-hunter has practically exter- 
minated them. The wild duck of Labrador has become 
extinct through the love which the sailor has for ducks’ 
eggs, and yet this bird was found in enormous flocks a 
generation ago. The wild turkey and the pinnated 
grouse have gone from New England, the bobolink is 
disappearing from our meadows, and but for artificial 
propagation the shad would have followed the salmon 
and been seen no more in our rivers. All these changes 
have occurred within the memory of men now living, 
and we believe that unless our bays and harbors are pro- 
tected from the rapacity of nets, several valuable food 
fishes will also disappear. 

If the purse nets and menhaden steamers can be kept 
at a distance from shore, say two miles, and the pound- 
nets kept out of Long Island Sound and the bays, there 
may be an increase of fish which would benefit the oil 
men as well as others, but the oil factories seem to want 
the last menhaden, heedless of what follows. Even the 


STATE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS.—There are indica- 
tions which point to a revival of State sportsmens’ asso- 
ciations. These organizations were numerous and active 
ten years ago. Since that time they have decreased in 
size and number, until now the survivors of the original 
societies may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Various causes have contributed to this decline; the mem- 
bers who had at heart the protection of game and fish 
gradually lost faith in the State societies as efficient agen- 
cies to secure such ends; and the members who were 
chiefly concerned with the annual trap-shooting tourna- 
ments were compelled to forego their sport because of the 
decrease of the wild pigeon. It is quite possible that a suf- 
ficient force of new men may now come to the front 
to take the places of the game and fish protectors; 
and as for the tournaments the perfection and variety of 
artificial targets have filled the place of the pigeon. We 
reported the other day the movement of Georgia sports- 
men looking to a State organization, and in another 
‘column to-day is announced the formation of a Tennessee 
Association. 


SUBSTITUTION.—In the two bird lists noticed elsewhere, 
it is recorded that in certain localities quail and other 
game birds have become extinct and their place is now 
taken by the English sparrow. This is a substitution 
almost as infelicitous as that of the same English spar- 
rows which do duty in reed bird guise and at reed bird 
prices in many restaurants. If people are willing to swal- 
low sparrow for reed bird, why may they not be educated 
to appreciate sparrow as sparrow. 


TROOPS IN THE PARK.—In consequence of the failure of 
Congress to make any appropriation for the care of the 
Yellowstone Park, Superintendent Wear and his assist- 
ants have resigned, and the protection of the Park now 
devolves on the authorities of the War Department. The 
transfer will take place at once, and Company M, First Cav- 
alry, has been detailed for this service, and as soon as pos- 
sible will establish its headquarters in the Park. This 
company has been stationed at Fort Custer, and is under 
the command of Captain M. Harris and Lieutenants Hein 
and Tate. The service of this considerable body of men 
will admit of a very thorough patrolling of the Park, but 
it will be some time before the soldiers can become very 
efficient as police, for they have all their duties yet to 
learn. It is satisfactory to know that the War Depart- 
ment has acted promptly in ordering troops to the Park. 
A sharp lookout must now be kept upon the lawless indi- 
viduals who are constantly awaiting the opportunity to 
despoil this pleasure ground, and will imagine that it 
will be an easier matter to elude the vigilance of the 
troops than it has been to escape the civil officers. 








THE CANOE MEET AT GRINDSTONE ISLAND is in its attend- 
ance and the interest manifested significant of the rapid 
growth of the sport. The form of the Association has 
been somewhat modified, being divided into Eastern and 
Central divisions, the former embracing New England 
and the latter the rest of the country. 








Mr. Henry P. WELLS has returned from his salmon 
angling trip to Canada, and reports a poor season. The 
salmon fly was so seldom taken that the anglers perforce 
had to give their attention to trout to relieve the monot- 
ony of casting day after day without a rise. 
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TRAVELS IN BOON GAH ARRAHBIGGEE. 
FROM THE DIARY OF JOSEPH GOATER. 
EDITED BY F. H. TEMPLE BELLEW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the fall of 1882, on my 1 .yage home from England on 
board the Cunard steamer Oregon, I had for one of my fel- 
low passengers a very eccentric and interesting gentleman 
who strangely attracted me toward him. He in turn took a 
great liking to me, as he frankly confessed, and on all occa- 
sions sought my society, which I only too SL granted 
as he, having been a great traveler, had an endless store of 
anecdote of adventure to communicate. 

That, however, which interested me most of all his narra- 
tives was the relation of his explorations in an utterly un- 
known country, situated in an inland sea in the very heart 
of Australia. ‘He often complained of an internal disorder, 
the result of one of his many encounters with wild beasts in 
that unknown land. Before the voyage was half over we 
became very intimate and he very confidential, the result of 
which was, to come to the point, as I have not space to dwell 
on this part of his history at present, that one day he called 
me into his stateroom, where he was lying in his berth very 
pale and haggard, and told me that he felt certain symptoms 
which he feared augured the worst; and he begged me in 
case of his death to take charge of his effects, particularly 
his diary and sketch books, and give their contents to the 
world in any shape I might deem best for the interests 
of mankind and his own reputation. He told me that 
he had no family nor any relatives about whom he cared 
two straws, though he had some distant relations living in 
his native State of Ohio. He said I was one of the very in 
men for whom he had formed a real attachment, and he 
wished me to be his sole legatee. He did not desire his real 
name to be known in connection with his writings at present, 
for some private reason, which he communicated to me, an 
also because the distant relations of whom he had spoken 
might embarrass me about what little property he would 
leave behind him. 

A few morningsafter the steward knocked early at my 
stateroom door, telling me that Mr. Goater was too ill to 
leave his berth and desired to see me. Hastily pulling on a 

air of pantaloons and covering the rest of my es with a 
large overcoat, I hurried to his stateroom. A glance made 
it evident that he had not long to live, still he was collected 
and calm. 

‘“‘My dear boy,” he said, in a whistling whisper, “hold m 
hand, hold it tight. I am off for the happy hunting ground. 
Wait a—wait a—just one minute, till Tao my—my— 
breath—then send for—the—the Captain and the—Doctor. 
All right. Now some papers there, in that—small box.”’ 

I opened the box he indicated with his thin hand, and took 
out several written sheets of letter paper. 

“All—right—wait a minute, hold my hand—hold me tight 
—I must not go yet—do not leave me—call the steward.” 

Isummoned an attendent and bade him go and call the 
captain and doctor. Both these gentlemen presently com- 
ing, the latter administered some stimulant, under the influ- 
ence of which my poor fellow passenger rallied for a short 
time. Then in a few faint words he explained the object of 
the summons, which was to witness his last will and testa- 
ment, and also a bill of sale of all his effects made out to me, 
added to which was another paper, signed by himself, 
authorizing the captain to make over to me all his baggage 
and possessions on board. To attend to these matters did 
not take a very long time. When done the captain left. At 
my request the doctor remained for some time, until Mr. 
Goater, making it manifest by signs that he wished to be 
alone with me, he also retired. 

After this the dying man spoke no more articulate words, 
but held my hand firmly in his own for more than an hour. 
Then came two or three convulsive struggles, and then the 





end. 

The following day we buried him in the deep green waters. 
To the present day the whole occurrence seems less real to 
me than many a dream I have known. The intimacy wasso 
sudden, so quickly ended, and I left with a man’s life’s labor 
full of marvellous and mysterious revelations, as a solemn 
and onorous trust. 

For a long time after landing, owing to a press of business 
and ill health, I was unable to thoroughly examine the 
cargo of baggage he had left behind him, and have now, I 
fear, executed my task, with reference to his diary, in but a 
slovenly way. But I feel the matter therein of so startling 
a nature that I can no longer justify myself in delaying their 
presentation to the public, or at least some portions of them, 
simply to inform the world, as it were, of their existence. 
If I find that these narrations excite as much interest as I 
think they deserve, I shall then set myself to the by no means 
easy task of arranging the rest of his travels and adventures 
in proper order and so give them to the public in more ex- 
tended and orderly form. 

I must here state that this gentleman, whom I shall call 
Joseph Goater. a nom de plume of his own, started out 
from Melbourne, Australia, with a thoroughly equipped party 
for the purpose of exploring the heart of the fifth quarter of 
the globe. After six months of traveling, adventure and 
hardship, he reached a large lake or inland sea, in the 
center of which he discovered an island, which he estimated 
to be as large as Great Britain. This island himself and 
followers reached by means of large rafts made of a peculiar 
light timber indigenous tothe country. It is his journeyings 
in thisisland that are described in the following chapter, 
which I take at very little more than random from a moun- 
tain of MS. that I have not by any possibility been able to 
find time to examine. The drawings that accompany the 
text are copied from, or I should rather say compiled, as 
faithfully as it has been in my power to do it, from the rough 
sketches and memoranda in Mr. Goater’s collection. A few 
of the more perfect sketches I give in fac-simile, deeming 
that, where at all intelligible, they will have more interest 
than any copies could possibly possess. 

F. H. TEMPLE BELLEW. 

New York, June, 1886. —_— 

EXPLORATIONS IN BOON GAH ARRAHBIGGEE, 


# # # W E had now proceeded nearly sixty miles up the 
right fork of the Yacka River, which my 
guides called the Boochtee or Yacka Bochtee, though the 
had evidently never explored it, being as unfamiliar wit 
many of its features as myself. The river had become so 
shallow that we found it impossible to proceed with our 
large thatched boat. We therefore resolved to leave it be- 
hind in charge of the faithful Dope Yenkta and push on 
with one of the lighter canoes. Taking three of the small- 
bore rifles and two of the dogs, with a suitable supply of 
ammunition and other necessaries, we started early in the 
morning of the 13th, with a small sail set and two pad- 
dles, hoping to get over a good deal of space before noon, 
as we contemplated going ashore and resting during the 
hottest hours of the day. The country was becoming now 
more and more lovely as we advanced. From the dense 
forest and tangled jungle intermixed with swamp and 
marsh at our place of starting, near Pluckella, 100 miles 
below, the iandscape had been gradually opening up, until 
now the banks resembled an English park, with fine 
lawns sloping down to the water’s edge, with here and 


there clumps and 


ves of the majestic Mosomea tree, its | with my hand and threw it in. There was,only the 


graceful branches bending down and almost touching the | faintest shock and slight discharge of air, and had I 


Proand, “These, interspersed with -the towering spires of | _ 


hitka, produced a most: illusive- resemb to English 
rural scenery, with numerous Gothic country churches 
pointing their fingers heayenward. 

After sailing and paddling until 11 o’clock, and finding 
the sun had grown excessively hot, we made a landing 
under a grand old tree whose dense foliage effectually 
excluded the rays of thesun. Here we gave the dogs a 
run, as they had grown restive under the restraint of the 
small canoe, and set ourselves to preparing our noonday 
meal of dried deer‘*meat, wodda peas and rice. While so 
engaged we were surprised by a great commotion and 
barking in some bushes not far off. Seizing my lightest 
rifle and signing to Poptie to take another and follow me, 
I rushed over the open plain to the scene of the disturb- 
ance. Here I found the dogs had got hold of a strange 
animal, somewhat resembling a raccoon, only larger and 
with much longer seg. It had backed up against a tree, 
showing vigorous fight, and was obviously well qualified to 
take care of itself in a fair encounter, taking an ugly gash 
in Juno’s left cheek, from which hathood. was flowing 

rofusely, as prima facie evidence. Bringing my rifle to 
eae, I despatched the creature with a shot in the fore- 
head. When brought to our temporary camp the natives 
evinced the most unwonted delight, rubbing their stom- 
achs and pointing to their mouths to signify that we had 
captured a great gastronomic delicacy. They set to work 
to skin and prepare it for cooking, filling the inside with 
savory grasses, and swathing the whole in the broad 
leaves of the mayaya, and then covering it up with hot 
ashes and brushwood. It was truly a delicious morsel, 
with whose equal I think I have scarcely ever met, | 
in flavor oa texture something between grouse an 
mountain mutton. The natives gave the name of this 
animal with a peculiar click of the tongue impossible to 
convey by any European alphabet, but clucktcluck is as 
near as I can come to it. 

After our meal, a siesta, and a pipe, we again took to 
our canoe, and before sundown had covered twenty-five 
miles of our voyage, and were in the most enchanting 
country I ever beheld. We chose for our bivouac the 
bank of a certain part of the river where it broadened out 
into the proportions of a lake. This lake was filled with 
small islands so close together that the limbs of the 
majestic Mosomea trees growing upon them interlaced 
overhead, making the most exquisite winding corridors 
and chancels of foliage. .Here we found innumerable 
wildfowl, many of them entirely new to me and of great 
beauty. One particularly struck me, a small scarlet 
duck, so tame that it allowed us to stroke its back as it 
sat on its nest by the water’s edge. Another was a mon- 
strous heron of snowy whiteness with jet-black head and 
wings. We found a most delightful camping ground, in 
a very cloister of foliage, where, after an excellent repast 
off the remains of the cold clucktcluck, we passed a com- 
fortable night, entirely free from any annoyance from the 
marsh gnats that had troubled us so lower down. 

Early on the following morning, when the bosom of the 
lake was dotted with the plumage of the scarlet ducks, like 
red berries on a silver salver, and the little baysand inlets 
were fairly alive with vari-hued waterfowl, above all 
towering in solemn silence small groups of the black 
and white heron, when the sun was just beginning to 
stain the eastern sky of the pale hue of some Rhenish 
wine, when the woods were filled with strange cries and 
song of birds, and all nature seemed to be awakened to 
the glory of anew day, we started off inland to reconnoiter. 
Nothing ever impressed me so much as the beauty of that 
morning, with its adjuncts of scenery and animal life, 
and to this day I can never recall it without feelings of 
emotion. Accompanied by two attendants with rifles, and 
the two dogs I strode across a velvet turf with the elastic 
step of a young doe. The landscape was slightly undulat- 
ing, and dotted with clumps of trees and shrubs, some of 
the latter loaded with tempting crimson berries which at 
that time I did not dare to touch, though I afterward 
learned to fully appreciate their gustable virtues. 

Having walked should judge about four miles we 
come to a gentle declivity, where my attention was at- 
tracted by seeing some strange-looking objects of about 
the size and shape of a football rolling and ricochetting 
with great velocity down the incline, and as they went 
scattering small particles of something like the sparks 
from a catherine wheel, or drops of water from a mop 
twirled by ascullion. My first momentary thought was that 
they were boulders that had become in some way loosened 
and were being carried along by theirown momentum, 
or it might be some light substance blown by the wind; 
but before I had time to forma second thought, to m 
great surprise they turned back and rolled up the hill wit 
almost equal velocity. I was at once satisfied that there 
must be animal life, as certainly nothing vegetable could 
propel itself in that way. 

I called Juno and pointed out the quarry. She pricked 
up her ears and eyed the strange game for a moment with 
an of surprise, and then her lithe form laid itself along 
the ground in great undulating leaps. In a few moments 
her nose had touched the object; and the next she was 
flying in the air as though blown up by dynamite. Then 
coming down all of a heap she struggled convulsively. 
Two or three times she attempted to rise. At last suc- 
ceeding, she staggered and reeled as though in a state 
of intoxication, and with an unsteady gait slunk back to 
my heel with her tail between her legs. My curiosity 
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Fia. 1. IN MOorIon. 


waited until the body had become cold there would have 
been none atall. I discovered subsequently that electricity 
was the chief force brought to bear by these animals as a 





Fig. 2. AT REsT. 


weapon of defense. I found this creature to be in its dead 
state no longer a ball, but a ng object like a wood louse, 
flat underneath with arectangular head, having two small 
eyes, one at each corner, after the manner of some insects. 
Its mouth was underneath like that of ashark. It had no 
legs, but the abdomen was a and its mode of 
rogression (when in search of food) like that of a worm. 
When moving this way its pace is exceeding slow, but 
fast enough for the purpose of grazing. The drawings I 
annex (Figs. 1, 2, 8) will probably give a better idea of it 
than any amount of description. The length of the body 
of this specimen measured by my rifle barrel that I had 
regularly marked in feet and inches, I found to be 134in. 





Fia. 3. ABDOMEN. 


It was covered all over with long, flexible, hollow 
spines, through which it had the power, owing to a pecu- 
liar arrangement of muscular sacks under the skin, of 
ejecting powerful puffs of air which, with a certain mo- 
tion of the spines acting on the ground, caused it to rotate, 
and so progress with the velocity I had seen. And Inow 
discovered that the particles thrown off by the animal when 
in motion, of which I have spoken, were seeds, sand, and 
minute pieces of grass and earth sucked into the tubes 
during the act of inspiration, and then ejected by expira- 
tion. It had, too, the power of giving violent electric 
shocks, but whether this aided its loco- 
motion or not is more than I can determine, 
probably yes. All these facts I discovered by 
subsequent observation and dissection. I 
also discovered that the animal to be very 
gentle and easily tamed. When kindly 
treated it would emit no electric shocks, re- 
serving those only as a weapon of defense 
against enemies. My efforts to catch one 
alive were attended witha great deal of 
difficulty, and it was not until I had caused 
the natives to construct along net of the 
gobwich plant and stake it down in the 
form of the letter V and drive the animals 
into it that I succeeded. My first attempt to 
stop them with a cloth held in the hands I 
found entirely abortive. They seemed to 
possess some power, akin to that of the bats 
to detect the presence of an obstacle in their 
path when five or six feet off, with the 
power of changing their course instantane- 
ously, no matter at what speed they might 
be going. 

It was now time to return to our camp 
fora repast. On reaching it I found that 
my men had not been idle. They had 
caught a number of fish from the lake, 
which they were now engaged in cooking, 
among others a species of long, flat eel 
about four inches wide and from three feet 
six to five feet in length, with a broad, flat 
tail, larger than a man’s hand and resem- 
bling it very much in appearance, and hav- 
ing the power to grasp objects with great 
force. This I christened the fist fish (Fig. 4). 
They had also discovered a peculiar kind of 
biped crustacean,that had the power of walk- 





Fig. 4. 


was now fairly aroused by this anomolous production of | ing at the bottom of the lake, and as I afterward learned, 


nature, and I resolved to solve the mystery if a solution 
were possible. So taking a rifle from one of the servants 
I waited patiently until these balls ricochetted past again, 
when with awell directed shot I had the satisfaction of 
seeing one of them apparently explode and then falla 
helpless mass to the ground. 

I approached it with some caution, having Juno’s 
experience fresh in my memory. Getting close, I per- 
ceived a strong pungent, smarting or stinging odor, some- 
what of the quality of hartshorn and red pepper combined, 
though not at all nauseating, as I had half expected, for I 
did not know whether to attribute the shock Juno had 
evidently received to some overpowering stench or to 
electricity. Nothing could induce Juno or any of the 
natives to approach the thing, and I must confess I had no 
great fancy to touch it myself, but it would never do to 
evince any signs of timidity before any of my followers or 
I should lose that full control over them so necessary to the 
successful carrying out of exploration. So calling one of 


of traveling considerable distances on land, These were 
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quite palatable, and contributed toward making a very 


the men to bring a basket, I boldly seized the creature ' satisfactory repast. 
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The 


gobwich is a most wonderful plant, and is used by 
the natives for all manner of purposes. It produces a pod 
somewhat like - of o es plant, = 7 ve _ 

silky, having the singular property when pluc 

long ont : to the sun of odiuring together; so that 
when once set no heat nor moisture can subsequently sep- 
arate them. In this respect they have some of the prop- 
erties of albumen. Out of this material the natives make 
rope, twine and all their textile fabrics. Their process 
for manufacturing the latter is very simple and very ex- 
peditious. They prepare a smooth, flat floor of clay 


green and ex 


exposed to the sun, on which, when baked quite hard and 
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parallel lines. They first lay down the fiber by hand, 

lacing a heavy, square log on one end and rake 
out the filaments with a fine wooden rake. Then they 
reverse the process, placing the log on the other end and 
raking the other way. When they have gotten one sec- 
tion pretty regular by this process, they add more fiber 
to it, end toend. This you may call the warp. The woof 
is made in the same manner, only on a flat board, which is 
then turned suddenly over at right angles across the woof 
and pressed firmly down. This has the effect of expressing 
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some juice from the green fibers welding them all together 


thus making a most soft and flexible fabric. Some- 


times they will cross and recross the fibers three or four 


times to produce a stronger and thicker material. The an- 
nexed diagrams will give an idea of the appearance of 


these fabrics under a microscope. 


SAM LOVEL’S CAMPS.—IIl. 


7 quiet water shone like a broad floor of silver in 
the early light, when the canoes left the landing 
next morning and began to crinkle the reflections of 
banks and trees and reddening sky. The few new-comer 
robins sang their loud cheer up, here and there a black- 
bird called shoo-glee from the shores, and the loud nasal 

uank! quank! quank! of the “7 duck resounded from 
distant swampy coves, as Sam took his course up stream 
where the fewer traps were set, while Antoine coasted 
down stream along the flat cape that lies between the 
Slang and Little Otter. 

Each made frequent —_ to examine the traps, some 
of which were undisturbed; but the greater number were 
off the places they had been set on, and out of sight 
under water. Such, when fished up with the trap hook, 
brought with them a drowned muskrat, his soft fur 
plastered to his body by long soaking, and his scaly tail 
curved like a cimeter; or a foot, the ransom a captive 
had paid for his freedom; or, as valuable as this to the 
trapper but not so satisfying to his pride of skill, the 
sprung trap’s jaws full of sodden weeds. In one Sam 
found a wood duck, his bright eyes wild with pain and 
fright. He eased the jaws carefully from the leg, which 
was not broken, and after admiring his beautiful prison- 
er’s gay spring attire, while perhaps there was a little 
debate between a soft heart and a pork-surfeited stomach, 
he said, ‘“Wal, I'll be darned if you aint the harnsomest 
creetur ’at ever I see—too harnsome to kill in col’ blood! 
Good-bye, an’ keep off ’m all lawgs this time o’ year,” and 
tossed the bird gently aloft. As it went whistling and 
squeaking out of sight between tree trunks and branches 
with twists as dexterous as a woodcock’s among the 
alders, Sam said after along breath, ‘‘Wal, Sam Lovel, 


like ’s not you’re a dummed ol’ chickin-hearted fool! I 


shouldn't wonder.” 

Once in the still, sunny forenoon he stopped a moment 
to listen to a voice that came from far across the water, 
shouting something that was meant for the song of ‘‘Old 
King Cole.” ‘‘Humph!” he nted as he sent his boat 
forward again, ‘‘As Joel Bartlett’s Irishman said when he 
heard the ol’ man tryin’ to sing when he thought the’ 
wa’n’t nobody in hearin’, ‘If that bees singin’, cryin’ bees 
mournful!” Then clear and tuneful the long-drawn 
cadences of an old Canadian song came echoing along 
the woody shores. ‘That’s Antwine,” Sam remarked. 
‘‘Suthin’ like singin’, only it’s the tune the ‘ol’ caow died 
on.’ ’F he only hed some words, ’n’ hed ’em sot to a white 
folkses’ tune, Antwine c’ld sing.” The song stopped as 
suddenly as if the singer had heard this disparaging criti- 
cism. 

A little after noon he had made the rounds of his traps 
and was back at camp, where shortly afterward the Can- 
adian appeared with a cloud of gloom shadowing his usu- 
ally cheerful face, the more unaccountable that a goodly 
pile of muskrats lay in the bow of his canoe. After din- 
ner, as they were skinning their catch, Antoine unbur- 
dened himself, breaking out suddenly after a longsilence, 
“Bah gosh, seh; Ah’ll see dat mans to-day what come 
mak it sass on de ice dat tam, you rembler. Bah gosh! 
he’ll bruse me all up, wus Ah never was fore, seh!” 

“Bruised ye, Antwine? Why, I don’t see no marks on 
yer face. Did he kick ye, er what?” 

“Oh, no-na-no, no! He ant tawch me. He ’fraid for 
know better ’n dat. He bruse me wid his maouths; he 
call me more as forty Canuck! Tief! Peasoup! Evree- 
ting he mos’ can’t tink of it! He bruse you, too; call it you 
‘Gum Chaw.’ He tol’ me, ‘Haow much gum tek it for 
keep dat long chap ‘live all day? He askit me we settlin’ 
trap where he b’long to it. e tief! Oh, bah gosh! Ah 


obwich mentioned in the foregoing is described 
lier part of the manuscript, and I insert the de- 


dry, they lay the fibers of the gobwich in more or less 
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can’ tol’ all of it. If it ant for one ting, Ah come pooty 
near leek him, Ah b’lieve so, seh!” ; 

‘*What was’t saved the r creetur’s hide, Antwine?” 
Sam asked, as he tossed the last disrobed muskrat on to 
the gory heap of carcasses. ; ; 

‘“Wal seh, Ah tol’ you,” Antoine replied, waving his 
bloody knife impressively, ‘‘Ah’ll be so mad Ah’ll ’fraid 
€ ‘Ahi beegin Ah ant never stop fore Ah’ll keel heem 
all dead! Den Ah be hang, jus’ for littly ting lak dat! 
Den who goin’ tek’ care of it Ursule an’ all dat chillens, 
hein! No, seh; Ah ant goin’ dirty dat nasky Bastonien* 
wid ma finger. You wan’ hear it talk, sing, too, bah 
gosh, dat mek you laff’t at it; can’ sing more as pigs— 
you go dat way to-morreh, Ah go todder way—Oh, Sam, 
too!” he cried, suddenly remembering an important bit 
of news, ‘‘Peekrils beegin play! Ah’ll see tree, four of it! 
If he be good day to-morreh, we have it some fun shoot 
it, an’ more of it heat it. You'll see any ? 

‘‘Wal,” said Sam, considering, ‘‘I did see wakes of two 
three fish a skivin’ away f’m the shore, but I do’ know 
what they was.” 

‘Dat peekrils, Ah bet you head!” and he discoursed at 
length on the sport of pickerel shooting, while they 
stretched the skins of the twenty-five or more rats their 
traps had yielded and hung them to dry on poles. As they 
lounged about the camp waiting for the evening shoot- 
ing, they heard a loud call on the opposite shore a little 
above a cove where two brooks contributed their waters 
to the Slang, and the long drawn-out call, ‘“Sa—am—will! 
An—twine!” was presently followed by the dolorous howl 
of adog. “If that haint ol’ Drive’s hoot, I never heard 
it,” cried Sam, his heart beats quickening at the old 
familiar voice, ‘“‘an’ I’ll bate that ’ere’s Peltier a holler- 
in’!” and running down to the landing he stooped and 
pulled the bushes aside, and peering gut saw the unmis- 
takable, lank, clothes-out-growing form of his young 
neighbor, and sitting close beside him on the clayey bank 
Drive, with uplifted muzzle and ears drooping to his 
elbows, while his sonorous voice awakened lowland echoes 
that it had never stirred till now. 

‘All right, Peltier!” Sam answered, “I'll be over arter 
ye torights,” and called back to Antoine as he set the dug- 
out afloat, “I'll take your canew, it’s stiddier ‘n mine,” 
and in five minutes the craft ran its nose up among the 
floating rushes at Pelatiah’s feet. 

“IT swan! I never thought o’ seein’ you here yit awhile, 
but I’m almighty glad to,” said Sam heartily as he stepped 
ashore and grasped the hand that was stretched out to him 
a half foot beyond the shrinking coat sleeve. ‘‘An’ you 
too, you blessed ol’ cuss,” as he bent down and patted the 
jubilant hound’s hooped sides with resounding slaps, and 
pulled his long silken ears, while he looked into the face 
whose furrowed, sorrowful lines were lighted with an un- 
wonted sunshine of joy. ‘‘What on airth brung _ here? 
Can’t you git along ’thaout me, ye dummed ol’ critter, 
hey? Come Peltier,” cutting short the hound’s caresses, 
“git right in wi’ your duds, if you ’ve fetched any, an’ 
we ’ll go over to the pallis an’ git supper “fore the roas’ 
beef an’ turkey an’ things gits cold. Git in here, Drive, 
an’ lay daown.” And Pelatiah stumbled up the bank, 
turning toward his friend a puzzled face as he went, and 
returned with a great half-filled carpet bag of once gorge- 
ous but now faded colors, which he handed to Sam, and 
then made another trip, bringing down this time the famous 
old Ore Bed. Sam’s eyes shone with delight when he saw 
the ponderous piece, it’s long octagonal barrel cased to the 
muzzle in the ‘“‘curly maple” stock, its trimmings, hooked 
heel plate and patchbox of brass that glistened like gold 
where hand or shoulder had brightened it with wear. 

‘Just ezackly what I was a wishin’ for yist’d’y,” he 
said as he laid the cherished weayon in the canoe, pillow- 
ing iton the carpet bag. ‘‘How come yetothink o’ bring- 
in’ on ’t? But there! [ll bate you never brung a bullit ner 
moulds ner lead, ’n’ ’taint no more use ’n a club.” 

‘Wall, naow, I did,” Pelatiah drawled, combing out 
his words through a broad grin, ‘‘’n’ the hull three on 
em ’s in the v’lise.” 

‘Good boy!” Sam said approvingly, ‘‘naow git right in 
an’ squa’ down right there, an’ set still, for this ere ol’ 
holler lawg hain’t quite so stiddy ’s the scaow on the mill- 
pond.” That ancient square-built vessel, as incapable of 
capsizing as of speed, was the only craft Pelatiah had 
ever boarded till now, and he took his allotted place in 
the canoe with no little trepidation, the obedient hound 
crouching trembling and whimpering behind him. Grasp- 
ing either gunwale with a firm grip he pulled lustily on 
the one which dipped the lower to right the long narrow 
boat as she backed careening from the shore. ‘Le’ go 
the sides an’ set still,” said Sam sharply, as he headed her 
for the shanty, ‘‘erless ye wanter spill the hull caboodle 
on us int’ the drink!” And Pelatiah minded, not even 
speaking, and scarcely breathing till he felt the land under 
foot again. Then regarding the Slang and letting out his 
pent-up breath with a great sigh of relief, ‘‘Whoofh!” I 
swan to man, this is the goldarndest pawnd ’t ever I see! 
I be dummed to dumnation ’f ‘taint wussen crossin’ the 
*Tlantic Ocean!” Then turning toward the shanty he saw 
the array of drying muskrat skins. ‘‘Gosh all fishhooks! 
Where d’ye git sech a snarl o’ stockin’s?” 

‘Dat coats, Peltiet,” Antoine answered, now approach- 
ing and greeting the visitors, ‘“‘moosrat coats. e'll trow 
*way all hees stockin. Haow you do pooty well, seh? 
Bah gosh! Ah’ll glad of it!  Haow pooty well all de folkses 
up Danvis was, hein? Ma waf he pooty well, too, an’ all 
de chillens? Bah gosh! Ah’ll glad dat!” he ran on, while 
Pelatiah nodded the answers that his slow speech was 
allowed no time to give. ‘‘Wal, seh, Ah’ll wan’ see it 
pooty bad me. Ah’ll tink great many of ma waf an’ 
chillens.” 

‘*Well ye may,” said Sam, hauling up the canoe, ‘‘the’s 
a great many on ’em to think on. Haow many young uns 
hev ye got, Antwine?” 

“Bah gosh, Sam, Ah dunno for sartin. Ah’ll ant be 
home for mos’ four week ’go! You'll have askit Peltiet!” 

“T wan’t there more’n half ’n haour, ’n’ I didn’t hev 
time to count ’em, so I can’t tell ye,” said Pelatiah, fore- 
stalling the question. 

‘“‘Wal, never mind naow, we'll take ’count o’ stock some 
other time. Le’s ha’ some supper ’n’ then go a-shootin’. 
I wanter be borin’ holes in some o’ them mushrats’ heads 
with ol’ Ore Bed. Antwine, cook some o’ them mash 
rabbits so ’s ’t Peltier c’n try ’em,” Sam said, winking 
hard and covertly at the Canadian. 

‘‘Maash rrrabbeet?” he said with staring eyes. ‘Ooh! 


*Notrge—I have no idea how this word, Canuck for Yankee, is 
spelled. The Abtenakis of St. Francis call a Yankee “Pastoniak.” 
‘bly both words mean a Bostonian. 
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yas!” as he slowly comprehended, ‘‘Ah ll got some dat all 
save up,” and slipping behind the shanty he soon re- 
appeared with three pairs of small, nicely dressed hind- 
quarters of dark-colored meat. 

Presently they were sizzling in the frying pan, and 
their savory odor was pleasant to Pelatiah’s nostrils, as to 
his ears were the bubbling of the potato kettle swung on 
its pole over the fire and the simmer of the teapot on the 
outskirts of the coals. Then when the repast was spread 
on and about the slab that served, as far as it went, as a 
table, and the three seated themselves on blocks around 
it, Sam said as a sort of grace before meat. ‘‘The man ’at 
finds fault wi’ this meal o’ victuals is like Uncle Lisher’s 
customer, too dum p’tic’lar. A feller,” he explained, as 
he helped himself to a potato and began to peel it with 
his jackknife—for now that they could be kept in the 
shanty without freezing they had potatoes—“A feller 
come to Uncle Lisher onct for a pair o’ right an’ left boots. 
He wa’n’t useter makin’ nothin’ but straight boots, an’ 
when the feller come to try ’em on, lo an’ behol’! they was 
both made for one foot! The feller begin to objeck some 
to takin’ ’on ’em, an’ Uncle Lisher he hollered so’s ’t you 
e’ld a heard him half a mile, ‘Good airth an’ seas, man, 
you're too dum p’tic’lar!” 

‘‘Hounh!” Pelatiah snorted, “I haint a findin’ no fault 
wi’ your roas’ beef an’ turkey, by a jug full. This ’ere 
mash rabbit is complete eatin’. I never hearn tell on ’em 
afore. It’s darker meated and kinder juicier ’n whaot 
aour rabbits be. Turn white in winter, du they?” 

“No,” Sam said, soberly, while Antoine was choking 
with suppressed laughter, and eursing ‘‘dat sacré bone 
rabbit Ah’ll swalla in ma troat.” ‘No, they’re diffent 
f’m aour rabbits in c’nsid’able many ways. They’re pus- 
sier ‘n’ clumsier, an’ some longer tailed n’ shorter eared ’n’ 
what aourn be, ’n’ they hant turrible wet places so ’s ’t ye 
can’t hunt ’em wi’ dawgs, and to my notion they be better 
eatin’, as you say,” and Sam began on another quarter. 
‘*We’ll show you haow we git ’em ’fore you go hum. An’ 
— o’ hum, what’s the news? Everybody toll’able 
well?” 

“The’ wa’n’t nobody sick as Pelatiah knowed on. 
*Hial Hamner hed a caow die, though, best one ’t he hed. 
’N’ ol’ Gran’sir Hill, he’s kinder peaked this spring, though 
not to say sick. Braggin’ wuss ’n ever *baout what him 
‘n’ Eth’n Allen done to Ti. ’n’ crosser ’n a bear with a sore 
head, M’ri Hill says.” 

‘‘All hands busy a sugarin’, I s’pose? Putty middlin’ 
good sugar year, judgin’ f'm the weather here, frosty 
nights ’n’ warm days for quite a spell naow.” 

‘Yes, sir, hed two three o’ the gol darndest runs ’t ever 
yesee. Couldn’t scasely git away, hed to most run away, 
sap run so, but the’ was father, ’n’ Jethro, ’n’ ’Niram ’n 
*mongst ’em to tend to ’t,’n’ so Icome. Sugar an’ surrup 
—Gol! I mos’ forgot!” and he scrambled over to his carpet 
bag and unlocking it, drew forth from its depths two 
quart bottles and a cylindrical package wrapped in a 
newspaper. ‘‘Them’s for you, Samwill,” and diving 
again into the recesses of the bag he came up with a 
larger package that diffused a garlicky odor as he tossed 
it to Antoine, ‘‘Here’s sutthin’ your womern sent ye.” 

“Onion!” Antoine shouted, tearing open the paper and 
biting one of the hot little shallots as a boy would an 
apple. ‘Dey can’ be no better in dis worl’.” 

“Why,” said Sam, uncorking one of the bottles, ‘‘this 
’ere ’s maple sweet!” and then as he unrolled the package 
a dozen little scalloped cakes of sugar tumbled out on to 
the slab. ‘‘Much obleeged to ye, Peltier, for rememb’rin 
on us this way.” 

‘Hoh! Ye need n’t thank me for ’t. Them ’ere ‘lasses 
an’ sugar did n’t come aouten no trees 0’ aourn. The fact 
o’ the business is, you’re beholden to trees, an’ things, ’at 
growed on the Pur’n’t’n place, Samwill,” and ;Pelatiah 
leered and winked, while Sam’s sunburned face grew 
redder with blushes. 

“Wal, ’f we’ve go done eatin’ le’s git ready ’n’ go 
shootin’ mushrat,” he said, ,‘I’m spilin’ to pint the ol’ Ore 
Bed at’em. Haow ’d yecome to bring it, Peltier? Did 
n’t hear me a wishin’ for it, did ye?” 

“*T wish to gracious I hedn’t thought on’t ner ondertook! 
My arms ’n’ shoulders aches wuss ’n rheumatiz a-luggin’ 
the pleggid ol ton o’ iron clearn f’m V’gennes daown 
here! But, ye see, I couldn’t get no gun nowheres—tried 
to borrer more ’n twenty-five; but they was all agoin’ to 
use ’em, er they was aout o’ kilter, er suthin’! Then your 
folks said haow ’t I might take the Ore Bed; thought I 
wouldn’t, Is’pose. They didn’t know what a dum fool I 
was, ’n’ I didn’t nuther; but I do naow,” and he rubbed 
his bruised shoulders and perhaps wondered as he stroked 
his aching arms if the weight of the gun had drawn them 
a little further beyond the protection of the short coat 
sleeves.” 

‘‘Wal, I’m sorry ye hed such a job a-gettin’ it here,” 
Sam said, ‘‘but naow, Peltier, every mushrat I shoot with 
it you shall hev, an’ every one ’t you shoot with my shot- 
gun, tu. Come, le’s be off!” 

So they went to the other side of the Slang where Pela- 
tiah, armed with Sam’s shotgun, was set ashore at a likely 

lace, the others stationing themselves in the canoes near 

im. It was the young man’s luck to have the first shot. 
A muskrat broke the surface not far from him and swam 
steadily past, while Pelatiah, with a thumping of the 
heart that made his gun muzzle wobble, after a long aim 
fired. When he craned his neck, expecting to see the 
dead or struggling animal, there was only a boil of water 
encompassed with widenjng rings of little waves. 

“You shot over him,” said Sam in a low voice, ‘“‘you 
wanter sight an inch below the waterline, an’ a leetle 
speck ahead when they’re swimmin’ acrost ye.” 

Just then the uninjured rat came up fifteen rods to his 
right, swimming straight away. The ponderous barrel 
was slowly raised and cracked out its sharp report at the 
very instant the small mark was covered, and the musk- 
rat floated dead, gently tossed on the wavelets of his own 
wake. Sam soon had an —— to practice his newly 
acquired art. A rat struck out from a point above with 
the evident intention of crossing to the west side, where 
perhaps he had an appointment with some furry beauty 
of his race. If so, he was a faithless fellow, for Sam had 
hardly begun to sound the call before he turned and swam 
toward the siren voice, till the Ore Bed spat out at him its 
thin streak of fire, and he rolled over, feebly kicking his 
last with a bullet in his silly little brain. 

‘“‘There ’s tew for ye, Peltier,” Sam said, as he got his 
gun on end and began to reload it. ‘Let ‘em lay where 
they be till we git through; they’re deader ’n hay.” 

Antoine had a couple of successful shots and a miss 
that set him to cursing his gun, powder and shot in turn, 
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and the muskrat who had been so impolite as not to re- 
ceive his charge. Then Sam called one within short range 
of Pelatiah who, carefully following the instructions given 
him, blazed away. The water boiled again when the 
muskrat had disappeared, and after watching the — 


with mingled hope and disappointment till the trou 


waters became quiet, and the last ripple washed the bank 
at his feet, the latter expression took full possession of 
“TI can’t hit nothin’!” he said, in 
a tone so melancholy that it was almost a wail. “I can’t 
hit nothin’, an’ I won’t try agin—be dummed if I du!” 
Just then a dark object popped suddenly to the surface 
and lay motionless in the center of the circling ripples. 
The boy could scarcely believe his eyes when he saw that 
it was the muskrat, ‘dead as a hommer,” as he presently 
Sore gy emt When they picked up the rat half an hour 
ater, they found his jaws full of bottom weeds that he 
had grasped in his death struggle, and that had held him 


his chop-fallen visage. 


down till the buoyancy of his dead body loosened them. 


It was now grown so dark, that looking toward the 
other shore, one could not make out where trees and banks 
left off and their reflections began, save when the ripples 
of a wake, breaking on the shore, caught a glint of the dy- 
ing daylight, and divided the upper gloom and its mir- 
rowed double with a crinkled line of silver. Then they 
went to the “‘pallis,” as Sam had named it, and reviving 
the feeble fire with an armful of wood, sat chatting of 
home, trapping and hunting, till Sam remarked, ‘‘Wal, ’s 
Uncle Lisher uster say, it’s high time all honest folks was 
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THE FUTURE FOR AMERICAN ORNI- 


THOLOGY. 
BY R. W. SHUFELDT, M.A.0.U., ETC. 


[Read before the Ridgway Sen tnaloaical Club, of Chicago, Aug. 
2, 5, 


r a. are a number of quite significant admissions 

in Professor Elliott Coues’s second edition of the 
‘‘Key to North American Birds,” admissions that are 
pregnant with truth, and point with incontrovertible 
accuracy to those fields which lie in the immediate future 
and beyond, wherein the majority and far the most im- 
portant of ornithological labors of the coming generation 


of workers in this country are to be found. 


The excellent volume to which I refer is the first one 
of the kind, I believe, published in America, that fully 
appreciates these foreshadowings cast on the path of the 
future of our science, and plainly says to those who have 
given the subject a moment’s thought, that the day is 
close upon us, the sign of which is that avian taxonomy 
has well nigh received the finishing touches at the hands 
of those who rely chiefly upon the characters presented 
by the exterior of birds, and that now we must resort to 


their entire structure to settle disputed points. 


AsI say, Professor Coues, appreciating this fact, has set 
before his students a series of admirable chapters eluci- 


dating in a general way the morphology of the class. 


But these are not the admissions to which I have alluded 
in my first paragraph, though these chapters may be con- 
sidered as the fingers toso many guide-posts indicating 
the road, the choice of which leads to the solution of the 
problems contained in the admissions that are to be found 


in the body of the work. 


In speaking of the classification of the Icteride, Profes- 
sor Coues says: ‘In fact, I know of no character that 
will relegate the bobolink and cowbird to the Icterida 
rather than to the Fringillide in the current acceptation 
(Key, 2d ed., p. 399.) And, again, in 
referring to the order Picaric, our author says: ‘‘This is 
a miscellaneous assortment (in scientific language, ‘a 


of these terms.” 


polymorphic group’) of birds of highly diversified forms, 


grouped together more because they differ from other 
birds in one way or another than on account of their re- 
semblance to one another. As commonly received, this 
order includes all the non-passerine land birds down to 
those with a cered bill (parrots and birds of prey). Ex- 
cluding the parrots, which constitute a strongly-marked 
natural group of equal value with those called orders in 
this work, the Picarie correspond to the Strisores and 
Scansores of authors; including, however, some that are 


often referred to Clamatores. (This ‘order’ Scansores, 


or Zygodactyli, containing all the birds that have the toes 


arranged in pairs, two in front and two behind (and some 


that have not), is one of the most unmitigated inflictions 


that ornithology has suffered; it is as thoroughly unnatural 
as the divisions of my artificial Key to one genera.) I 
have no faith whatever in the integrity of any such group- 
ing as Picarice implies; but if I should break up this con- 
ventional assemblage I should not know what to do with 
the fragments, not being prepared to follow Garrod to the 
length of a classification of birds based primarily upon 
the condition of certain muscles of the leg, and knowing 
of no available alternative.” (Loc. cit., pp. 44445.) 

Of the alternative we will speak later, but the two ex- 
amples quoted are fair specimens of the dilemma in which 
Dr. Coues found himself when this ‘‘Key” appeared in 
1884, and he expresses himself in similar language, when 
he comes to deal with the taxonomy of the sub-family 
Aphrizine, the family Ampelide, many of the ‘‘water 
birds,” and indeed the state of affairs to which I allude 
crops out here and there throughout the whole work. 

o doubt the Check List of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union represents in its classification of our avifauna the 
acme of refinement to which this subject and the nomen- 
clature can be brought through the means of long and 
careful study of the external topography of birds, and the 
exhaustive sifting of synonymy. But we are not to rest 
here, for the researches of anatomists and paleontologists 
during the past twenty-five years have a undantly de- 
monstrated for us the fact that birds have a clear history 
in geologic times, and that our American representatives 
of this now isolated group are linked on every hand with 
forms that are found all over the world. It is rarely the 
case that an ornithotomist makes an investigation of the 
entire structure of some bird, holding a questionable 
position in which it has provisionally been placed by 
systematists, that an unexpected and helpful ray of light 
is not let in upon the subject, and our eyes opened to its 
afiinities. The labors of Huxley, Nitzsch, Roace and 














































ming birds as nearly related groups, but 


which is unfenestrated and with an entire 


our classification of the class. 


chires an 


of a wise Britis 


away their characters.” 


counsel and help in their difficulties. 


complished c 
of each faunal group ready to his hand. 


external likeness of forms—isomorphie, in 


of forms, even 


other counsel has to be called in. 


‘“‘Embryology, however, does not exist as a hand maid 
to zoology; its aims are higher by far than that; and as for 
the zoologists proper, they exist for the morphologists and 
not the morphologists for them. The familiar term ‘zy- 
godactyle’ for birds with a certain form of foot, has been 
very useful, and yet how muchignoranceit may be made 
to hide! It seems to be something when one knows that 
a certain bird belongs to that group; and yet a cuckoo, a 
parrot and a woodpecker come none the nearer to each 
other zoologically by the possession of that kind of foot.”* 

Now advocating as Ido that the most extensive work 
ahead of ornithologists in this country at the present time 
and in the future lies in the direction of exhaustive stud- 
ies of the structure of our birds, how doI expect that such 
researches can best be furthered, and substantial progress 
be made? In the first place, even those among us who 
have the time and are making careful collections of the 
skins of American birds can accomplish a great deal. Be- 
fore the bodies of their specimens are thrown away it 
record in 
the field notebook of the collector certain points noticed 
about it, such as accurately counting the vertebre and 


takes but little additional labor to accurately 


the ribs, noting the form of the sternum or in the last in- 
stance, better still preserving it entire. Then very often 


we kill a lot of birds which by some unforeseen circum- 
stance we are prevented from skinning. Now instead of 
allowing these to become partially spoiled and then throw- 
ing them away it is a very easy matter to throw them at 


once into a jar of strong alcohol, and properly tag them 
at our convenience. Such specimens are of the highest 
value to the morphologist and could be sent to people en- 
gaged continually in that line or tosome large museum 
for distribution. Most museums would be very glad to 
exchange them for some of their duplicate skins. It is 
absolutely astounding sometimes the terrible paucity that 


exists of such material even in the larger institutions of 


this country. Not long ago when standing in need of 
certain alcoholic specimens of birds, I made efforts in the 
most promising direction to secure such common forms 
as our own whip-poor-wills, a trogan, and indeed many 
of our most abundant , but utterly failed in nearly 
all cases. They were not in the collections. 

At the founding of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
I was appointed to write an exhaustive memoir upon 
Chamea j ermal and if possible throw some light upon 
its probable position in the system, and notwithstanding 
I accepted that task and have tried a number of times to 
secure a full series of specimens for the p » up to 
the —— writing I have not a single alcoholic specimen 
of that form in my possession. So far as I know, orni- 
thologists are at this moment absolutely ignorant of the 
true affinities of this bird, and many others of our 
avifauna stand in the same case. 

Ornithologists might with very little care add in still 
other directions to this all important study of mon peeing 
—for studies and observations upon the pteryloses of 
birds, for example, are easily made, and when system- 
atically done are of the highest value. 

As time rolls by there certainly will arise among us re- 
cruits to this all-important line of research in the science 
of ornithology of the future. To these I have but one 
word to say, and that is, if your studies are undertaken 
with a view of being of any permanent assistance to cor- 
rect taxonomy, do not commit a far too common error of 
placing too much reliance upon any single set of charac- 
ters. e skeleton, of course, has always taken a very 
prominent position as furnishing valuable characters to 
taxonomists, but in many instances it can be shown that 
to properly interpret it the aid of the other parts must be 
invoked. 

Indeed, when the material admits of it, we should rest 
at nothing short of a complete description of the economy 


*W.K. Parker, Transactions of the Linnean Societ 2, ter me 





Morphology of the skull in the woodpeckers. Read Ap: 


Forbes, all are telling examples of this. For years past 
we have almost universally regarded the swifts and hum- 
uite recently 
my anatomical studies have convinced me that this sur- 
mise has being resting exclusively upon the fact that both 
of these types happen to have short humeri, and pscerine: sa 

rior 
margin, 7. ¢., not notched, as we find it in the Passeres. 
But as I say in a paper upon this subject in the Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society of London, such classifica- 
tion might be applied with equal justice to a mole and 
the duckbill of the East Indies. Essentially, they are 
widely different in all other points of structure, asare our 
humming birds and swifts. I have by me at the present 
writing a large number of unpublished drawings and 
MSS. of our lace showing how nicely some of these 
little differences in structure can be brought into play in 


In other words then, and I offer it as the alternative 
required by Dr. Coues in his classification of the Macro- 
elsewhere, the day is now with us when we 
must more fully recognize the pregnancy of the remark 
ornithologist, Alfred Newton, who has 
said there is more to the pursuit of ornithology than the 
mere “‘shooting and skinning of birds, and then throwing 


It must not be thought from this that I in any way 
undervalue the important labors of the ornithologist, but 
I do fully believe with Professor W. K. Parker, that 
‘‘modern zoologists, when at fault with their taxonomy, 
not knowing where to place some perplexing. specimen 
or type, begin to look to the working morphologist for 









































‘‘These workers are merely separated for conscience’ 
sake; a thorough zoologist finds no time for embryology; 
an embryologist is most grateful to the skilled and ac- 

Leaier who arranges the various members 


‘‘Each kind of laborer has the greatest need of the re- 
sults brought out by the other: the patient dissector waits 
for the treasures supplied him by the more mercurial 
taxonomist; whilst he, in turn, profits by the work of one 
to whom a single type may serve for the labor of a year 
or more, yet both are learning to look beneath the surface 
of things, a growing knowledge of the types showing 
both that close kinship is often marked by great difference 
in outward form, and that it is easy to be were by the 

eed, but far 

apart zoologically. Nevertheless, on the whole, the keen 
eye of the een: expert seldom errs in the grouping 
y their outward characters alone; but 

there are types that will baffle all their skill; and then 


-ing over perhaps 55 degrees of the s 


of the form under our consideration. Then, it almost 
goes without the saying, to render these observations of 

e greatest use they could be made, as far as possible, 
comparative. By this I mean we should compare, detail 
by detail, the structure of our subject, with the corre- 
sponding of all the forms within our reach that are 
known to be more or less nearly related to it. 

Then again there is much to be done in the future in 
our larger universities and scientific institutions in the 
way of placing on exhibition full collections of our birds 
for the entire extent of our territories. Such exhibitions 
—and I know of no complete one in this country at the 
present time—should contain none but the very choicest 
specimens, and these mounted by the most approved 
methods and in attitudes most commonly assumed by the 
birds themselves. 

A collection of this sort should be arranged in some 
appropriate =~ by means of which the bird's structure, 
its geographical distribution, and its position in the sys- 
tem, as far as known, could be taken in ata glance by the 
student. One such complete exhibition, at least, in this 
country would be a great boon to ornithologists, and 
surely it presents a field for future work, as the day is not 
far distant when more than one of our large universities 
can afford such an addition to their museums. 


TWO BIRD LISTS. 


A Revised List of the Birds of Massachusetts.—In 1864, 
Mr. J. A. Allen published in the Proceedings of the Essex 
Institute a “Catalogue of the Birds found at Springfield, 
Mass., with Notes on their Migration, Habits, etc., to- 
gether with a List of those Birds found in the State not 
yet observed at Springfield.” In 1870 he published in the 
American Naturalist ‘Notes on some of the Rarer Birds 
of Massachusetts,” and in 1878, in the Bulletin of the 
Essex Institute ‘‘A List of the Birds of Massachusetts 
with Annotations.” In the Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, July, 1886, Mr. Allen brings 
down to date our knowledge of this subject in a ‘‘Revised 
List of the Birds of Massachusetts.” As we should ex- 
pect from Mr, Allen’s knowledge on the subject, and the 
thoroughness with which all his work is done, the present 
list is a model of its kind. The notes on the species are 
in many instances very full, and in all cases of unusual 
occurrences references are given. 

The number of spegies fully authenticated as birds of 
the State is 340. Fourspecies, the great auk, the whooping 
and sandhill cranes and wild turkey are given as extirpated, 
and to these may, perhaps, be added the prairie hen and 
Labrador duck. ere are 19 species which may be con- 
sidered as of probable occurrence. About 142 species are 
known to breed within the State. The extremely rare or 
accidental visitors number 79, and there are four intro- 
duced species, one of which, the European quail, has 
probably not survived. 





Birds of Chatauqua County.—This is a reprint of a 
paper, by Mr. John M. Edson, read before the Chatau- 
qua Society of Natural History and Natural Science at its 
semi-annual meeting held in Jamestown, Jan. 29, 1885. 
It purports to be no more than a list of the birds which 


in his rambles through the fields and forests of the county 
during several years past. One hundred and fifty species 
are enumerated, including, no doubt, most of the com- 
moner birds of the region. The annotations of the list 
are very meager, and often consist of little more than the 
words “‘rare,” “‘common” and ‘‘not uncommon.” 

The quail is given as now extinct, though formerly 
found in the county, and the wild turkey is said to have 
been met with occasionally by the early inhabitants, but 
was never, in Mr. Edson’s opinion, very common. The 
proofs of this publication do not appear to have been read 
at all, and the whole publication is very slovenly, ama- 
teurish, and from an ornithological point of view unsat- 
isfactory. 


To Get Rip oF MOLEs.—All dwellers in the country 
who have lawns which they try to keep in good order, are 
familiar with the damage done to such smoothly shaven 
turf by moles, Their runways and hillocks do perhaps no 
actual damage, but are very unsightly, and for that reason 
the gardener pursues the mole very energetically, if also 
unsuccessfully. Traps may catch a few of the moles but 
will not wholly abate the nuisance. A simple | sere and 
one which has recently been tried by a correspondent with 
entire success, is to drive away the animals by the use of 
the castor bean. A hole is made in the burrow or runway 
at either end and in the middle, and half a dozen of the 
beans dropped into it. The moles disappear. This, at 
least, has the case in several instances which have 
recently come under our observation. Why they go, or 
whither, we do not know, but the experiment is so simple 
and so inexpensive that each person who desires to try it, 
can do so for himself. We should be glad to hear with 
what results. 


A StriIkInG METEOR.—About 9 o’clock on the evening 
of last Friday, August 20, a remarkable meteor was seen 
in the vicinity of this city. It is described by one observer 
as being as large as the full moon, and by another as the 
size of a bushel basket. When first observed it was nearly 
in the zenith and its course seemed southeast. Its motion 
was not so rapid but that there was time to remark upon 
its brilliancy and size before it Snape’ After pass- 

y from northwest to 
southeast, the meteor burst, throwing out fiery particles 
and then disappeared, but a very perceptible train of light 
marked the course which it had pursued through the 
heavens. The light which the meteor gave was very 
brilliant, so much so that some of those who saw it re- 
marked that one could read a newspaper by. it. The 
meteor was seen in the wor of New York city and 
also on Long Island near e. 

IMPORTED GAME BIRDS ON THE PACIFIC Coast.—Smith- 
sonian Institution, Aug. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am desirous of obtaining full information respecting the 
introduction and naturalization of Japanese or Chinese 
pheasants (or any other foreign game birds) in California, 
Oregon and Washington Territory. I wish particularly 
to ascertain the particular species which have become 
naturalized and the localities where they are found.— 
ROBERT RIDGWAY. 
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A CLIMB FOR SHEEP. 


4. ARQUETT’S RANCH, Wyoming, July 14.—We have 
M been up in this neighborhood five days, like it <7 
and expect to find game very plentiful this fall. 
Marquett’s Ranch is about sixty miles east of the National 
Park, on a beautiful little trout stream. This will be our 
headquarters until we go to the Park, which will be in 
about two weeks. Then the flies will not bother the 
horses to amount to anything. After we come from the 
Park we expect to move up the South Fork of the Stink- 
Water River about twenty-five iniles, to a beautiful 
camping ground. We have been up there on horseback, 
and saw plenty of bear, elk, deer, antelope and beaver 
signs. When I say plenty I don’t mean that we can kill 
any amount of game, but with hard work we can get 
what few I care for as specimens. The cattle have driven 
all the game out of the country, or into the heart of the 
mountains where one cannot find them. But in the 
fall the heavy snows drive the game down into the 
valleys below, and they are said to winter in the valle 
we are about to move into, so I think before long I will 
write you we are being paid for our hard, long trip. 

The spot we have decided upon for our comenne ground 
on the banks of the Stinking Water is ina lovely grove 
of cottonwood trees, with meadow over a mile long, the 
grass knee high for our horses. 

There are plenty of large trout in all the streams. On 
Rock Creek I caught seventeen fine fish in about one hour. 
We are trying to dry fish, the same as we would meat of 
any kind; had some dried trout for breakfast; but I pre- 
fer mine fresh from the creek. They are fine, and every 
meal I eat of them I think how dearly I would love to be 
able to send some to the folks at home and have them re- 
main as fresh and nice as when first taken. 

I went out after supper last night to get some meat and 
succeeded in killing another antelope. Mr. Frost killed 
two deer and Jessie killed two niceantelope. During the 
five days we have been here he has killed three antelope 
andI have got the same number, so considering how 
little I have hunted that game, I think I have done well, 
for they are the hardest game to get of any kind. 

I think I will take a trip up in the mountains to-mor- 
row or next day and try my luck on mountain sheep. A 
nice sheep head will bother me more than anything else 
to get, for the sheep are high up in the mountains, among 
rocks and cliffs, where it is very difficult to get at them. 

But it is now a quarter to 9 o’clock, and as I am burn- 
ing another man’s oil, I had better stop. 

July 15.—Well, I have light now that costs me nothing, 
save a blistered nose now and then. Jessie and Mr. Frost 
have just come in from a hunt and have brought three 
antelope with them. We get plenty of meat. This noon 
we had for dinner trout, pork, venison, potatoes, graham 
gems, white bread, blackberries and cream, coffee, milk 
and pure spring water. What do you think of that for a 
bill of fare out here in the wilds? And everything tastes 
so good that I eat four times as much as I would at home. 

July 18.—On the 16th I started early up the mountains, 
the tops of which are about twelve miles from our camp, 
to see what signs of game I couldfind. Ihad six or seven 
hours of hard work, for it is terrible toil climbing the 
mountains; the air is so light that it makes it very diffi- 
cult to breathe. After toiling a half day to the summit I 
was rewarded for the exertion by seeing a band of moun- 
tain sheep, five in number. After scrambling about over 
rocks I succeeded in getting ashot at them, but only broke 
a hindleg of avery large ram; he disappeared around a 
sharp curve in the mountains. I wasaboutto get up from 
behind the rock I had hidden behind, and was mourning 
over my bad luck, when I saw the old fellow’s head peak- 
ing around the edge of the cliff he had just disappeared 
behind. My gun was ready in an instant and at the crack 
of the gun the whole band came running out in full view 
of me. I saw that one was hit in the leg, so I opened fire 
on him and hit my mark twice, as he went scrambling 
over the rocks, he soon had to give up and I knew he was 
my meat; and what was more I was sure of a very fine 
specimen to mount, for I could see that his horns were 
very large. But when I got to him what was my disap- 
pe to find a gg broken out of his left horn. 

e would weigh about 200lbs., a very large sheep. After 
I had dressed and quartered him I happend to look over to 
where I had shot at the one which had showed its head, 
and I was delightfully surprised to see another sheep 
lying dead with a bullet through his neck. After I had 
dressed this one too, I shouldered his head, which was a 
very fine one, and started for camp. 

A tramp of twelve miles to make in a mountainous country 
from sunset to dark was not a very pleasant thing to think 
of; but I was in a happy state of mind, for I had done 
good shooting and killed a sheep, and had the long-desired 
trophy. I started down the mountain with the head 
hanging over my shoulder, and every stepstuck the sharp 
points into my back about a foot, more or less. That 
would not do. I wrap the hide around my gun, tied 
it there, and by slinging it over my shoulder found I 
could carry the whole thing very easily. I had gone twe 
or three miles in that way, with no accident save the 
usual falls a person gets in this country. and was going 
along with my head bent down to help me in carrying my 
load, thinking of how proud I would be when I had the 
head mounted and wondering what you would think to 
see me as I was then, covered from head to foot with 
blood and hair. Thus revolving in my mind nothing but 
pleasant things, as I came around a little bunch of pines 
I looked to see what direction to take for camp, for it was 
fast growing dark and I wanted to be sure and get my 
bearing exactly. As I raised my eyes from the ground I 
was a little startled toseea bear of formidable aspect 
standing in my path not more than fifteen paces off. With 





much, 


ing 


_ Iay gun tied up in the hide, I was in a nice fix for 


him to tackle me, and he had a notion to do it, for he 
rose on his hindlegs and stood waiting to see what I was 
going todo. It took about one slash of my knife to cut 
the string that bound the gun and hide together; and then 
recollecting I had emptied my gun at the sheep I threw 
more cartridges into the magazine and was ready for 
bruin; but he had concluded to move camp. Just as I 
got my knife back in my belt and my gun cocked, he 
disappeared in the thick brush and I saw him no more. 
The encounter had caused no little alarm; I had the fresh 
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meat with me and he had perhaps some intention of secur- 


ing I don’t know how it would have ended; whether 
I should have retreated and given up the meat, or moved 
forward with another feather in my cap. It suited me 
well enough just as it turned out; but if he had remained 
a moment longer I should have shot at him. I reached 
ter dark and was about as tired as I ever 
care to get again. 

Yesterday Mr. Frost and I worked all day long going 
after the meat of the sheep. To-day I have worked as 
hard trying to get rid of it. It tastes very much like 
tame mutton, but is much better if anything. 

July 21.—Mr. Frost killed two bears last Monday; and 
et I shot another nice buck antelope. The head 

intend to save for mounting. ELLIOTT. 


MAINE DEER. 


NHERE is rare sport for the still-hunter in the Maine 
woods this fall. Deer are plenty, is heard in eve 

direction; but how really plenty has not yet been fully told. 
Seeing a deer is an item, and the Maine newspapers get 
hold of such items. From not very careful scanning of 
such papers I have ne up a record of nearly 100 deer, 
already seen since the spring opened. This is probably 
not one half the number that has actually been seen, and 
when it comes to be considered that but a few of the deer 
in the forests are ever seen at all, it begins to appear how 
numerous these animals have actually become in the 
Pine Tree State. A gentleman recently returned from a 
fishing trip to the Diamonds, in the Magalloway section, 
says that one of the first and most agreeable sights which 
greeted his eyes was that of a deer feeding in the edge 
of the lake in broad daylight. After that they were seen 
almost every day. It was the rule to point out the deer 
feeding to every newcomer. The Industrial Journal, 
published at Bangor, Me., says that reports from differ- 
ent sections agree that deer are more plenty in that State 
than for many years past. This is true in the recollection 
of all the residents of that State who have given the sub- 
ject ry, Fae enn Twenty years ago the seeing of a 
deer in Maine was a rare occurrence; to-day hundreds are 
seen in a single season. What has caused the change? 
That question has been answered many times in the 
FOREST AND STREAM; it does not need repetition just here. 
The deer are seen nearer the settlements than ever before, 
and what is the reason? The dreaded enemy, the hound, 
is no longer allowed to pursue him to destruction or drive 
him into the depths of the forest. Is this an argument 
in favor of hounding? 

But while the deer are thus notably plenty near the set- 
tlements, they are also just as abundant in the deep for- 
ests. Their signs were never so numerous before. So 
say those who have been there on fishing trips and other- 
wise. Another Maine paper speaks of a most noted deer 
range in the vicinity of Nicatous Lake. It says that re- 
cently James West and wife, while canoeing from Nica- 
tous Lake into Gasabeus stream and up the stream, saw 
twelve deer in one forenoon. The celebrated J. Darling, 
of Lowell, in that State, is reported to have seen eighteen 
deer on a trip to Gasabeus stream. Again, a Mr. Merrick, 
a somewhat noted bear hunter, is said to have seen seven 
deer at one time in Nicatous Lake. From the region of 
Tim and Seven ponds come reports of deer just as plenty. 
Now the full size of all these reports may be too strong, 
but at least deer are wonderfully plenty in Maine. Even 
the vacation scribblers have m 
their theme, and if they had stop with the simple an- 
nouncement that the deer were plenty, they would have 
done no harm. But when they recommend the changing 
of the game laws of that State so that the deer may again 
be destroyed, then it is time to protest. 

But would that the simple statement that there is an 
abundance of deer in Maine were all there is to be told. 
Would that the law, the strong arm of which is the very 
bone and sinew that has laid a wall around the deer dur- 
ing the breeding season till they have begun to be plenty, 
was respected as it should be! Positive evidence is not at 
hand that the sons of the rich, spending vacations in the 
Maine woods, have broken the law and been guilty of 
jack-shooting in June and July this year. Weresuch evi- 
dence in the possession of the writer, the guilty parties, if 
this reach their eyes, may rest assured it would be used 
for all it is worth. But the fresh blood on the stones lin- 
ing the shores of a pond and the hairs of a deer on the log 
over which it was drawn tell a good deal of a story. A 
party of young men in a camp not far away were about 
the onl rsons who could have reached that pond at the 
time. ere they paddled up to a deer and did they shoot 
it? The guide who was with them knows, but he will not 
divulge. But there was one tongue, innocent as nature 
made it, that money could not stop. And I wonder those 

oung men don’t hear its pitiful tones even to-day. The 
little fawn bleating at night—each night fainter and 
fainter—told that the mother doe had fallen and that the 
fount from which it had drank since its birth was forever 
stopped. Stopped for what? Stopped because the sons 
of some rich men desired to kill adeer. A noble deed 
surely! They have come back to the city and bragged of 
it. A ferocious buck, with branching horns! And the 
little fools—smaller in true manliness and kindliness than 
in bodily stature—did not know that the bucks have no 
horns in the summer time. 

The above is only a single case. I fear that there are 
more than one of them. The circumstances are actual, 
the deer was shot. It was a doe, for its remains were 
found in the pond. The bleating of the fawn at night- 
fall is also actual. Yet Mr. Leander Richardson, of New 
York, ina letter tothe Boston Herald, advocates the 
shooting of deer in the summer season, and asks that the 
laws of Maine be so modified as to permit of that practice. 
Is he a reasonable man? Is he a sportsman of a true 
heart? Then he has made one grand mistake. But this 
is not all that is going onin the Pine Tree State. The 
shooting of deer in close season, when it is so clear that 
the establishment of a close season has worked such won- 
ders in their increase, is not the ohly peculiar feature re- 
garding the enforcement of the admirable game laws of 
that State. Thére isan attempt being made to create 
sympathy for those noted ‘‘Shackers.” Tried and con- 
victed, not only of killing deer out of season, but of arson 
as well; the burning of the buildings of one of the game 
wardens. A most —— account was published in the 
FOREST AND STREAM, from the pen of Dr. S. B. Hunter, 
last winter. The crime was confessed by one of the 
criminals implicating the rest. But yet there is an influ- 
ence which is anxious that these criminals go free. The 


that a trip to the Rocky Mountains would require. 
also announced before they started that they intended to 


e this subject a part of 
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Lewiston, Me., Journal publishes a senseless article from 
the pen of a correspondent, written evidently for the 
pu of making the notorious ‘‘Shackers” martyrs. 


ere is a reckless element in Maine which desires to 


see her game laws stripped from her statute books, and 
this element has for its foster the Boston and New York 
vacationist, and the blood-and-thunder-story-reading boy, 
whose father happens to have money sufficient to indulge 
his hopeful in a trip to the Maine woods. The Maine hotel 
keeper is also in the scheme, at heart, though he is less 
open in his avowal. 


Why, only the other day a couple of 
mere boys got off the train at Winthrop, Me., armed to 


the very teeth. They had rifles and pistols, and their 
belts were stuck full of cartridges, and each ornamented 


with a hunting knife. They were going to hunt in the 
vicinity of the town, a town for many years settled and 


affording about as good an opportunity for hunting, sup- 
posing it to have been in the open season for any sort of 
game, as would the city of Saratoga. 


A couple of young 
men left Orange, N. J., the other day for the Maine 
woods, and I am told that they carried all the firearms 
They 


shoot every thing they saw, and ‘““d—n the game laws.” 
Well, some watch will be kept on those fellows. They 
may go to Maine in the open season, hereafter, that is if 
they do not fear an arrest for what they have already 
done. There is a good deal of brag and bluster, but a 
single dose of game warden, with a chance of going to a 
Maine jail till Dad arrives with the money to help them 
out, generally brings the greatest shootist to terms. 
> ey A 


A BUNDLE OF BEAR YARNS. 


HAVE often heard old lumbermen who had _ been 
brought up in the wilds of New Brunswick, and had 
not been free from the odor of pine gum six years of their 
three score and ten, say that they never saw a live, free, 
wild bear in their lives. I have yet, before reaching half 
that age, time to accomplish much good or evil, and I am 
as familiar with the form of bruin in his native woods as 
I am with the appearance of the cows in my father’s pas- 
ture. Some men, apparently not endowed by nature with 
any peculiar gifts, harvest ten-dollar bills at every turn- 
ing, while others, none the more favored naturally, seem 
to be blessed by frequent sights of bears. And yet hun- 
dreds argue that there is no such a thing as ‘‘luck.” 

When about «ix years of age, I was on an old wood 
road a hundred yards from my father, and concealed 
from his view by a turning in the road, when a large 
black animal cressed the road in front of me, simply 
deigning to cast in my direction a sneaking sidelong 
glance. I thought it was a big dog of bad repute owned 
by one of our neighbors, and it was several years after be- 
fore I knew that on that day I had seen my first bear. 
AsI grew in years and stature, if not in wisdom, it be- 
came a cherished ambition to kill one; and a story re- 
cently published in this paper reminds me of my only ex- 
perience in that line. I put an ounce spherical ball into 
the head of a trapped bear just below the inner corner of 
the left eye, and it came out of the back of his neck on 
one side of the spine. He dropped but came to his feet 
with the quickness of lightning. ‘Across his brow his 
hand he drew, from blood and mist to clear his sight,” 
and then he came for us literally ‘‘with blood in his eye.” 
His vigor was in no way diminished by the time we had 
reloaded our single muzzleloader, and had he been free 
he could have chewed up the entire audience. Robinson 
Gardiner put a bullet in about an inch above the other 
and he sank dead without astruggle. Thesecond touched 
the brain, the first didn’t. 

The unscientific ease with which some healthy speci- 
mens have lately been secured, has considerably dimin- 
ished the longing to slaughter one free and untrammelled, 
on his native heath or huckleberry barren; and I have 
concluded that the mere killing of a bear is no great feat 
after all. 

In the summer of ’83 the residents of the eastern side 
of Salmon River, turned out en masse to give a sort of 
matinee ‘‘benefit” to an old sheep-pen depopulator. He 
was in a block of woods adjacent to the river, and asa 
lumberman would say, ‘‘they quickly ran a boom around 
him.” But bruin knew a trick worth two of that. Like 
Horatius Cocles, he saw the foe blocking all the avenues 
of escape behind, the river in front, and probable safety on 
the other side. He had the advantage of the Roman hero, 
in not being encumbered with any harness; and he showed 
slightly better judgment, though perhaps less valour, in 
not fooling away any time in making speeches. So he 
plunged in to swim over amid a shower of lead like 
that among which the patriotic artist depicts Commo- 
dore Perry during his progress towards another vessel 
after the sinking of his flagship in the celebrated Put-in- 
Bay conflict. But there was one factor in the result 
which the bear hadn’t considered. In midstream the 
schooner Watchman, Capt. Humphries, bore down upon 
him. In the bow chains stood the captain with determi- 
nation plainly visible in his countenance and a pickaroon 
in his hand. The vessel was laid alongside, the sharp 
steel went deep into bruin’s brain, a fall was run down, 
he was hoisted on board, taken to the warf at Chipman, 
where G. G. King, M. P., took the deposition of the master; 
the captain pocketed $3.00 bounty and shipped the carcass 
home by steamer next morning, 

All the bears I ever saw, save one, seemed to be pos- 
sessed of a modest, retiring disposition, as if they would 
object to notoriety being suddenly thrust on them, and 
had a decided repugnance to forming any close acquaint- 
ance with a man, without some knowledge of his past 
character and present intentions; in short, they seemed 
to have adopted the maxim, “Live and let live.” So 
sublime was the impudence of that exception, that per- 
haps the story is worth repeating: One Sunday in Octo- 
ber, 1871, with a companion, I left a house on Grand 
Lake to go to a point on the Washadunoak, about eight 
miles distant. Five miles of the road led through an 
almost unbroken forest. Two miles from Grand Lake is 
a little hollow, the drainage of which is very imperfect; 
and as a consequence, the turnpike portion of the road 
(about 12ft. wide) ran through a pond, about 9ft. wide on 
either side of the road. The night, to use the words of 
my companion, ‘‘was dark as the inside of a nigger’s 

ket.” We were walking briskly along near the mid- 

e of the road at the place described, talking and laugh- 
ing, when a great black mass arose within three feet of 
us, giving vent to a snarl that chilled the blood to my 
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TARGET TESTS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


toes. We cleared the right hand pond at one standing 

jump, and stood there quietly, and saw bruin pick his 

way gingerly through the other, as if ignorant of its 
depth and averse to wetting his feet, his form showing 
uite plainly against the water. Upon examination by 

a light his track showed him to have been a ‘“‘whopper.” 

st some athlete dispute the correctness of the es 
in the above jump, I wish to leave on record the follow- 
ing challenge: Give me a bear—a good, savage, wild one 
to stimulate me—and I will back myself for one single 
standing jump against any unstimulated man in the 
world. Stake to be a year’s subscription to FOREST AND 

STREAM. Match to ra place here. The acceptor of the 

challenge to find the bear. 

The companion mentioned above is now a grocery clerk 
on Summer street, Lynn, Mass., and I will wager that he 
never got over the counter with so much agility as he dis- 
played in leaping that pond. 

About seven years ago a large bear operated about five 
miles from where I write, and one evening killed a sheep 
in a lane 150yds. from the house of the owner. But one 
house in the neighborhood boasted an arsenal (a nanny. 
double 14 and a single 16), and the “‘shootists” of this ranc 
were two boys, Tony and Fred, aged sixteen and fourteen. 
Tony was a large, active fellow, somewhat given to blow; 
the younger was undersized and unassuming. Jake, a 
son of the losing sheep owner, laid his trouble before this 
household, and it was agreed that the three boys should 
waylay and shoot the depredator when he should come 
back to thé bait next evening, as he was,.sure to do. 
Tony, in his generosity, fitted Jake out with the 16, and 
Fred had to be content with a neighbor’s old converted 
musket, having a bore like a mortar. It had been re- 
stocked when an axe and jack-knife were the only avail- 
able tools, and could have been worshipped without 
violating the first commandment, inasmuch as it was not 
in the shape of anything ‘‘in the heavens above or on the 
earth beneath or in the waters under the earth.” On 
their way to the scene of the coming tragedy the elder 
boys were pointing their guns at every rock and wishing 
it were the bear; the younger, burdened by his Revolu- 
tionary relic, walked meekly along with never a word. 
About midnight the country was aroused by a deafening 
uproar, consisting of the amalgamated four reports of 
guns and the snarl of a badly wounded bear. The sheep 
owner rushed to the spot with a lantern, but discreetly 
avoided going too near before the guns were reloaded, ere 
which time the bear got away tothe bush. He left abroad 
trail of blood, and had charged toward the spot where the 
boys lay, knocking down the panel of fence next the one 
behind which they were concealed. 

Tony and Jake were jubilant—they were the heroes of 
the hour, and could tell you to an inch where they placed 
their bullets. The next day two 14 balls anda 16 were 
cut out of the cedar rail next to the “rider” of the fence, 
too high to hurt a bear, unless he were on the wing. 
Some one asked Fred where he thought he aimed. ‘Don’t 
know—somewhere about his provision sack.” 

Speaking of watching for a bear reminds me of an ex- 
perience of my own, dating 1870. There was a bear 
abroad in the land. He was a bold and bare-faced bear, 
who would bear off sheep when barely out of sight of their 
owners. Charley McKennelly and I were the only per- 
sons in the vicinity who owned or tampered with fire- 
arms. One evening upon my return from a very success- 
ful pigeon shoot (from nature’s trap—the buckwheat 
fields) I found that a neighbor’s son had caught the 
bear in the act of killing one of our sheep, and Charley 
was awaiting my return that we might watch for him. I 
was armed with a double 20, Charley with a single 16 
and a bowie, and to quote John Marshall, ‘‘all of ’em darn 
well loaded with single ball.” There was a stump heap 
thirty feet from the carcass, and we tunnelled it out for a 
blind. A bear usually visits a bait about dark, midnight, 
or daybreak, but on the first evening we had no manifesta- 
tions of the near presence of the one we wereafter. Yet, 
I will never forget how I mistook my heart beats for foot- 
falls, how I strained my eyes to see out into the starlit 
night, and the bracing and stringing of nerves at the 
slightest crackling in the brush. We took turns watching 
the bait, a grasp of the arm signifying a desire to be 
relieved, and a tap on the shoulder to mean “‘bear’s here.” 
Just after dark on the second evening I got the expected 
tap, but with it came the snap of the cap on Mac’s gun as 
she missed fire. A hare could not have exceeded that 
bear in the speed of his getting away. 

Mac acknowledged that he had deadly aim on the bear 
before giving me the signal, and I was chagrined to say 
the least. We watched all the next night and no bear. 
Neither of us having slept for three nights, we were 
nearly used uP, and Mac said he would watch no longer. 
But those who know me will cheerfully testify to the 
fact that a prominent feature in my character isa dogged 
perseverance—a half brother to obstinacy. I was bound 
to have an interview with that bear. John Keast, a lad 
two years older than myself, fitted out with Mac’s gun, 
consented to bear me company, and I tried itagain. One 
o’clock A. M. and no bear. I felt that I must soon yield 
to the influence of the drowsy god. Sol said, “Jack, I 
can’t keep awake; should the bear come during the next 
two hours you can’t miss him at 30ft., and I'll come in at 
the finish; at the end of that time wake me.” When I 
awoke the sun had been up fifteen minutes, Jack lay 
snoring by my side, and the sheep, where was it? I rubbed 
my eyes and looked again, but saw nothing save a few 
“fragmentary scraps” of bones and wool. Bruin had 
eaten the sheep and crunched the bones within a biscuit’s 
throw of us. I did not give vent to any particular ‘‘feel- 
ings”—I would have needed a throat the size of a barrel. 
My vocabulary was painfully meager, too, for my lips 
had never been contaminated with anything akin to a 
‘cuss word.” I hada choking sensation that has ap- 
peared in a lesser degree a few times since, and a longing 
to get out from there as soon as possible. 

Iam not afraid of a bear, perhaps because familiarity 
breeds contempt—a snake startles me far more. I once 
heard of a boy who, as evidence that he was not afraid of 
work, introduced the fact that he had “lain down and 
slept by it;” and if this testimony be voted good, I can 
fairly bring forward the last story to show that fear of a 
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DUNBARTON, N. H., Aug. 21. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


the result of the trial of his new gun. 


record.” 
8 shot to the ounce. 


put 539 pellets on target. 
all but 10 of 499 pellets forming the charge. 


The last shot given is 401 pellets No. 7 shot. 
did the other 37 come from? ANALYTICAL. 
NEw YORK, Aug. 20. 


GAME PRESERVING IN BRITAIN. 
Ill,—THE FEATHERED GAME OF THE FIELDS. 


fields. 
or gray partridge (Perdix cinerea), and the red-legged, 
French or Guernsey partridge (Perdix rubra). 


Barbary partridge (P. petrosa), and the Virginian quail, 


state once or twice, is not fostered and has never been 


warrant its inclusion among British game birds, 


purposes. 
the term game birds, the common variety is immensely 
superior, and in outside considerations is far ahead of its 
gallic congener. Indigenous to the country, it finds in 
the British isles a habitat more congenial, apparently, 
than any other portion of Europe, perhaps of the globe. 
It is not a bird which goes down before the leveling in- 
fluences of a progressive agriculture; on the contrary, it 
is to the carefully and extensively cultivated districts that 
one must go to discover our we in its beau ideal of 
ahaunt. With other game birds it is different, civilizing 
influences scatter them far afield; with the partridge the 
reverse is the case, since it is as accommodating in its 
preferences and dislikes as we could wish; it will thrive 
and multiply as well in the highly-cultivated as in the 
semi-wild districts, it is as much at home in the meadows 
as the moorland; but if we want to see the common par- 
tridge of Britain in greatest numbers and in finest flight, 
we must go to the best-farmed localities of the country. 

I must not attempt to describe in detail the many differ- 
ing districts wherein Perdix finds a congenial haunt. The 
bird is altogether too ubiquitous to admit of that, but 
while certifying to its more or less pronounced plentiful- 


oa man ee ‘ea in my being. L. I. FLOWER. | ness throughout the British Isles, I may point out that if 
EMSEG, N. B. it be reasonably aided, that if a modicum of assistance in 
LINCOLN, Del., Aug. 16.—The propect for quail here in | the way of protection from vermin and hing be lent 
to it, the partridge will establish itself almost anywhere. 


Sussex county is good, also for rabbits and wood ducks.— 
Ww. z. 5 ne , Any district where. there is a fair proportion of arable 


land, and where the ground is of somewhat broken char- 


Forest and Stream Fables. acter, suits it. Our fields here rarely reach fifty acres, 


The target record as published in FoREST AND STREAM 
The gun mentioned 

4idrs. King’s quick- 
shot powder, and ijoz. Tatham’s chilled No. 8 shot. 
Three successive targets in 30in. arch at 40yds., count 
o. 7 (Tath- 
am’s, I suppose) this phenomenal gun puts 401 in the tar- 
Now as Tatham’s chilled 8s, measured in Dixon’s 
standard measure, should count 500 pellets to the 1}ozs. 
struck measure, an average of 509 is certainly wonderful; 
likewise the pattern of 401 made with No. 7, inasmuch as 


do not doubt the statement of the president of the Marion 
tterns recorded, but I am 
— sure that the size of the shot was incorrectly marked. 

f the gentleman will take the trouble to count the num- 
ber of pellets in the loads he used, taking the shot from 
the same bags used when making the targets, I think he 
will find he has been using a size or two smaller than he 


pposed. . 
1 have probably targeted as much if not more than any 
one in New England, excepting, perhaps, men in the gun 
At least I have shot at targets 1,500 or more Car-, 
tridges loaded in every conceivable manner, and I know 
the only correct way is to count the pellets in the charges 
of shot used. It is not necessary to count each load, one 
Not long since I made 
some targets with a 12-gauge Scott, using shot from a bag 
marked Tatham’s trap 7s and to contain 345 pellets to the 
Three consecutive targets gave patterns of 400, 
I knew at once that 
there was something wrong, and by counting 1joz. from 
agp as when there should have been 
e from a second bag marked the 
same, and found over 620. I then sent to Tatham’s 
factory for a sample of their trap 7s, and they were sent 
eee them with the two bags I 
ifference; in fact mine should have 
been marked trap 8s or 9s. Now, these bags were bought 
of Kirkwood, of Boston, and came straight from Tatham’s 
and were not opened until I got them. Such amistake is 
Therefore, I say the only 
safe way is to count asample when you wish to make 


Let the owner of the Lefever gun send it to Mr. Crit- 
I am sure it will be tried fairly, and should it 
average 400 pellets of Tatham’s 8s, according to Mr. Crit- 
tenden’s proposal, it will be returned with the $25 which 
Mr. C. has offered, and its owner can congratulate himself 
on the possession of the closest shooting gun in the 


It was very kind of Mr. Brown to give to all shooters 
Now, if he will 
explain how he gets more pellets on the target than the 
charge contains, he will confer a greater obligation on 
one at least, and doubtless on many who read his ‘‘target 
Tatham’s table for soft shot gives 399 pellets No. 
This makes 499 pellets in a 14oz. 
charge, which is what Mr. Brown used. His first shot 
He used chilled shot, however. 
I have not at hand a table for that kind, and perhaps they 
are more numerous than the soft shot in equal weights. 
Assuming the contrary, the worst target given — 
This is 
indeed wonderful shooting, and it is not difficult to 
believe that the six members of the gun club who were 
present acknowledged that they had never seen it equalled. 
One ounce 
of that kind contains 291 pellets, 140z., 364 pellets. Where 


S Isaid before, partridges, quails and landrails are, 
strictly speaking, the only feathered game of our 
Of partridges we boast two varieties, the common 






Besides 
these we include, by courtesy rather than by right, the 





which is here called the Virginian partridge. The former 
of these two latter birds has been found here in a wild 


successfully introduced in numbers sufficiently large to 
The 
Virginian partridge has been successfully introduced and 
established here, but not by any means generally, and it 
is still rather a fancy bird than one reserved for sporting 


Of the two partridges which are in the true spirit of 


summer, the tender shoots o 


probably average about ten; niore or less regular hed: 
rows, hedges and dykes divide them from one another, 
trees everywhere dot the landscape; occasionally a stretch 
of woodland, an expanse of low brake or of commop 
serves to make the cultivated land more apparent. Here, 
then, where cornfields alternate with meadows, and 
there again with root-fields, anon to be broken in upon by 
uncultivated land, the English partridge finds its most 
general haunt. Such as I try to sketch to you is typical 
ridge land. Where stiff stone walis, closely cropped 
edges and an almost distressing succession of meadows 
are features of the landscape, the partridge finds the 
locality less suited to its taste and does not attain such 
numerical strength. The coveys are fewer and further 
between, the birds usually less robust and the broods 
frequently small in number. Still despite all these dis. 
advantages they will usually maintain themselves in fair 
stock and afford plenty of sport if the sheltering arm of 
the preserver an 
them. 


U 
lands we find the partridge fairly plentiful, increasing al- 
ways as the farmer extends the sco 
operations. In the bleak portions of Wales and Scotland, 
on the rough outlying inhospitable islands surrounding 
the mainland of the latter province, upon our more 
southern moorlands and in Ireland, the partridge is every- 
where comparatively plentiful, so that its generally ac- 
commodating tastes as to habitat and haunt are suff- 
ciently obvious. The common partridge is of decidedly in- 
teresting habits, more so than almost any British game 
bird. In early spring time pasture fields and fallows are 
mostly frequented, and it rarely leaves these. except for 
the spinnies and low brakes. metimes severe weather 
will drive it to the shelter afforded by these, at other 
times and far more frequently it resorts to them to sun 
and dust itself. The first week in February usually wit- 
nesses the commencement of the mating time, and if the 
season proves reasonably favorable, pairing will be 
pene apace by the middle of the same month. It is 

uring this period that the pugnacious instincts of the 
bird come to the fore. The males always outnumber the 
females, consequently frequent set-to’s for the acquisition 
of a mate result, and as the Perdix is a determined little 
fellow, plucky, almost fierce, the contests are pretty 
severe. 
hie them to bachelordom, and the 
their victorious competitors in Cupid’s arena is completed. 
According to the district so the earliness or lateness of the 
mating season, and sometimes when cold weather super- 
venes in March—as it often does here—the matings will 
be dissolved and the birds form back into their original 
coveys to separate and re-pair afresh at a more pro- 
pitious moment. 
























































characteristics common to all partridge nests. The nest 
itself is a ve 
up in selecting its site. It is a plain, small hollow, of 
some more or less pronounced sheltering. The most com- 


larly pronounced tufts of 
fields. Asa rule, the nest will under these circumstances 
be found to be situated upon a slightly elevated spot cal- 
culated to run off any water resulting from heavy rain. 
It may, moreover, be at the foot of some bush, post or 
tree, beneath a hedgerow, sometimes in a spinney or low 
covert or broken ground near a field; sometimes at the 
foot of a post or railing; just upon the borders of a moor 
or within a plantation;-1f the bird be a moor partridge, 
then beneath some tuft of heather, where you might find 
a hare form, or under a sheltering, overhanging ledge 
near a river. 
partridge place her nest and pursue the process of incuba- 
tion under the care and close attention of her consort. 


r affair considering all the time taken © 


sportsman be judicially extended to © 


m all our rough uncultivated or semi-cultivated ; 


and style of his " 


Those cockbirds failing to acquire mates have to | 
pairing of the hen with | 


In all or any of these spots will the hen © 


The eggs, large-sized for the bird, rather round than oval, © 


The common partridge -is monogamous, and instances ~ 
in which it has failed to be so are not recorded. The site © 
of the nest is chosen with great deliberation and some- ~ 
times after many weeks searching for a site suitable to ~ 
the exigencies of the case. In point of situation it varies © 
very much, but there will always be one or two little | 


BS 4 coal 


natural formation or scraped out by the bird, beneath — 4 


“is 


mon sites for partridge nests are beneath some particu- © 
growth in clover, corn or grass / 


of a deep olive yellow, vary in number from a half dozen © 
to a score, and average, according to my reckoning, about © 


fourteen per pair of birds. Three weeks is the period 
necessary for incubation, during which the male bird 
keeps assiduous watch, although never assisting in the 
hatching, while willing to protect his mate with his life. 
Truly, dumb nature teaches a paradoxical lesson. The 
partridge will risk all for his unborn progeny and the rat 
will make a meal off his own at the earliest moment pos- 
sible! Within a few hours of their being hatched the 
young commence to move out and look around for them- 
selves. The early protection and feeding of the young- 
sters is shared by both parent birds. They lead them 
forth, forage for them, and give the chickens such instruc- 
tion in the way they should go as is to be expected from 
them. 
vermin enemies to contend with, crows and magpies and 
stoats being of these the chief, in addition to inclemen- 
cies of weather, which at this particular point of their 
existence often plays sad havoc with them. During the 
first few weeks of their existence the nightly roost of 
parent and offspring is made upon the ground in some 
spot similar to that where the nest was made, the hen 
bird covering the chicks with her body, while her consort 
sometimes assists. Later on, when the young become too 
large the covey passes the night in a compact bunch, 
heads pointing outward. This habit of nesting closely 
together lends considerable assistance to those poachers 
who practice night-netting of partridges. 

Hatching time with these birds varies wonderfully, and 
any time from the middle of March—although this is a 
most exceptionally early time—to the commencement of 
July will witness their hatching out. A great deal in this 
respect depends upon the season and the locality, so that 
a hard and fast line cannot be laid down, although it may 
be mentioned that the stricter the system of preservation 
the more irregular the hatching season. f 

The daily life of the common ee is decidedly in- 
teresting, more so than most birds. As the sun rises an 
sends its rays slanting across the estate, the partridges 
commence to move a and search for food. This is of 
many kinds, and varies according to the season of the 
year and the locality. In ing and the larger portion of 

herbage of countless descrip- 


tion and their seeds. To the agriculturist it is useful, for 


chief among its many foods are the weeds of the farm, 


At this tender age young partridges have many 
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+43 is vegetable diet, insects in their multi- 
- ottition ” eeeoviae it with a large proportion of its 
— this category being ants, spiders, aphides 


in po ; 
food, nota that destructive little pens, She cuckoo-spit 
in particular, wireworms and slugs. e young Re 
tridges, in fact, until fully matured, consume nothing but 
insect . ; : : 
: il late in the summer and during the 
os that partridges draw a share of their 
= lies from the cornfield, and I am right, I think, in 
maintaining that it is only the few ears of corn within its 
vach that are emptied of their grain. The bird does not 
ak down the corn and feed on it as do such birds as the 
yood-pigeon. I doubt, too, moreover, if it be the grain 
which is the primary end in view; may it not be, 
is it not, in fact, the countless swarm of insects in the 
fields, and the almost as numerous seeds of cornfield 
weeds? After the corn is cut, however, the partridge eats 
rrain freely, for it is well within reach, and the cornfield 
is no longer the seething mass of insect life it was before 
the reaping machine was put to it. ‘ 

Directly partridges have fed; they adjourn to some par- 
ticular spot, there to pass the day. This may be a root, 
clover or even cornfield, some low brake or covert, per- 
haps a moor-edge, and in the reaping season, last, but not 
least, the stubbles. In winter time scarcity of provender 
will modify this routine considerably. As evening ap- 
proaches, or to speak more correctly, toward sundown 
the broods “squat” for the night, when they ‘“juck,” 
jucking being their evening calling to one another. The 
covey is inseparable until next mating time, but some- 
times several broods will pack or occasionally one or two 
coveys only will unite their forces. : : 

Sometimes, in fact frequently, hen partridges will use 
the same nest and hatch conjointly, but when the young- 
sters tumble into the world a division of the progeny is 
made and two broods formed. No birds are neater or 
more careful of themselves than partridges; they pursue 
their toilet daily with almost religious regularity. They 
are in many ways grand game birds, and the common 
variety provides us in Britain with sport of unsurpassed 
excellence. 

THE FRENCH PARTRIDGE. 

Red-legs—the French partridge—owes its introduction 
into the British Isles it is said, to our erstwhile merry 
monarch Charles II. Be this so or not he gets the credit 
of it, but his endeavors to establish red-legs in Britain was 
an ultimate failure and their successful installation is due 
to the action of some ‘‘noble lords” who some seventy 
years ago managed to establish a head of this game bird 
in Suffolk, from which county they have spread through- 
out Britain and become thoroughly a denizen of our pre- 
serves, 

The Guernsey partridge offers so little divergence in 
habits, though of decidedly different coloring from the 
ordinary one, that no useful ends would be gained were 
I to detail all its various idiosyncracies of habit and char- 
acter. As far as the choice of locality goes, it prefers 
rougher, more hilly parts than the common Frag 
landscape of semi-cultivated nature, interspersed with low 
uneven copse appearing to find most favor. Unlike the 
Perdix cinerea it perches on trees, gates and hedgerows, 
and affects rather the habits of the pheasant in this respect 
than those of the partridge kind in general. They do not 
suffer domestication, and you cannot hand rear them as 
you can the common partridge. Asa bird of sport I hold 
them inferior; they are decided runners and difticult to get 
up. To move them well a quick, bustling spaniel or driving 
is necessary; when frequent among their more favored 
congeners they are decided spoil-sports. They are obtru- 
sive,domineering birds, always seeking to “‘lord it” over the 
others, and if they reach any numerical importance upon 
a partridge preserve will contribute largely to a decrease 
in the stock of common partridges. As a Perdiax I dislike 
the Guernsey partridge; per se it is a fair game bird and 
not to be despised by any means, 


QUAILS, 


We have but one British quail—strictly speaking—and 
that is Coturnix vulgaris. Taken altogether the bird is 
not a permanent resident here, as the large majority of 
them pursue an annual migration to and from more 
southern climes. A small percentage of them, however, 
remain here, permanently nesting and breeding. Our 
stock of quail is on the increase and with increased assist- 
ance from preservers would soon be important as it is at 
present scattered. It is during the months between 
May and October that we get our chief supply of quails 
in several parts of the country, the birds in others being 
practically absent. 

In habits the bird as we have it much resembles the par- 

tridge, choosing as its favorite localities what we would call 
typical partridge land. Unless flushed by dog or man it 
rarely rises to wing and spends practically the whole of 
its life upon the ground finding its food and nesting in 
the same way. Generally dubbed _ polygamous, I am of 
opinion that as a very general rule it is monagamous, 
besides being unsociable and pugnacious. According to 
whether the birds have wintered here or not, so the time 
of nesting, three or four weeks difference in period serv- 
ing to denote this fact. The eggs vary from eight to 
twenty, the female alone incubating, the male remaining 
irregularly in attendance. The. period of incubation ex- 
tends over twenty days; a poor percentage of the young 
reach maturity, the latter running and feeding within an 
hour or two of birth which, with unmigrated birds will 
be toward the middle of July. 
_ The quail has a varied diet, finding its chief sustenance 
in the seeds of the chickweed, plantain, orache, persi- 
caria, dock, wild vetches, rushes and spret; besides the 
tender shoots of all these, small quantities of grain slugs 
and many kinds of ground insects. 

In constitution it isa decidedly hardy bird and fairly 
free from diseases. The winter time, however, causes it 
to lose condition, particularly is this the case when we 
have much snow. 

As birds of sport they are held in least estimation by 
those who know them least; they certainly have a ten- 
dency toward creeping, but that is a di culty easily 
remedied, and I think we should preserve and foster the 
quail much more than we do. 


LANDRAILS—(Crex pratensis). 


The landrail, corncrake, daker hen or what not else is 
also indirectly to be included among the game birds of 
the fields, although really not such, s king strictly. A 
migratory bird with an occasional Reposition to winter 






































noted in our town as a first-class shot and trainer. 
long ago I brought ‘‘Woodcraft” and I never got so much 
usefulness for a dollar. 









and nest here; it arrives early in May, sometimes before 
then, the northern parts of our island usually witnessing 
the first arrivals. 
a confirmed runner and one of the worst description, it is 
a spoil-sport, and unless on preserves where rough shoot- 
ing is practiced, I do not recommend its encouragement 
for reason of the bad influence its exercises upon the 
working of setters and pointers. Being of but little in- 
terest, 
merely mention it as likely to get up when you are brush- 
ing for partridges or rabbits. 


As a bird of sport its qualities are poor; 


need not enlarge upon its habits and the like, but 


MOORMAN. 


Devon, England. 
[TO BE CONTINUED IN ISSUE OF SEPT. 9.] 


HINTts ON CAMPING.—Mechanicsville, N. Y., Aug. 6.— 


Editor Forest and Stream: For twelve years I have been J 
a reader of the FoREST AND STREAM. First it was bor- 
rowed from a friend, then bought at a news stand, and 
lastly subscribed for. 
and interesting stories read of the events of others. 
‘‘Nessmuk” says ‘‘hunters are born and not made.” I 
was born a hunter. 
who pointed to certain shiftless fellows as patterns of 
hunters, I would go yr until my father took the 
hammers off my gun (or hi 

watch for a.gun of my own, and until this day have never 
been without one. 
the woods with no other companion than my dog and 
nature, and I shall never consider it time lost. 
is never lost to the true sportsman, but will bring to his 
memory in old age such pleasant thoughts that he will 
bless his Creator for the gifts of the woods and streams. 
My first setter was trained according to the suse 
an old woodsman, and the system was very similar to that 


Many are the useful hints obtained 
Contrary to the warnings of parents 


s gun). I then traded my 
any are the hours I have spent in 


Such time 


estion of 


laid down in ‘Training vs. Breaking.” Ike Clark = 
ot 


It should be read by every one 


who camps out. I think ‘‘Nessmuk” could add one more 


piece of camp furniture to his list, and I send you a cir- 
cular of a covered roaster. 


The top can be nested in the 
bottom or the roaster can be packed with the coffee, 


sugar and other small packages, which are forever break- 


ing in the pack and mixing with everything else. For 


roasting everything, from potatoes to bread, it is just the 
thing. When you put your potatoes in it and place them 


under the ashes you are sure to find them again and clean. 
I send this in return for many hints of like nature I have 
received, and hope some camper who has been bothered 
like myself by dirt and dust may be benefited thereby.— 
SPORTSMAN. eg circular is of ‘‘Daggett’s patent roaster 
and baker,” which is a deep baking pan with a cover of 
equal depth fitting tightly over it, resembling two pans 
shut together edges to. | 





CLUB CONSTITUTION.—The Waterbury, Conn., Game 
and Fishing Club’s constitution is short and yet 
comprehensive, as follows: Art. 1. We the undersigned 
hereby associate ourselves under the name of the Water- 
bury Game and Fishing Club. Art. 2. The object of this 
association is to protect, preserve and replenish the game 
and fish of this locality. Art. 3. The officers shall con- 
sist of a president, a secretary and a treasurer, and such 
other officers and committees as the association may deem 
necessary from time to time. Art. 4. The president, 
secretary and treasurer shall perform the duties usually 
assigned to such officers; and shall be elected annually by 
ballot, or by vote of the majority of the members present, 
voting ‘‘viva voce.” Art. 5. The annual meeting for the 
election of officers shall be held on Monday in August in 
each year. Special meetings may be called by the 
president at any time or upon the request of five members 
of the club. Art. 6. Each member of this club shall be 
required to sign the agreement hereinafter written, and 
_ signing pay the sum of two dollars initiation fee. 

onorary members may however be admitted by vote of 
the club without payment of the fee. Art. 7. No mem- 
ber of this association shall be allowed to shoot game or 
catch fish for the market. Art. 8. Members of this club 
shall use their utmost caution against injuring fences, 
crops, or other property upon lands over which they hunt 
or fish. And to guard against fires being set in the woods, 
the members shall use the manufactured wads and no 
others. Art. 9. We do not deem it necessary to prescribe 
it as a rule that no member of this club shall shoot or fish 
on Sunday, but any member guilty of such practice shall 
be liable to expulsion. Art. 10. We the undersigned 
agree to abide by the above rules and regulations and will 
use our influence to sustain them as long as we are mem- 
bers of this association; and any member wilfully violat- 
ing this agreement shall be expelled from the club. 


A GREENHORN ON A RUNWAY.—Staunton, Va.—There 
came an Englishman to this city visiting friends, and 
while here a party of gentlemen went on a deer hunt at 
a place known as Duryfield. Mr. P. had the task of put- 
ting each man on his respective stand, always leaving him 
with the admonition, ‘If he comes this way kill him, for 
if he goes through he will go to the river;” but not once 
telling them not to shoot at anything but a deer or some- 
thing larger. After putting all the men on their stands, 
he rode off to the road leading to the river intending to 
follow the deer to water should he get through. Notlong 
after Mr. P. left the Englishman he heard two reports in 
quick succession. He rode to thestand as fast as possible 
expecting to see a fine buck; but judge of his disgust 
when the Englishman exhibited a crow, exclaiming, 
‘‘Why, Mr. P., I did not know you had such fine ravens 
in the States!” ‘Ravens, the devil,” exclaimed Mr. P., 
“that is nothing but a crow. You must not shoot at any- 
thing on a stand but deer.” So once more P. left to watch 
the road leading to water. After some time a loud shout- 
ing was heard at the Englishman’s stand, and all hands 
made for this point. When asked what was the matter, 
the Englishman told how he had set his gun down at a 
tree and gone off about twenty. a to walk the cold out 
of his feet, when down the hill came the deer, and he 
rushed for his gun, when ‘“‘the blasted thing turned and 
went the other way.” This broke up the hunt. After 
getting to the hotel, court was held to try all of the part 
who had broken the rules of a deer hunter on the stand. 
The penalty of each offender is usually the loss of the ex- 
treme end of his shirt; but when they got to the Eng- 
lishman all hands voted to let him off, which we did.—B. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE Fair will be held at Jackson, 
Sept. 13-17. 


































DENVER, Colo., Aug. 17.—A meeting of the Standart 
Shooting Club was held last evening at the Chamber of 
Commerce. There were twenty-eight members present. 
The president made a report on the condition of the club, 
The a made to the club by Governor Grant and 
Mr. J. M. Patrick to give shooting privileges over their 
lake was explained by the president and treasurer. On 
motion the board of directors was increased from three 
to five, and the directors were requested to prepare and 

resent to the coming Legislature a bill to prevent spring 

uck shooting. The directors were authorized to build 
a house near Johnson Lake. It was decided that the 
honorary members of the club shall not exceed five. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, S. H. Standart; First Vice-President, J. S. 
Sedam; Second Vice-President, L. L. Higgins; Secretary, 

. H. P. Voorhees; Treasurer, W. D. Todd. The Rev. 
Myron Reed then arose and in the name of the society 

resented to Colonel Todd a handsome double-barreled 

aly shotgun. On the butt was a silver plate with the 
inscription, ‘‘Presented to Colonel W. D. Todd from the 
members of the Shooting Club.” Mr. Todd responded in 
a short and wittily turned speech, expressing his gratitude 
to the club. After partaking of refreshments the club 
adjourned until the first Monday in February. 


TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION.—NashviJle, Tenn., Aug. 21. 
Editor Forest and Stream: The sportsmen of Tennessee 
have for some time thought of organizing a club for the 
better protection of game and fish and the improvement 
of the dog. A large and enthusiastic meeting of sports- 
men was held at the Maxwell House in Nashville, Tenn., 
on the night of Aug. 20, for the purpose of organization. 
The following officers were elected: Col. H. E. Jones, 
President; A. M. Young, First Vice-President; D. A. Brad- 
ley, Second Vice-President; R. M. Dudley, Secretary 
and Treasurer. The executive committee will be com- 
posed of men from all sections of the country. It is the 
intention of the association to hold a field trial some- 
where in Middle or West Tennessee, commencing Dec. 20 
next. There will be a Derby and an All-Age Stake open 
to the world. Fuller information can be had on appli- 
cation to the secretary, whose address is Nashville, Tenn, 
Resolutions were passed indorsing the course of the 
FOREST AND STREAM in its opposition to spring shooting 
and its fight in favor of game protection. Our next meet- 
ing will be at our club room, evening of Sept. 10, to 
which all sportsmen are invited.—R. M. DUDLEY, Sec. 
and Treas. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING RESORTS on the line of the 
Hastings & Dakota division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway are thus detailed in a handbill pre- 
pared by General Passenger and Ticket Agent A. V. H. 
Carpenter, of Chicago. In Minnesota: For hunting—Bird 
Island, Montevideo, Appleton, Ortonville, Austin, Bloom- 
ing Prairie, Faribault, Northfield, Cannon Falls, Fair- 
mont, Sherburn, Jackson, Lakefield, Fulda, Edgerton, 
For fishing—Big Stone Lake (on the boundary line), 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota River, Vermillion River, 
Cannon Lake, Lakes Sisseton, Budd, Buffalo, George and 
Hall (these last five all near Fairmont). In Dakota: For 
hunting— Webster, Groton, Aberdeen, Ellendale, Ashton, 
Wolsey, Woonsocket, Wahpeton, Canton, Lennox, Parker, 
Flandreau, Egan, Madison, Howard, Diana, Mitchell, 
Sioux Falls, Yankton. For fishing—Big Stone Lake, 
Lake Madison, Big Sioux River, Lake Traverse, Waubay 
Lake, Rice Lake. In Iowa: For hunting—Le Roy, Ply- 
mouth, Carpenter, Algona, Emmetsburg, Ruthven, Oko- 
boji, Sanborn, Rock Valley, Calliope. For fishing—Lakes 
Okoboji, Spirit Lake, Clear Lake, Des Moines River, Peli- 
can Lake, Trumbull Lake, Swan Lake. 


WEST VIRGINIA GAME.—Grand Haven, Mich., Aug. 16, 
—I have just returned from an extended trip through the 
mountains of West Virginia. My trip was made for the 

urpose of looking up timber and minerals, but I never 
Tonaes to keep one eye open for game, that the place may 
be marked down for future reference. During several 
days spent in the mountains I failed to find anything in 
the shape of game. I asked someof the natives what had 
become of all the game, and especially the partridge, and 
got for reply the old story of shooting at all seasons, every- 
body seemingly waging a war of extermination on all 
kinds of game, until now, even in these heavily-timbered 
mountain gorges, the ruffed grouse are things of the past. 
Near Raleigh Court House I heard afew Bob Whites, but 
was told they also are rapidly disappearing, as they are 
hunted during the summer and fall and trapped during 
the winter. I would that FoREST AND STREAM might be 
read by all these so-called hunters and thatits able articles 
on this subject might be heeded.—S. C. G. 


A GROUND SHOOTER’S DoG TRAINING.—One fall S, and 
myself went ducking on a well-known stream in old But- 
ler county, Pa. At the house where we stopped was Mr. 
J., who owned a pointer dog, and of course the conversa- 
tion drifted toward dogs. Mr. J. said, ‘“My dog was ver 
easy to break, except in backing. I never could tench 
him to back. But one day, out after quail, he found a 
bevy at an old hay stack; and when I came up there he 
stood with the quail all bunched nicely, and his nose too 
close to them for a shot. I told him to back, but he would 
not move aninch. I did not know what to do, and did 
not like to lose such a nice shot; I could not move him 
back; he stood there like arock. Well, says I to myself, 
I guess I may as well teach you to back now as any time. 
So I pulled up the old gun and let fly at the quail, and 
about a dozen of the shot hit the dog in the nose; and, sir, 
I never had any trouble about his backing after that.”— 
CABLE. [It was a pity to spoil a good dog by making him 
serve the ends of a ground shooter. } 


GAME IN THE MIssiIssipP1 BoTTOMS.—Memphis, Tenn., 
Aug. 20.—The outlook for game in the river counties of 
Mississippi was never better. The disastrous overflows of 
1882-83-84 greatly depleted the game in this country, 
having driven out or drowned it. But the protection 
afforded by the levees during the last few high-water sea- 
sons has restored confidence in the minds of the e as 
well as of the inhabitants. Complaints are now frequent 
of the depredations of bears on the cornfields, and deer 
signs are plenty, as I can testify. Wild turkeys are very 
abundant, and even the partridges (little Bob White) are 

owing quite numerous. The woods were all overrun 
¢ uirrels last fall, and the prospect is equally favor- 
able for this season.—COAHOMA. 
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“THE BICYCLE IN A DEER HunT’ is the caption of an 
account of a deer hunt in Mexico, by Mr. James Purvis 
Bruce, printed in the L. A. W. Bulletin. Mr. Bruce and 
his Mexican guide killed two does and a buck. Mr. Bruce 
explains: ‘ ‘Blassey’s’ quarry is badly shot—the 550gr. 
bullet having plowed a raggety hole from the deer’s breast 
to her hip. My two are not perceptibly marked, as they 
are both shot in the foreshoulder. ‘Blassey’ and I then 
‘turned in,’ and took the foreshoulders of the doe that fell 
to my’rifle and left the rest to the wolf or the panther.” 
Of course it’s all right for Mr. Bruce to trumpet his 
achievements, but by and by there will come a time when 
a man who goes out and kills three deer and leaves 
two of them and a part of the third to rot will not brag 
about it. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Boston, Aug. 23.—Last Saturday I 
imagined I was sick, so I took the gun and a bag of shells 
and started for Dighton at 8:30 viaO.C.& N. R.R. I 
found more shore birds there than have been seen for the 
past ten years in this vicinity. I got all I wanted and a 
good wetting besides from a thunder shower. Idon’t think 
any were shot there in the spring. There were none to 
shoot. I rested Sunday, and came into town Monday 
feeling that I had taken the right medicine. A friend 
hunted the east side of Taunton River from Taunton to 
Somerset without starting a single woodcock. No signs 
of them in the usual places. Quail must be plenty this 
fall. They have been whistling from every rock and 
fence all summer.—A. A. D. (Boston, Mass.). 


Sea and River Sishing. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





TROUT FISHING IN ALASKA. 


= weeks ago I thought I had scored a point on the 

golden iridescence of the Alaskan trout, but a little 
more experience convinced me that I was mistaken and 
the mark was wiped out. 

The bulk of my fishing this year has been in lakes 
whose waters are more or less deeply tinted with dissolved 
vegetable matter. These waters are what are technically 
known as sphagnum waters. Wherever the land is level 
and not too high the ground is covered with a growth of 
moss to what seems to be a considerable depth. There is 
a good illustration of this opposite our present anchorage, 
off the southern extremity of Etolin ani, just above 
where Point Onslow juts out into salt water at the junc- 
tion of Duke of Clarence Strait and Prince Ernest Sound. 
I am particular in the description of the locality because, 
like many other places in Alaska, it cannot as yet be 
located to the public by name;.and furthermore, because 
all the excursionists who come up here go away with the 
impression that there is no level lend in Alaska. A prom- 
inent newspaper man of San Francisco lately said in his 
paper that it is all placed on edge. Here the high land is 
several miles from the coast, and the intervening country 
is low and level. I walked over this flat ground one day 
not long ago hunting for a lake to fish in, and the tramp 
could not have been more fatiguing had I waded all the 
afternoon through a snow drift two or three feet deep. 
The day was intensely hot, too. There is only one coun- 
try, in my experience, which can surpass this in the depth 
of its mossy deposits, and that is the west side of Patago- 
nia, or Chili, as it now is. There the mosses and low 
forms of vegetable life cover the ground as high as the 
limbs of the trees, so that walking in the woods there 
means climbing over the tops and through the branches 
of the trees. 

What I started out to tell is this: I noticed that the 
trout in the lake on Wrangell Island, and in another on 
Etolin Island, north of us here, which I shall mention 
later, were deeply tinted with the golden, as were also the 
waters. I connected these two conditions together—the 
fish were dyed by the waters—Post hoc ergo propter hoc; 
and it looked reasonable. This idea grew stronger after I 
had fished a stream on Etolin Island, where the water was 
as clear as a crystal, coming down directly from the 
snows upon the high peaks overhead. There the little 
water ouzel was my constant companion, and so limpid 
was the water that I could follow its every movement at 
the bottom of the still pools. The trout I captured there 
had not a trace of the yellow, but were silvery below and 
on the sides, steel-gray above, with small spots, and with 
the purple streak plainly marked. That the trout took 
the dye from the water I firmly believed until we moved 
down here. Here there is a lake lower lying than any of 
the others I have mentioned, and surrounded by a 
greater extent of sphagnum country; consequently its 
waters are deeper dyed brown, but the trout are lighter 
colored. In fact they scarcely have the golden iridescence 
at all. I have in my mind one in particular taken in this 
lake which was silvery-gray all over. But no lake trout 
I have yet taken has had the purple streak. There is as 
great variation in the coloring of the trout up here as 
elsewhere, and they are as full of the tricks that beguile 
the angler as those of the more civilized countries. 

Since my last communication to this journal describing 
how I found Wrangell Lake, we have visited it twice. 
On both occasions the fish behaved just as they did on the 
trial trip. They rose eagerly to the flies for an hour or 
so and then sulked in their holes, from which one could 
only be lured spasmotically. The first day my score was 
18, weighing 6lbs. 40z; my companion’s 12, weighing 4lbs. 
120z. My string held the largest trout so far captured 
this season. It weighed 1lb. 20z. and measured 17in. in 
length. Last year I took two somewhat larger than this 
from a stream on Prince of Wales Island, emptying into 
Karta Bay. They weighed respectively ilb. 100z. and 
1lb. 840z. The largest of that year, I am sorry to say, 
was ignominiously captured by another person using a 
piece of salmon meat for bait. It weighed 2lbs. 20z., and 
was caught in a stream emptying into Ward’s Cove on 
Revillagigedo Island. These two places, the first named 
in preference, are the best for stream fishing we have 
found in southeastern Alaska. Our strings were larger, 
but they did not average as many ounces to the fish as 
those taken this year from the lakes. 

The last visit to Wrangell Lake was made June 12. Two 
of us went there this time with the determination to stay 
and try the fish at a later hour. We arrived early in the 
afternoon, and began fishing in the outlet about 2:30 
o'clock. To our surprise the fish began rising to the fly at 
once, showing a marked preference for the gray-palmer. 
The day was bright and warm, too. We had one hour of 
fine sport, as usual, when they ceased rising, but I did 
not stop fishing. I whipped that water at intervals until 
after 6 o’clock, till my arms ached with the exercise, and 
tried every fly in my book, but I don’t believe that [added 
more than three fish to my string. My total score that 
day was 18. To go to the opposite extreme I will again 








Were THEY Brant?—Editor Forest and Stream: 
While on the Hackensack River on Sunday, Aug. 22, 
about 10:30 A. M., a short distance above Hackensack, I 
saw a large flock of what, at a later date, I would have 
called brant, flying due north and apparently wanting to 
light in the river. There were too many boats for them 
todo this. They were too far off for me to be certain 
what they were, but they looked too black for geese. 
They flew V-shaped and seemed to change their leader 
often. The sight was so unusual at this time of year that 
I would like to know if they were seen elsewhere and if 
their character was determined.—Z. 

WEIGHT OF REPEATING RIFLES.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The way these repeaters balance is anything but 
what it should be, as the stock is light and the barrel un- 
necessarily heavy. I speak of the .40 and .45-cal. rifles, 
which, even with the half length magazine, weigh 10]bs. 
and upward, which is more than an ordinary man can 
comfortably carry all day. The action of these rifles seem 
about perfect, and I believe that an 8lb. or 841b. rifle (.40 
or .45-cal.) would soon be the popular repeater. I gave 
up carrying useless weight years ago, and probably many 
of your readers think the same way.—T. E. Y. 








PINNATED GRoUSE.—I am informed that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. Co. are about extending a 
branch of their road from Bismarck southeasterly, passing 
through Faulk and Hand counties. If this is done it will 
open up some of the finest hunting grounds in the Terri- 
tory, as well as the richest agricultural lands. I have 
never had better grouse and chicken shooting than that 
found in Hand county, Dakota, and letters from there tell 
me that ‘‘the crop is very abundant this season.” Hope 
to send you my own report from the prairies next month. 
—S. C. G. (Michigan). 


DELAWARE.—The general State law for the protection 
of pheasants permits shooting from Aug. 15. The follow- 
ing counties have local laws: Washington, whose limit 
expires Aug. 12; Allegany, Hartford, Baltimore and 
Montgomery, whose limit expires Sept. 1, and Frederick 
and Anne Arandel, whose limit expires Oct. 15. The 
local laws take precedence over the State law in the coun- 
ties where they are in force. The law for the protection 
of woodcock allows shooting now in all the counties of 
Maryland with the exception of Wicomico, which begins 
Sept. 1. 


THE PRINTER IS BLAMED for his occasional typograph- 
ical errors. He does not begin to get credit for his eagle- 
eyed detection and correction of inaccuracies in the copy. 
For instance, last week the copy of Messrs. Schoverling, 
Daly & Gales’s advertisement of the rapid loader gravely 
stated in capitals, that ‘‘after using one no one will ever 
use another.” That was not what the agents meant, by a 
long shot; and that the types were made to say something 
very different was due to thé vigilance of the printing 
oftice. 


GRASS PLOVER IN NEW JERSEY.—A well-known New 
Jersey sportsman on Wednesday, last week, killed twenty- 
three grass plover back of Absecom. The birds were wild 
and were killed at long distances, one bird falling dead 
eight-five yards—measured by tape line—from the muzzle 
of the gun. 

CHARLES V. RAMSDELL, aged 64, a well-known Bangor 


(Me.) gunsmith and dealer in sporting goods, died last 
week. 





A PLANT TO SUPPRESS MALARIA.—Dr. Brandes, a physician 
at Hitzackes, Hanover, has written an article in a German 
medical paper in which he demonstrates the valuable proper- 
ties of the Anacharis alsinastrum, a water plant which has 


hitherto been considered as an unmitigated plague, choking 5 : 
up rivers and altogether useless. Dr. Brandes has remarked | allude to that catch of 30 from one pool on Revillagigedo 


that in the district where he lives, and where malaria and | Island. These fish rose so greedily that I was astonished 
diarrhea yearly appear in a sporadic or epidemic form, these | to find them literally gorged with salmon spawn, which 
Globaestrecs team ¢o teled, the enabling sivere. aod (cee Seen teers aes See Soe 
s SUPUT PE 28 y E Ss anc i i 
marshes, and since four years have totally disappeared. The of = up by the tail the roe actually ran out of their 
above named water plant nourishes itself on decayed vege- — , ’ 
table matter, and grows with incredible rapidity. It thus From Wrangell our vessel’s anchorage was moved to 
destroys the germs which produce malaria and diarrhea, and | Steamer Bay, which o ens out into Stikine Strait at the 
besides, its presence oblige the frequent cleansing of standing | northwest angle of Etolin Island. The bay lies between 
waters—a measure beneficial to health. Dr. Brandes there- | two parallel ridges, which have one foot in the water of 
fore proposes that the experiment should be tried of planting | Stikine Strait and the other into that of the Duke of 
ond wap alsi rages m in — nee i is also] Clarence. The depression between the ridges at the head 
useful in protecting the young of fish, and affords an ex- a . . 
cellent dung. The plant came originally from Canada, - the a fi a by the ae — of = moun- 
whence it was brought to England, and thence to Germany | 15. rst business was to find a lake or a stream to 
about 1840. In North Germany it rapidly spread far and | fish in. 1 attempted to follow up the little stream at the 
wide, and this year appears in all parts in unusual luxuri-| head of the bay, but its bed was so choked up with 
ance.—London News. tangled emeeeones and fallen timber a I 7 to give 
itup. Then, like the great lawgiver, Moses, I ascended 
Tue cartridges and paper shot. shelf used by Hon. W. F. Cod: ‘ vas zi 4 
a7 Miss ane. Oakley vor the last three nots and in the Wild a high mountain to.see what the land promised. I saw 
West Exhibition now at Staten Island, are made by the United | a lake, a co mA of er ae two a —— 
in an opposite direction from Steamer . turning 
the vessel I found the dainty and beautiful maiden hair 


States Cartridge Co., of Lowell, Mass., manufacturers of the cele- 
brated Lowell —reeet paper shot shells and metallic ammuni- 
fern growing luxuriantly about half way down the steep 


tion of all kinds. allace & Sons, Agents, 89 Chambers street, 
New York City. Ask your nearest dealer to keep them.—Adv. 


mountain side. I jumped two deer during the climb, but 
got a shot at neither. 

The next thing was to get to the lake, This was first 
accomplished by some of the crew who were hunting in 
that direction. They reported the difficulties which beset 
the way not too arduous to be overcome even by those 
who love their ease. .A few days thereafter I made the 
journey, accompanied by three of the men, to construct a 
raft on the lake. I will tell about this trip. I found 
pretty steep climbing in places, thick underbrush to push 
our way through in others, and a mossy bog to wade 
across on the level land after we get out the bottoms. 
Altogether it was a two hours’ walk to make about two 
miles of distance. Just before the float was finished, at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, it began to rain. I don’t think 
any tropical rain came down harder than that did for the 
rest of = day. There was nothing for us to do but wade 
homeward through it. To say that we were wet does not 
express our condition; we were water-logged. The rain 
ran down my trouser’s legs and filled my ts, so that I 
had to stop every now and then and pour it out. Finally 
my legs got cramps in them, the same as they did when 
I was a boy and stayed in swimming too long. We 
counted a dozen or more rushing, leaping waterfalls upon 
the mountain sides, where before we had seen none, and 
the roar of the leaping waters could be heard above all 
other sounds. It is gratifying to add that the exposure 
did not produce an ache or a sneeze. 

It was a kind of damper, however, on the two who 
were to go back with me some day to make use of the 
raft. But — mustered ~ courage enough to go, and it 
makes me smile yet to think how they were fooled over 
the difficulties in the way. Just before reaching the lake 
we came upon the warm bed of a brown bear, which was 
shedding its hair very freely. We weren’t angling for 
bears and so did not attempt to follow it. The carpenter 
and I had a falling apart about here; he thought we 
should go more to the left, while I, who was following 
compass bearings, thought our course lay more to the 
right. One of the party followed the carpenter, and the 
other me. We had the satisfaction of striking the arm 
where the raft lay in about a half an hour, or at 11 o’clock, 
the other party joined us about two hours later. The 
float was constructed of three logs, a green one in the 
middle, and two others of dead wood which we had picked 
up on the beach. The latter were water soaked, and the 
combined weight of the party sunk the raft about six 
inches under water. Our design was to paddle and pole 
down the two miles of water to the lake outlet; our pro- 
gress was so slow that when the end of the arm we were 
in was reached—about half the distance—we had to de- 
cide whether to go on and be beset by darkness on our 
way back, or to return at once. The latter was carried 
unanimously. We had fished coming down and had 

























































score was 19, weighing 4lbs. 60z. But taken all in all we 
voted that the fishing from Steamer Bay was not a success. 
I predict some good fishing in this lake for any one who 
approaches it from the opposite direction, that of its outlet. 

A few words in regard to the healthfulness of this 
climate. We are a party of fifty people, and this is our 
‘second season in Alaska, embracing a period of about six 
months each. There has been absolutely no sickness in 
the party except such as is the result of injuries. Those 
who come from the south with troubles of the air passages 
get rid of them after they have been here but a short 
time. Yet the Indians are dying off rapidly with con- 
sumption and scrofula. I could give some statistics of 
births and deaths at Wrangell that might astonish the 
reader, and lead him to believe that this was an un- 
healthy country. 

Last year the season was exceptionally good. We had 
fair weather and sunshine more or less continuously from 
June 1 till the Jast of August. This year the sun did not 
show itself much until after the middle of July. Wehad 
but six days of sunshine in June. Since July 15, how- 
ever, the weather has been good, 1. Sy 


ALASKA, August 1, 1886. 





SHEEPSHEAD IN A NOR’EASTER. 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J., Aug. 16.—I never wondered 
oe that Keats and Swinhurne and Shelley loved the 
sea. or that the perfume of immortality hallows some 
of Shelley’s sweetest lines. If the graceful and elegant 
author of ‘‘Zastrozzi” was not a follower of the gentle 
and well-beloved Izaak Walton, he ought to have been. 
He was an eminent instance of both an impulsive charac- 
ter while at the same time possessing an abstract intellect; 
and DeQuincey describes him as ‘“‘looking like an elegant 
and slender flower, whose head drooped from being sur- 
charged with summer rain.” That Percy Bysshe Shelley 
was an infinite good fellow is shown by his early love 
affair with Miss Gore, his cousin, with whom he wrote 
“Zastrozzi,” and with the impulse of a youthful and vic- 
torious author he at once gave a magnificent banquet to 
his friends. Daniel Webster or Matt Quay, both pre- 
eminent fishermen, could not have done better. The deep 
blue sea seemed to be Shelley’s native home, and here he 
drew inspiration, like ‘‘the wine divine of Zanzovine,” for 
some of the most subtle and precious of his immortal 
poems. 

There was a deep touch of romantic interest in the hour 
and manner of his death. He dwelt in his yacht for 
months on the beautiful Mediterranean, and loved the 
breath of the sea, as his intimate, Lord Byron, did, and 
lived much in the ‘“‘society where none intrudes,” loving 
all ‘‘waste and solitary places.” Ona beautiful summer 
day, on the Mediterranean, Shelley, in a boat of peculiar 
build, with his devoted friend Williams, endeavored to 
sail from Leghorn to Levici, as he had fearlessly sailed 
before a hundred days over the ocean blue. In a sudden 
squall the little boat disappeared, and the sad sea waves 
on the next day cast ashore all that was mortal of the 
poet Shelley, and a volume of Keats’s poetry was found 
open in one of his coat pockets. In accord with a strange 
custom pera in Tuscany, that all the flotsam and 
jetsam found floating in from the ocean should be burned 
on the shore of the sea, the remains of the ‘‘poetof poets” 
were reduced to ashes after the manner of the ancients, 
amid the tender tears of Lord Byron, Leigh Hunt and 
Melawney. 

When a boy (and I came from the West and then had 
never seen the sea) I was fascinated with one of Geo. Wm. 
Curtis’s early stories, before his poetic salt had lost its 
savor and G. W. C. became an Eatonian civil service re- 
former. I reveled in the description of a callow youth, 


captured thirty trout along the edge of the lily pom My ~ 
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which the black flies, midges and mosquitoes inflicted 
upon them is very amusing; but a ray of good fortune 
soon came to brighten the gloom of their adversity. This 
was the taking of five salmon, weighing 105lbs., and forty- 
eight trout, which averaged 3lbs. each. Dr. Henry and 
his companion passed next on to Duck River and Black 
River, twenty miles lower down. i #. #2488 

Except a few articles in the newspapers and magazines, 
we meet with no long treatises on our salmon rivers 
tween 1839 and 1858, except a useful work on pisciculture 
and the protection of our rivers, entitled ‘‘Salmon Fisher- 
ies of the St. Lawrenee,” by a respected teacher of this 
city [Quebec], Mr. Richard Nettle, now employed at 
Ottawa in the Inland Revenue Department. Mr. Nettle, 
convinced that his tastes and his special knowledge 
might be utilized to the profit of his adopted country, 
put forth a volume which did so much to call public 
attention to a hitherto ignored source of revenue that the 
Government of the day, at the special solicitation, we are 
told, of His Excellency, Sir Edmund Walker Head, created 
the — of Superintendent of Fisheries, of which Mr. 
Nettle became the first incumbent. Here his work, his 
love for angling, and his literary aptitude were of real 
service in the organization which Parliament later 
adopted. Mr. Nettle was one of the first among us to 
call attention to the success in pisciculture attained in 
France by the pioneers in the discovery, two poor fisher- 
men of the Vosges, Gehin and Rémy, which success Mr. 
Coste later developed in so cleara manner. Mr. Nettle 
enumerated our salmon streams, insisted on the import- 
ance of protecting fish and gamein the spawning and 
breeding season, gave plans of fishways to be erected in 
mill sluices, furnished comparative tables of the yield of 
the most fruitful rivers of the Old World, protected and 
unprotected; dilated at length on fishculture, which Mr. 
Seth Green has so well carried on at his establishment at 
Mumford, in the State of New York. In short, the writ- 
ings of Mr. Nettle were very acceptable to all friends of 
progress. Some obstructionists, it is true—by the men of 
the nigogue*—in a word, the advocates of destruction 
of fish at every season, even that of spawning and repro- 
duction, endeavored, but in vain, to trip him up. Nettle 
was destined to triumph and did. 

Later, his name was enrolled by the side of that of 
Fortin, Couchon, Sicotte, Mitchell, the patrons and pro- 
moters of our actual fishery organization. 

Aside from the excellent annual reports submitted to 
the Legislature by the Hon. P. Fortin during seventeen 
years, commander of the Canadienne, in the coast service, 
aside from Judge Routhier’s little work ‘‘En Canot,” aside 
from some well-written pages in which the elegant style of 
our friend A. M. Montpetit isrevealed, Canadian literature 
contains no lengthy work in the French language upon 
the subject of our fisheries. It is to English writers of 
Canada and the United States that we owe a series of 
instructive and amusing works—elaborately illustrated— 
upon our salmon rivers, which we propose to pass rapidly 
in review. 

In 1860, the celebrated English house, Longman, Green, 
Longman & Roberts, printed at London, edition deluxe, the 
volume “Salmon Fishing in Canada, by a resident, with 
illustrations,” for Sir James Edward Alexander, Colonel 
of the 14th Regiment. This ofiicer, known to the literary 
world by his explorations in America, in Africa and else- 
where, a great lover of angling, had during his sojourn in 
Canada made the acquaintance of the Rev. Dr. William 
Agar Adamson, D. C. L., Almoner or Chaplain of the 
Legislative Assembly. Sir Alexander took charge of the 
eo of the journal, or notes on his fishing, which 

ad been prepared by Dr. Adamson. It is a work of 
nearly 400 pages, illustrated by numerous drawings, beau- 
tified by vignettes representing sporting adventures, some- 
times burlesque; it comprises twenty-four chapters, des- 
criptive of jolly fishing excursions after salmon and 
salmon trout, on the eddies, in the rapids of the Saguenay 
and its tributaries, on the Escoumains, in the Petite 
Romaine, on the Sault au Mouton, at Portneuf and Ber- 
simi, on the Sheldrake, Godbout, Matane, Metis, Trinité, 
Pentecoste, Marguerite and Moisie rivers, not omitting a 
voyage to Labrador with the whalers of Gaspé in search 
of whales, the whole seasoned with scraps of poetry, with 
little poems improvised for the occasion, with anecdotes 
merry with keen repartees as with Attic salt. In this sal- 
magundi of salmon we find a little of everything, even of 
music. Two annotated Canadian songs precede the ap- 
pendix, Moore’s Boat Song of 1804, translated into French 
and set to music, and the touching complainte of 
the regretted Gerin Lajoie: 


“Un Canadien errant 
Loin de ses foyers.” 


The appendix contains documents, reports, and the fol- 
lowing pieces, several of them of great importance: 

I. The memoir read by Dr. Adamson before the Cana- 
dian Institute of Toronto, in 1858, and on which, later, was 
founded in great measure our legislation for the protec- 
tion and artificial propagation of salmon, ‘‘On the De- 
crease, Restoration and Preservation of Salmon in Can- 


‘‘Flounders! Drift! We'd better drift home,” said the 
angry skipper. 

I quietly remonstrated, and suggested that, as we had 
come out for a $10 fish, I found the weather almost 
leasant. 

I think that was the first lie I ever told. 

Folwell had hauled in his lines, looking the dmesg 
image of despair as the water ran off his felt hat i 
back. Roney gazed sadly at the four empty bottles of 
Tannahauser in the bottom of the dory and sighed as he 
scanned the bottom of the quite empty lunch basket. 

Folwell began to shake as if quinine could not save him. 
He tried to hum softly: 


“O! give me a cot in the valley I love 































































is described him, who went down to one of the 
harves of New York and watched an East India 
e in, and when no one was near the boy put his 
e warm sides of the big ship, which seemed to 


pear some typical tale to the tender heart and oriental | p 


‘magination of the youth. 
————— by ae of prologue, for there was nothing 
the least poetical in the matter or manner of our catching 
the first sheepshead in July at Atlantic City, at the wreck 
of the Cassandra. James B, Roney, a Philadelphia law- 
yer, and Charles Folwell, a retired hatter, had heard J. 
M. 8. descant on the joys of deep-sea fishing, and we had 
all packed our fishing suits and cuttyhunk rig in an hour 
ready fora Saturday’s sport. An enthusiastic piscator 
s finds more hope than anything else in the Pando- 


alwaysx of daily life. What the fisherman wishes he Se | 

certainly thinks will come to pass, and “Kingfisher,” he He shook like an aspen; but Skipper Sooy smiled not. 

of the c ing Sterne-like sketches of the charms of tak- | He too was wet to the skin and wanted to go home, but 

ing bass in Michigan lakes, never felt more certain of a didn’t dare say so. The wind howled as it does on an 

“hig catch” with old ‘‘Hyperboler” than we did on the | Llinois prairie on a November night. 

eventful Saturday I shall attempt briefly to describe. Not a bite did we get. A trifle vexed at our bad luck, 
Atlantic City, be it known to the habitué of Newport | and amused at the pictured despair of Roney and Folwell, 

and Long Branch, covers much space, and to avoid lying | I finally said, ‘‘Skipper, I’ve got enough for to-day.” _ 

and lazy hackmen, who promise to call us “early, mother} “Micky, bring her around,” shouted Sooy; and like 

dear,” who come at 7. A. M. when they promise to call at | unto four drowned rats we were soon whizzing home- 

5, we three in Atlantic agreed to sleep on cots on the ward with the blizzard in our teeth. 

yiazza of the Pavilion, the house nearest the waters of the} _A more thoroughly wearied or water-logged party never 

vilion as we did in less than an hour, more 


} , oaae ss . k h 
let, whence Ben Sooy’s Tillie Covert was to set sail for | Struck the pa did 
the home of the toothsome sheepshead and the sulky sea | dead than alive, not boasting in the least of our transparent 


bass. It was moonlight and Roney was talkative and | flounder and singlesheepshead. Roney struck for the Ocean 
bright, as only a Philadelphia lawyer can be, and it was | House, to get on a dry suit; Folwell, who weighs 140Ibs., 
long past the witching hour of 1 A. M. when tired nature | got into a fat man’s bathing suit, intended, doubtless, for 
assumed her sway in balmy sleep, and Roney and Folwell | Jim Cassady, a 340-pounder, who orates and exordiates 
began to snore as hard as a quarter horse is wont to trot | and perorates at Pittman’s Grove, and on week days is a 
on Point Breeze track. Little we feared the cold when | ‘commissioner for all the States and nearly all the Terri- 
we went to sleep, for the light rain had disappeared; but | tories.” Even Sooy’s good nature came back, and he 
a cold wind sprung up about 4 A. M. which caused | “roared throughout the fevered air” to see little Folwell 
all of us to yawn and stretch ourselves painfully when | rattle around in the fat man’s bathing suit. As I gazed 
Skipper Sooy aroused us at 5 A. M. at my solitary sheepshead I thought it might be 

There was an ominous look in the north sky which | better to stray over the cornfields of Sussex county, and 
made Sooy look serious, but we made light of the heavy | pull out the bronze-backed bass with a lancewood rod in 
weather and insisted on going to the wreck, rain or no | Carpenter’s Lake, but the sun came out before train time, 
rain, and there was not an umbrella on that end of the | and ere another day I was ready to take anothe ~ at 
island; and your true fisherman would be as much ashamed | the sheepshead in the summer sea. J.M.S. 
of carrying an umbrella after sheepshead as Saint Beuve’s ee rar 
friends and seconds were ashamed of that distinguished 
French savant, who coolly insisted on fighting a duel 
with a brother editor on the Boulevard St. Martin, on a 
rainy day, under the shelter of his umbrella! Saint 
Beuve, when remonstrated with for his gaucherie, replied, 
“They might kill him, but he didn’t mean to get wet;” 
and he didn’t die nor become what Mantalini called ‘a 
demmed moist body.” 

The Tillie Covert soon had her mainsail furled by the 
help of ‘‘Mickydoo” the boy of all work on the yacht. 
Much to our surprise, for our start was an early one, we 
found the market fishermen ahead of us at the wreck 
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OUR SALMON RIVERS. 
A FISHING CHRONICLE. 
[From the French of J. M. Le Moine, in Le Journal des Campagnes, 
Quebec.] 


How much progress has been made in the development 
of our fisheries, how many instructive and enter- 
taining books have been written on our salmon streams, 
on pisciculture and so on, since the time long ago when a 
learned physician, Dr. Wm. Henry, Superintendent of 
ory id Hos — to ya yaa ie - wae 
: 3 a = an ontreal in 1828, descri in detail in , the fruit- 
with fifteen splendid sheepshead in their two boats. ful trout and salmon fisheries of the rivers Murray and 
And I might here be permitted to state, without in any | J, -ques-Cartier, in the county of Charlesvoix. Indeed 
way vouching for its essential truth, ‘‘and tell the tale | 5. work in two volumes, “Trifles from my Portfolio,” 
a ee he ee ee the | stands in the eyes of the faithful disciples of Ausone and 
Atlantic City fishermen sometimes use mite car-| of Columelle as a prized record of our early fishing days. 
tridges to blow up the sheepshead, when the demand is too| “The sketches gathered together in the learned doctor's 
eager and evigeant for the supply. This fish, the sheeps-| ,ortfolio show not only the skilled, angler, but also 
head, brings in summer or winter twelve cents a pound | the charming conversationalist, the writer, elegant 
in the fisherman’s boat, and they are ‘“‘plentiful ’scace at and even classical, the careful 2 chaenver of nature, the 
~— = ———— my in aie — great traveler, the man of society and also the skillful 
e the sky loo owering, the serous Cloud | }actitioner of his art; since one of the sketches exhibits 
seemed no bigger than a man’s hand; but Skipper Sooy, | hin, as one of the anatomists appointed by the English 
one of the best-tempered disciples of Izaak Walton I ever | Government to take part in the official autopsy on the 
met, had looked preternaturallly stolid and solemn all body of Napoleon I., at St. Helena. y 
morning. But Roney reasoned that this was because the odhateian el Te. Henry, delightful volumes which 
Captain—and a very good captain, too—of the Tillie) ,ateurs now dispute over, have carried the fame of the 
Cov ert had come off without any matutinal or pre-pran- Jacques-Cartier as a fishing river to every quarter of the 
ar oe th oe = re deq | globe. We should not be surprised to learn that the re- 
Charley F. threw over his line, only to be rewarded | 7 own of its rocky falls, of its rapids, the reputation of the 
with a bladderfish on the upper hook and a flying fish on Hensoes ft. Jean of the Grands Pete wene. thanke te hin 
the lower Chestertown. ney looked disgusted; and | 1 own to the savage tribes of Central Africa : 
his countenance only elongated as he pulled up a small ie semen ot He ami of thls lamented muccemor at 
and quite transparent flounder. ‘This is your great Jacques-Cartier, the late Charles Langevin, have been 
sheepshead ground, where the great_ Matt Quay caught | a.sociated for half a century with this raging stream and 
fifty-four sheepshead of a morning, 1s it? complainingly with the neighborhood of the bridge of Louis Déry upon 
= — M. S. “the sl eet fish this river. - Mr. R. Nettle has even taken the trouble to 
a ee ae ee ee eens comparative table of the salmon catches of our 
feeds somewhat precariously, and like all well-bred deni- excellent fellow citizen from 1850 to 1856. Mr. Langevin 
zens of the deep, biteth not when the wind is from the has given his name to an artificial fly of wantextal ofl 
~ oe : . cacy in making salmon rise, the Langevin salmon fly, and 
Oh yes!” replied Roney, ‘‘that is all very well by way | the name of Henry is still borne by one of the descend- 
of explanation, but you go catch a bladderfish. S 18} ants of the former proprietors of the old Déry bridge. I 
a small fish, as large as the palm of your hand, which | made this discovery in the following way: 
utters a disagreeable gutteral sound when scratched on In August, 1884, with a friend I was descending in a 
the belly. bark canoe one of the treacherous rapids of the great 

By this time Sooy, madder than ever, began to batter | outlet of Lake St. John. Mr. Wm. Griffith, the owner of 
the brains out of an unoffending or offending dogfish 3in. | the celebrated fishing station on this rapid, had kindly 
long, which ‘willy nilly” had frozen on to Capt. Sooy’s| granted a permit to fish to my companion, who, in less 
surf-clam bait. z ’ : than an hour, had filled the canoe with superb winninish, 

Gently now, gently, Skipper Sooy,” exclaimed J. M. | weighing on an average 5lbs. each. The winninish, called 
8., “I've got a whopper,” and sure enough I rm ye to feel | by the English landlocked salmon, is extremely voracious 
that down pressure and sulky back-action which certainly | at this season and takes any fly. I had the curiosity to 
ask of the old canoeman who managed our craft his name 
and the place of his birth. ‘‘I am called Henry Déry and 
was born at Déry’s Bridge on the Jacques-Cartier,” hesaid, 
ushing up his red cap and turning his quid. ‘Honoré or 
Frenri” said I, ‘“‘which is your name?” ‘Neither one nor 
the other, sir,” he replied, “‘but Henry as My name 
is that of a benefactor of my family, Dr. Henry, whom 
ou might have known in Quebec, perhaps sixty years ago. 
He used to come salmon fishing every summer to the 
Jacques-Cartier River.” ‘I did not know him,” I replied, 
‘but I know of whom you speak.” 

I shall have many other things to say with regard to 
this facile writer, who, I believe, was the first to describe 
our salmon ee Ks — — myself oe _ —_ 
, ent to notice as ong the interesting account found in 
three to Sooy about the rain. his book of .a fishing tri abil he made from Montreal 

Sooy yelled, ‘You blankety blank Irish spalpeen, don’t | to Mal Bay in June, 1830, with a friend, Major Wingfield, 
= see your anchor will catch in the wreck?” Still] of the Sixty-sixth Regiment. They seem both to have 

ickydoo slept the sleep of a tired bay boy. partaken very heartily of the hospitality offered there by 

“Dash my eyes,” shouted Sooy, “I'll murder that Irish- | the roof of Mr. Chaperon, which if I remember right, lies 
man,” and eo instanti he threw a hard-shell clam at the | a little to the east of the Nairne Manor. Their guide was 
sleeping Micky, which made such a racket as it struck the | named Jean Gros; and Jean Gros having lost hi dle 
cabin door that Mickydoo jumped out with each red hair | in a rapid at the head of the fall in the Mal Bay River, 
on his red head standing 7 ight, looking generally | they were nigh taking a cold bath in the river. Some | - > ; 
and particularly as if the devil was after him. Micky | energetic from the Doctor attracted the attention of | is at the same time professor in the College of France, 

some neighboring people, who threw planks and po Mr. Coste, had accepted by the French and several other 


slept no more during that storm. les 
to the distressed mariners, The canoe made the bank before { “eho », is the Indian name of the spear used to kill salmon 
t. 


“Captain,” said I, softly, “suppose you up killick and 
let’s drift for flounders?” , ° t was caught by the rapid. The epic of the sufferings, ’ by torc 


a. 

II. ‘‘Observations on the Habits of the Salmon Family.” 
By William Henry, Esq., M.D., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. 

. “Fishing in New Brunswick and Canada.” By 
Colonel Sir Alexander, F. R.G.S. and R. A. 8., 14th Regi- 
ment. 

IV. Extract of the ‘‘Report of Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, Canada, 1860.” 

V. “Salmon and Sea Trout Fisheries of Lower Canada.” 

VI. “Report of Crown Lands Department, Fisheries, 
1858.” Hon. P. M. Vankoughnet. 

Dr. Adamson’s book, after a quarter of a century, con- 
tinues to delight amateurs, and sends us each season. its 
quota of tourists. 

In the spring of 1863 I gave to the public, under the 
title ‘“Les Pécheries du Canada,” the summary of certain 
studies, the work of my leisure hours during the long 
winter evenings. The treatise was divided into two parts. 

the first of these I described the results obtained in the 

d World by the method of fishculture already known 
in the Province of Goldstein since 1858, but of which 
Gehin and Remy, the fishermen of the Vosges, became, 
without knowing it, the most illustrious apostles in 
France, and which a learned member of the Institute who 


heralded the first advent of a sheepshesd ina ‘‘nor’easter,” 
for by this time it was blowing like blue blazes and not 
even the 10lbs, sheepshead, as Sooy bounced him in the 
landing net, could bring a smile on the grim visage of the 
usually amiable, but now saturnine Sooy. 

Suddenly the Captain looked out and saw the Tillie 
Covert dragging anchor. Be it remembered the Tillie 
Covert (the gift of Statesman Quay to Skipper Sooy) is 
dearer to our festive captain than apples of silver set in 
filagree of | gold. He looked unutterable things, for 

‘Mickydoo had gee sound asleep in the yacht’s cabin, 
a stone 8 throw distant, while we four “redeemed the 
time” trying to fish ina bad northeast storm, for it had 
been pouring rain for fifteen minutes and by preconcerted 
arrangement not a word was to be said by the fishermen 
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governments since 1855, in a treatise* translated into 
almost all languages. This new method of propagating, 
restoring and protecting the fish in ponds and rivers was 
followed by several sketches of trout lakes and of salmon 
rivers, which I described in detail to the amateur anglers 
of Canada and the United States, inviting them to share 


our riches. 


The second part presented an historical review of our 
deep-water fisheries, and suggested a number of amend- 
ments and changes in the organization of our coast ser- 
vice, and in the legislation affecting the Canadian fish- 
eries. Such as bounties, fishways for the salmon, 
compulsory inspection of the herring and fish oil, the fit- 
ting out of gunboats to protect our coast against the en- 
croachments of our neighbors, when ever the provisions 


of the treaty of 1818 should come up, etc. 


I am happy to have seen several of my suggestions in- 
corporated in our statutes, and the cruisers at the 
moment at which I write are the order of the day. My 
modest work procured for me the encouragement of the 
Prime Minister of the day, Hon. Mr. Sicotte, later known 
from the legislation which he procured to be enacted as 
‘the Father of Fisheries.” The Hon. Mr. Cauchon, then 
at the zenith of his fame, dedicated to me an extremely 
eulogistic article in the Journal de Quebec. But let us 


pass on. 


In 1862, a member of the New York Bar, Robert B. 
Roosevelt, son of Judge Roosevelt and author, among 
other works, of ‘*Game Birds of the North,” published at 
New York, under the nom de plume of “Barnwell,” a useful 
treatise of 324 pages, under the title “Game Fish of the 
North.” Mr. Roosevelt, while describing in detail his 
favorite amusement, has made serious researches as to the 
different species of sea and river fish which he considers 
game fish. He discusses their specific characteristics, 
their habits, classification, the time of spawning and the 
methods of taking them, the material for and the manner 
of preparing the artificial fly; the whole accompanied by 
agreeable reminiscences of his fishing in the New England 
States, in New Brunswick and in the Province of Quebec. 
His book is a useful and charming vade mecum for the 
anglers for troutand salmon. Mr. Roosevelt is a civilized 
man on his vacation, sighing for the solitude of the thick- 
ets of our lakes and of our salmon reaches. Happy Mr. 


Roosevelt! 





*Instructions Pratiques sur la Pisciculture. Seconde edition. 


Paris: Librairie de Victor | ‘asson, 1856. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE MENHADEN QUESTION. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In your issue of Aug. 19 a correspondent saysit is a fact 
that bluefish are largely dependent on menhaden for food, 
which is not true. Last year and this large quantities of 
small herrings made their appearance on our coast (a sam- 
ple of which in alcohol we send to the office of FoREST 
AND STREAM by express to-day), which has been the food 
of bluefish last season and this. The fact is that there is 
not a single fish known to our markets that depends on 
menhaden for food. At present there are menhaden in 
Narragansett Bay, Long Island Sound, from Montauk to 
Fire {sland and from Barnegat to the Delaware, and there 
is not a single food fish feeding on either school, and to 
prove our assertion we challenge your correspondent to 
put one or more experts on our steamers for one week or 
ten at our expense for board, and test the truth of our 


assertion by actual observation. 


Last month the steamer George W. Humphrey caught 
10,0001lbs. of bluefish just in sight of Squam, N. J., which 
they sold for 124c. per pound. If they had been rendered 
at factory they would have been worth less than one-half 
of one cent per pound, showing the absurdity of the 
statement that menhaden steamers use food fish to render 
into oil and guano. Not a menhaden was found in the 
stomach of a single bluefish, but they were gorged with 


herrings (like sample sent you) and small butterfish. 


When they set their seine it was for bluefish and not 
menhaden, and it took fourteen men two days to repair 


seine. 


Bluefish are a on our coast, and if our bluefisher- 


men would only change their mode of fishing to meet 
the changed appetite of the bluefish, our markets would 
be filled with that fish within one week, at a reasonable 
price. 

Our eel fishermen in this vicinity have found that even 
eels won’t eat fresh menhaden and won't enter pots unless 
they are baited with the small herrings (like sample), 
which seems to be the prevailing food on our coast at 
present, for eels, bluefish and squiteague. 

What we claim is if there was any food fish feeding on 
menhaden that the menhaden fishermen in taking larze 
quantities of said fish would find them mixed with the men- 
haden, which is not the fact, and we can prove it to the 
satisfaction of our sharpest-eyed adversary, providing he 
will take the trouble to learn the actual facts of the case 
by observation. 

Less than five years ago large quantities of small men- 
haden about the size of the herrings (which we have sent 
you) were in Buzzard’s and Narragansett bays, and in 
Long Island Sound, and with and feeding on them were 

uantities of bluefish and squiteague, and from several 
daily observations it was found the fish had over ten 
fresh menhaden in their stomachs, from which calcula- 
tions were made, showing more menhaden were being 
devoured daily than the combined catch of all the men- 
haden fishermen for fifty years. 

A few years since the government of the United States 
appointed a Fishery Commission to investigate the fishery 
question, and asa result they published during 1884 a 
book entitled ‘“‘The Fisheries and Fishery Industries of 
the United States.” On page 574 of said book is an esti- 
mate of the amount of menhaden destroyed by predaceous 
animals each year, which is put at a million million of 
millions, which by comparison shows we destroy yearly 
one menhaden where predaceous animals destroy over 
fifteen hundred millions. 

It isa significant fact that disinterested scientific men 
like Baird, Buffon, Huxley and Goode, all give their tes- 
timony one way after investigating this subject. 

DANIEL T. CHURCH. 

TIVERTON, R. L, Aug. 21. 





A SHOCKING CREATURE—The electric eel now on ex- 
hibition at Blackford’s in Fulton Market. 


BircH LopGs, Rangeley Lakes, is for sale. See advt. 


















































United States Government 


will help you.” 


common whitefish. ] 





BULLHEADS ON TROLLING SPOONS. 


one for the place.—Bo. 


WETTING A LINE IN SWITZERLAND.—Vienna, Aug. 9. 


—Editor Forest and Stream: On Thursday, July 29, I took 
eight pretty trout at Maunebach, on the Unter See, Switz- 


erland. This is the outlet of the Rhine as it leaves Lake 


Constance. On the hill above my fishing ground is the 
chateau of Arensberg, once the home of Queen Hortense, 
the mother of Napoleon III. It isa lovely spot and isnow 
the property of Eugenie. I took my fish witha fly and 
my little 50z. rod, which, by the way, was a source of 
great astonishment to my boatman, a professional felchen 
fisherman. He had never seen such light tackle in those 
“diggins.” The Boden See (Lake Constance) produces a 


good table fish called felchen, which very much resemble 


our lake herring, but are minus all game qualities. My 
eight quarter-pounders were the first taken there with a 


fly in ever so long.—KiIT CLARKE. 


BLack Bass IN MAINE.—The Augusta (Me.) Journal 


says that ‘‘fishermen in many parts of the State are form- 
ing petitions in regard to ending the close season on black 
bass and white perch at May 20. Every wielder of the 
rod and line is strongly in favor of the movement.” This 
is all right if Maine anglers wish to catch all the bass now 
in their waters; but if they want fishing in years to come, 
let the bass rest until June 1 to 15, for they spawn in May 
in New York and many may delay this necessary duty in 
Maine until the middle of June. Give them a chance to 
furnish bass fishing after the older fish are fried and there 
will be sport in years to come. 


Sishculture. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








AN ALLEGED NEW CARP. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A recent article in some New York paper, I think it was 
the Times, calls attention to the omission by the U.S. Fish 
Commission to procure, for propagation in the United States, 
a variety of carp which the writer calls the Brittany carp, 
and which, in his opinion, is very much superior to the 
leather, the mirror, or the scale carp, as introduced into this 
country a few years ago by the Commission. 

Somewhat astonished at this oversight on the part of the 
Commission, which I supposed had exercised a proper judg- 
ment in its selection of carp for America, I have caused some 
inquiry to be made in regard to this fish, and am advised by 
a competent authority that there is what is known as the 


THE MrRamMicHi.—Fredericton, N. B. Mr. A. H. Wood, 
of Boston, who has recently returned from his fishing 
grounds on the Miramichi, writes to Mr. Rainsford of this 
city: ‘The trouble with the Miramichi fishing is at 
the mouth of the river. If all netting could be stopped 
above tide-water, the salmon would become more plenti- 
ful, and the Miramichi would rank among the first salmon 
rivers in the world, and sportsmen from all quarters would 
flock its banks, and leave many thousands of dollars 
with the inhabitants. Even to allow nets say three days 
in the week to be set would be a great improvement on 
the present wholesale slaughter and destruction of what 
ought otherwise to be a source of revenue to the province. 
I now talk in general and for all the rivers, yet I think 
the Southwest Miramichi is the most poorly protected and 
worse poached of them all. Why just think of it, the 
State of Maine with her splendid game and fishery laws 
realized last year from sportsmen and tourists over five 
millions of dollars, while you, with equal or better 
facilities, get comparatively nothing. Not only that, but 
in the near future your — will require to do what the 

has already been compelled to 
do, viz., to spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to re- 
stock rivers which once teemed with salmon, but become 
entirely barren from the same cause that is gradually, 
but surely, overtaking yours. Every year seems to pro- 
duce more salmon fly-fishers and less salmon. Therefore 
I say a little careful legislation in time will draw many 
dollars to your province, besides saving many in the 
future, and should you be able to do anything toward 
bringing about a change for the better every sportsman 

















































































THE OTSEGO WHITEFISH.—Utica, N. Y.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: While trolling for pickerel on Otsego Lake 
recently in company with a friend we noticed a large dead 
fish floating on the surface of the water. We took it into 
the boat, and upon examination found it to be a large 
Otsego bass (so-called) which had been choked while try- 
ing to swallow a minnow. A portion of the little fish 
still protruded from the mouth of the bass, and the latter 
had evidently been dead but a few hours. We estimated 
the weight of the bass to be 3lbs. The Otsego bass, which 
is said to be indigenous to this lake, resembles the white- 
fish, but is much finer flavored, and is considered superior 
even to the black bass. Its mouth is exceedingly small, 
and, owing to this fact, it rarely takes a bait. I have 
never before known of an instance of its preying on 
smaller fish. Iam unable to say whether or not the fish 
referred to is rightly termed a bass, but am inclined to 
think it belongs to anotherfamily. Can you give me any 
light on the subject?—Portsa. [The so-called “Otsego 
bass” is a soft-finned fish, and, therefore, is not a true bass 
or perch. It is a local variety of the genus Coregonus, 
and by some authors it is separated from the whitefish of 
the Great Lakes (C. elupetformis) by the title C. clupei- 
formis, var. otsego; but in the late “Synopsis of the 
Fishes of North America,” Prof. Jordan classes it as the 


Mansfield Valley, 
Pa., Aug. 17.—Your correspondent, Cocker, in last week's 
issue, says he never heard of a bullhead taking a trolling 
spoon, I have taken a number of them while trolling for 
pickerel, and have seen many more taken by others in the 
same way. On Stink Pond, in Luzerne county, Pa., it 
was a frequent occurrence, that little lake being full of 
them, and their manner of taking the spoon was not un- 
like that of the pike, though not so vicious. They willdo 
it occasionally, especially when the spoon is trolling deep. 
I do not forget the first one I caught on a spoon hook. I 
was trolling quite deep and felt a heavy tug. Supposing 
I had fastened to a good-sized pickerel, I was careful to 
keep a taut line, but it came out too easy for a pickerel, 
and as I dropped it into the boat I was not only surprised 
but actually startled, for I did not immediately recognize 
the ‘‘varmint.” It was 14in. long, and considered a large 


brehaigne , or carpeau, in the Rhone and in the Saone; 
as also ay = Lyon, or — de Lyon. It is called in 
Germany the Laimer, Gelte, Roller, etc. The fish, although 
highly prized, does not constitute a species, representing 
simply a sexual condition, occurring either incidentally or 
brought about artificially by castration or spaying, an act 
said to be as easy of accomplishment in the fish as in the 
chicken or other domestic animal. 

In order to settle definitely the question in rd to this 
variety-of carp, an inquiry was addressed to Mr. Raveret 
Wattel, the well-known secretary of the Société d’ Acclima- 
tation, of Paris, an association which takes special note of 
everything connected with the domestication, in France, of 
native animals and foreign plants. From his letter, which 
is herewith printed, it will be seen that the Société is entirely 
ignorant of such a species or even variety: 

SocikTk NATIONALE D’ ACCLIMATATION DE FRANCE.—Paris, 
July 8, 1886.—Dear Sir: I have duly received your letter of 
20th May, and it is with great pleasure that our Society 
would send to Mr. Blackford a lot of Bretaigne carp, but we 
do not know this variety of carp; and the various fishcultur- 
ists that we have consulted (as well as at the Museum d’ His- 
toire Naturelle) have not been able to tell us what it may be. 
There is the reason of the delay of the present letter. So it 
would be necessary that you have the kindness to forward to 
us some information about the real habitat of this carp, and 
especially the indication of the papers introducing this 
variety. Perhaps this information will furnish to us the 
possibility to know what is the Bretaigne carp and where 
we can find it. Yours respectfully—RAVERET WATTEL, Sec- 
retary. 

This letter caused a surmise that the carping critic who 
had claimed that the Fish Commission was remiss in over- 
looking a very excellent and famous fish of Europe might 
not know as much as he pretended, and I sent the newspaper 
slip to Washington, where it was referred to Dr. Rudolph 
Hessel, Superintendent of the National carp ponds, who has 
— a wide experience in carp culture in Europe. He re- 
plies: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28, ’86.—Dear Sir: The writer of 
a recent newspaper article which mentioned a French carp 
by the name of brehaigne or brihaigne, as being a new vari- 
ety, is in error, as no carp of this name exists either in 
France or in the adjacent countries. It is possible that he 
means the so-called brehaigne carp or carpeau, which are 
occasionally found in the Rhone and Saone rivers, from 
whence they are taken to the fish markets of Lyons and 
Paris. This fish is also called carpe de Lyon and carpeau 
de Lyon, and if it is this fish which the writer urges the U. 
S. Fish Commission to introduce, he is greatly in error, be- 
cause the fish will not breed, being sexless. 

The flesh of this fish is highly esteemed by connoisseurs in 
France, as the fish improves after the manner of the capon 
or powarde. This carpeau, or brehaigne carp, is some- 
times found in other rivers, as the Rhine, Weser, Elbe. etc. 
in Germany; in the Danube and tributaries in Austria, an 
in the Po in Italy, where the people are aware of its culinary 
value as well as they arein France. The fishermen call it 
Laimer, Gelte, Roller, etc., in Germany. The Italian, Hun- 
garian or Sclavonian name I[ have forgotten. They are oc- 
casionally found in a. but their occurrence there is rare. 

I cannot see what benefit it would be to introduce this car- 
peau which this enthusiastic writer speaks of, in this coun- 
try, as it will never spawn, and no young fish could by any 
possibility be bred from this stock. The writer of that fam- 
ous article, whoever he may be, would have done much bet- 
ter to have informed himself about this fish of which he 
may have heard in France, before trying to instruct others 
regarding it; he might just as well suggest to our poultry 
men to introduce live poulardes and capons from France for 
the purpose of hatching young ones from them. 

The history of this sexless carp is quite an old one. Aris- 
totlein his ‘De Animalibus Historie,” Lib. X., LibIV., Cap. 
IX., makes mention of it, calling them zirpayzio1. Later 
European works on Ichth yology pay no attention to this 
freak of nature, and we only find them classed as species in 
the last half of the last century, (‘‘Duhovusel, Traite Generale 
de Péche,”’ Vol. II., See. 3). allot in his “‘Ichthyologie 
Frangaise,” 1837, was the last French scientist who made 
mention of these abnormal specimens as species. 

Some years ago [ took a little interest in these undeveloped 
specimens and visited the Rhone and Saone River and the 
tributaries, to investigate this matter, but think I have 
given you enough at present and will therefore stop, unless 
you think the subject of further interest. Respectfully 
yours, RUDOLPH HESSEL. 

Having obtained this evidence I have let the matter drop 
and cannot see that any valuable species of carp in Europe 
has been overlooked by Prof. Baird, his assistants in this 
country or his fishcultural friends on the other side. 

FRED MATHER. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 
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8S. R.—See our issue of July 8. 

M. T., Boston, Mass.—Please tell me where I can find books that 
will give me some idea about the catamaran? Ans. We know of 
nothing treating of the subject. 

J. H. M.—You will find some shooting in the locality named, but 
we cannot refer you to any quiet farm house there. Go to the vil- 
lage hotel and from there look around for yourself. 


J. B. E., Niantic, Conn.—What are the prospects for hiring out a 
25ft. sloop yacht for fishing, pleasure parties, etc., in Florida dur- 
ing the winter? Am thinking of going there if the prospects are 
good. Aus. In winter many parties go on cruises in Florida, and. 
we should judge that a good boat would beindemand. Many 
Florida ports are already well supplied, but we have had frequent 
inquiries for suitable craft on the Gulf coast. 

M.I. L., Newmarket, N. H.—The book “Woods and Lakes of 
Maine,” - Mr. L. L. Hubbard, contains an account of a trip from 
Moosehead Lake to New Brunswick, in a birch bark canoe, giving 
the hunting, fishing and camping experiences of the author, a 
friend and two Indian guides. The book aims to give “a true and 
circumstantial delineation of the camper’s life in the Maine for- 
ests, especially as seen by one who goes into them with an Indian 
guide.” It is illustrated. 

D., Augusta, Ga.—In your edition of July 15 you publish a letter 
from “R.,” of this place, and your answer has been held up by him 
to govern an entirely different question. Iwas the one designated 
as A, and went to the score and said “ready” and “pull,” and did 
fire one barrel, not at the broken bird but at the one from trap No. 
2, which was the good bird; then turned to the right and saw the 
other bird in small pieces and claimed two more birds under the 
rules. While we were talking Mr. R. came up and said “He shot 
at the broken bird.” I told him I did not, and was sustained by at 
least a dozen members of our club, including the president and 
captain. I did not see the broken bird until I had shot at the good 
one. HadI a right to 2 more birds or not? AllI wishis toknow 
the rules positive and govern myself by them. Ans. The funda- 
mental principle in all the various rules is that when a shooter 
fires at a bird in good faith he must accept the result of that shot. 
The birds were ——e simultaneously and A accepted them both 
by firing at the first one. There is no question as to his missing 
that oue, and to allow the chance of another bird in its place is 
manifestly unfair to the other shooters. The rules all assume that 
the protest precedes the shot, when the whole matteris within the 
control of the shooter. 


THE U.S. CARTRIDGE Co., of Lowell, Mass., have patented a 
wader for cal. .22 bullet breech cap that contains no glass, makes 
ittle noise and light smoke. This overcomes the objection made 
by owners of fine .22 rifles to using BB, as heretofore made, as the 
glass fulminating powder destroyed the rifling. They use a lubri- 
oes in _— of glass, thus preventing fouling and not injuring the 
rifle.—Adv. 
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FIXTURES. 
DOG SHOWS. 


a ee Rion. Covington, Ky. Geo. H. Hill, Manager, P. O. 


76. Cinci O. Entries close Aug. 14. 
Box 7 ' pk Show of the American Fox-Terrier Club, at 
_— rt R. 1, For fox-terriers exclusively. Fred Hoey, Secretary, 
Box 2017 New York. Entries close Aug. 1. 

Sept. 7 to 10.—First Annual Dog Show of the Tri-State Fair Asso- 
ation. Chas. Reed, Secretary oledo, O. Entries close Sept, 1. 
oNept. 8 to 10.—Hornellsville, N. Y., Dog Show, Farmers’ Club 
Faire “y. O, Fellows, Superintendent, Hornellsville. Entries close 


Behe . 14 to 16.—Bench Show of Attleboro Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Association. ‘A. H. Wakeman, Secretary. P.O. Box 1483, Provi- 
aeept i {0 17.—First Fall Dog Show of the New Jersey Kennel 
Club, Waverley. A. P. Vredenburg, Secretary, 14 Murray street, 
New York. Entries close Sept. 1. 4 

Sept. 27 to Oct. 2.—Bench Show of Indiana State Fair Association. 


‘eeman, Secretary, Bicknell, Ind. 
Je ith Annual Dog Show of the New Brunswick 
Kennel. H. W. Wilson, Secretary, St. John, N B 


FIELD TRIALS, 


Sept. 21.—Field Trials of the Manitoba Field Trials Club. Chas. 
A. Boxer, Secretary, Box 282, Lee 

Nov. 8.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Western Field Trials 
Association, at Abilene, Kan. R. C. Van Horn, Secretary, Kansas 

‘ity, Mo. 
City. M®. swhird Annual Field Trials of the Fisher’s Island Club, at 
Fisher’s Island, N. Y. Max Wenzel, Secretary, Hoboken, N. J. 

Nov, 22,-Eighth Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field Trials 
Club, at High Point, N. C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, 
Kings county, N. Y. ‘ 

Dec. 6.—Eighth Annual Field Trials of the National Field Trials 
Club, at Grand Junction, Tenn. 


A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 
of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
$1.50. Address “American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New 
York. Number of entries already printed 4006. 


SAN FRANCISCO BENCH SHOW. 


r = E bench show given by the California Bench Show and 

Field Trials Club was held at San Francisco July 27-31. 

‘The number of dogs represented was not large, and the com- 

petition was therefore not spirited. The judging was done 

by Mr. John Davidson. ‘The special report for which we had 

arranged has not cometohand. Below1isalist of the awards: 
AWARDS. 

MASTIFFS.—Dogs: Ist, S. R. Prentiss’s Yub; 2d, J. M. Donahue’s 
Dick. Bitches: Ist, W. L. B. Mills’s Lady. 

ULMER DOGGE OR GERMAN MASTIFFS.—Ist, A. B. 
Spreckles’s Diana; 2d, C. A. Hug’s Gracie. Very high com., H. W. 
Wieland’s Romeo. ° 

ST. BERNARDS.—Dogs: 1st, A. W. Manning’s Ben; 2d, F. Katz’s 
Hector. Very high com., G. Knief’s Tiger. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS.—Dogs: Ist, J. J. Jamison’s Don; 2d, E. W. 
Linsley’s Rover. Bitches: 1st, W. Cawley’s Flora. 

GREYHOUNDS.—Dogs: Ist, C. J. Murphy’s Tullamore. Bitches: 
Ist, G. Bird’s Lady Bird; 2d, C. Mooney’s Kittie Clover. Pupprms— 
Dogs: 1st, F. S. French’s Vite. 

FOXHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, A. L. Thompson’s Jim; 2d, J. Chicou’s 
Tayo. Bitches: C. Ross’s Kate. High com., F. Laboste’s Fannie. 


BEAGLES.— Dogs: 1st, G. W. Bassford’s Bannerman, Jr.; 2d, H. 
= M. Sandbach’s Wassie. Bitches: 1st, H.W. M. Sandbach’s 

essie, 

POINTERS.—LARGE—Dogs: 1st, J. M. Barney’s_Tom_ Pinch; 2d, 
C. A. Haight’s Dick. Very high com. reserve, R. T. Vandevort’s 
Don. Very high com., G. W. Bassford’s Victor II. High com., E. 
S. Greble’s Faust and J. H. Hardy’s Bruce II. Com., W. Payne’s 
Ranger and H. A. Bassford’s Butte Bow. Bitches: 1st, W. Schrie- 
ber’s Lassie; 2d, R. T. Vandevort’s Drab. Very high com., H. 
Wessenden’s Judy.—SMALL—Dogs: Ist, E. W. Brigg’s Climax; 2d, 
W. J. Fox’s Matchless. Very high com., S. Allen’s Dude. Bitches: 
lst, P. J. Powers’s Beauty.—Pupprres—Dogs: Ist, H. Kahn’s Ben 
Cotton; 2d, A. B. Truman’s RushT._ Bitches: H. R: Brown’s Donna 
Sensation; 2d, T. J. Pinder’s Romp P. Very high com., R. M. Wy- 
man’s Blossom. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs: Ist, T. J. Watson’s Hamlet; 2d, C. 
Kaeding’s Shot. Very high com. reserve, G. A. Watson’s Belmont. 
Very high com., Dr. Gilroy’s Rock, W. Hederman’s Sport and G. 
Muller’s Carlo. High com., D. E. Goodman’s Klinker, D. J. W. 
Lyngreen’s Shot_and S. Allen’s Fritz. Com.,T. Hicks’ Dash, A. 
L. Piper’s Dick, E. H. Palmer’s Colonel, E. H. Farmer’s Mark and 
E. C. Hisgen’s King. Bitches; 1st, D. Gilroy's Daisy; 2d, C. Kaed- 
ing’s Fannie. Very high com. reserve, D. Gilroy’s Di Vernon. 
Very high com., P. G. Anzar’s Ola, E. H. Farmer’s Queen and Mrs. 
T. J. Pinder’s Queen. High com., D. E. Goodman’s Nora C. and 
J. B. Barber’s Topsy. Com.,J.M. Donohue’s Pet and J. Kerri- 
gan’s Wild Flower.—Puppies—Dogs: Ist, E. Leavesly’s Marc 
Antony; 2d, H. C. Morey’s Dons. Bitches: 1st, C. H. Hatch’s 
Countess Mollie; 2d, D. Gilroy’s Lulu Montez. 

BLACK AND TAN SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st, J. H. Ryan’s Sport; 
2d, J. Rosenzweig’s Sam. Very high com. reserve, C. H. Shaw’s 
Carpe Diem. High com., H. C. Davis’s Duke. Bitches: 1st, J. M. 
Donahue’s Maud; 2d, G. Mahr’s Queen.—PuPPIES—Dogs: H. Du- 
brow’s Johnny. Bitches: 1st, E. H. Wakeman’s Hazel Kirke. 

IRISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st, A. B. Truman’s Mike T.; 2d, J.C. 
Scott's Pat O’More. Very high com. reserve, J. Scott’s Jerry. 
Very high com., C. Kaeding’s Duke. High com., E. Kennedy’s 
gerry. Bitches: Ist, A. B. Truman’s Lady Elcho; 2d, J. C. Scott’s 
vena. Very high com. reserve, H. Blendell’s Nellie.—PuPPIEs— 
Dogs: 1st, E. T. Dooley’s Tom. 

eee ee Ist, C. H. Jouett’s Smut. 
2 SH WATER SPANIELS.—Dogs: Ist, T. J. Pinder’s Jerry P.; 
7s. A. B. Elford's Conn. Very high com. reserve, W. S. Kittle’s 

rian Boru. Bitches: Ist, A. B. Elford’s Irish Girl; 2d, W. S. Kit- 
tle’s Broona. Very high com., T. J. Pinder’s Nora P. Com., C. A. 
Lalande’s Fanny. 

FIELD SPANIELS.—Dogs: Ist, W. G. O’Hara’s Snipe. Bitches: 
Ist, M. Vogel’s You Know. z a 
LooCRER SPANIELS.—Dogs: 1st, F. McPherson’s Sport; 2d, L. 
; oupe’s Sport. Very high com. reserve, E. St. Leger’s Jeff. Very 
bigs com., G. H. Thompson’s Romp. Bitches: 1st, Mrs. E. Leaves- 
ig s Julie; 2d, P.G. Anzar’s Bonita. Very high com. reserve, Mrs. 
i. Leavesley’s Cute. Very high com., Mrs. E. Leavesley’s Bonita. 
High com., L. Loupe’s Daisy. 

BULL-TERRIERS.—Dogs: 1st, C. H. Jouett’s Spri F. Rose’s 
Paddy. Bitches: 1st, J. F. McNamara’s Jeunien 38 . H. Jouett’s 
Boss. Very hi h com, F. Rose's Nellie. Puppies: ist, J. Martenet’s 

yAG, VY PLU ey’s Judy. i . yp Ue ‘* 
ley’s Gubby. y y ery high com. reserve TOW: 

FOX-TERRIERS.—Dogs: 1st, J. W. Wese’s Schneider; 2d, P. E. 
Wendoza’s Fido. Bitches: 1st, J. H. McGovern’s Susie. Puppies: 
Ist and 24, J. B. Martin’s Lottaand Betty. moe 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—ist, J. I. *s Beauty; 
2d, Mrs. A. B. Truman’s Guess. be i: Fi OTS ates 

.YORKSHIRE TERRIERS.—Ist, F. W. Sierp’ : 

Sierp’s Silver. Very high com., R. D. Callan's —s — 


BULLDOGS.—Ist, C. Cox’s Sport. 


COLLIES.—Dogs: ies. Bi - i 
Maid of Porth.. No entries. Bitches: 1st, D. Patton’s Fair 


DALMATIANS.—ist, H. B. Slocum’s Ruby; 2d, V. Nelson’s Spot. 


PUGS.—ist, Baron Von Schroeder’s Chips; 2d, Mrs. T. Fair’ 
Pad. ‘Very high com. reserve, Miss M. Winon's Jack. “Very high 


—First Annual Dog Show of the Latonia Agricul- }. 


; have achieved in half an hour’s eloquent 







com., 8. J. Smith’s Snoozer.—PuPPIEs— nd 2d,. Mrs. R.. P. 
Ashe’s Cri Cri and Ko Ko. wae ’ 
SPITZ.—Ist, G. D. Shearer’s Spitay. 
ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—Ist, Miss B. Schleicher’s Gipsey. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Ist, Mrs. J. Robinson's Rob; 2d, J. Zam- 
mitt’s Wolf. Very high com. reserve, G. A. Schultz’s Dandy. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Best _mastiff, S. R. Prentiss’s Yub; St. Ber A. W. Manning’s 
Ben; Newfoundland, J. J. Jamison’s Don; greyhound, C. J. Mur- 
hy’s T<ulamore; foxhound, C. Ross’s Kate; beagle, G. W. Bass- 
ord’s Bannerman, Jr.; large pointer, J. M. Barney’s Tom Pinch; 
small, E. W. Briggs’s Climax; Puppy. H. R. Brown’s Donna Sen- 
sation; English setter, DeVaull & Moore's Re ‘ent (not for Some. 
2 amlet; 


tition in ular class): English setter dog, « Watson’s 
bitch, ;D. Gilroy’s a puppy, C. H. ‘Hatch’s Countess Mollie; 
black and tan setter, J. M. Donahue’s Maud; kennel Irish setters 


(3), A. B. Truman; Trish setter, A. B. Truman’s Mike T.; Irish 
water spaniel, A. B, Elford’s Irish Girl; second best, T. J. Pinder's 
Jerry P.; field spaniel dog, W. G. O’Hara’s Snipe; bitch, M. Vogel's 
You Know; very_high com. cocker spaniel, Mrs. E. Leaves ey’s 
Cute; high com., L. Loupe’s Daisy; bull-terrier, J. F. McNamara’s 
Jennie; very high com. puppy, J. Crowley’s Gubby; fox-terrier, J. 
H. Wise’s Schneider; PUPPY J. B. Martin’s Lotta; York- 
shire terrier, F. W. Sierp’s ash; kennel King Charles span- 
iels, Mrs. ad Robinson; ae: Baron von Schroeder’s Chip; 
‘Italian_greyhound, Miss B. Schleicher’s Fawn; best dog in the 
show, J. M. Barney’s Tom Pinch; best kennel, E. Leaves ey; best 
setter bitch with litter, C. Kaeding’s Fannie; best dog owned by a 


lady. Mrs. J. Sparrow’s Beauty; second best, Mrs. KE. Leavesley’s 
Julie; best dog owned -by non-resident, E. H. Paimer’s Colonel; 
bitch, C. H. Hatch’s Countess Mollie; t dog from —— = 

es 


"a Daisy;_ second best, Mrs. E. Leavesley’s Julie; smal 
dog, Mrs. A. B. Truman’s Guess. In the miscellaneous class 
rizes were awarded to Geo. A. Schultz’s Dandy, J. W. Orndorff’s 
PSY, P. McCann’s Oscar, Mrs. J. Robinson’s Mouse and Minnie, 
and J. Daly’s Sport. 


MASTIFF CHARACTER. 
(Continued from page 72). 


a you must not put Vera down for a dull, soft, apa- 

thetic disposition, that ever rejoiced over new friends. 
She was as active as a terrier and fora couple of hundred 
yards as swift as a greyhound. She never missed following 
me in my rides and drives and rarely failed to keep pace. 

As to her readiness for action you will judge for yourself. 
I was on my way home from a long walk, and was passing 
the ‘‘Half Moon Hotel,’’ Dulwich, when seven or eight young 
fellows, who were apparently on a holiday trip, rushed out 
of the bar, a. and pushing each other. They were 
just sufficiently exhilarated to feel inclined to poke a bit of 

un at a passer-by. It fell to my lot, and the first move was 
to push me against the fencing of the adjacent hotel tea 
gardens. Vera noticed it andcameup. My assailant was 
about to push his jest a little further, when two heavy paws 
stood on his chest, and with a brilliant set of snow-white 
dentals, framed in by the tight-wrinkled fold of a drawn 
muzzle, a pair of flaming eyes with accompaniment of a tune 
not unlike the distant rol ing of a brewing storm, my com- 
panion did more to check the rough game in the twinklin 
of an eye than half a brigade of Metropolitan Blues coal 
ersuasion to 
“move on.”? And yet she had never been trained to this; it 
was the upshot of nature. The mastiff’s instinct leads it to 
protect and to guard, as it compels the collie to drive sheep, 
the terrier to catch rats, the Newfoundland to jump into the 
water to save life, and as the pointers and setters are thrown 
into their state of cataleptic immovability at the scent of 

ame. Instances of this are recorded in that excellent work 

‘The Dog,” by “‘Idstone,’’ when he says: “Their great qual- 

ity—and what greater or so valuable in a dumb animal—of 
fidelity to their master is historical. Such was the defense 
of her dead master by a bitch of the old race at the battle of 
Agincourt (where she had fought with him and stuck to him 
after his death, and guarded him from being plundered and 
stripped by marauders); or of Sir Henry Lee at his seat, now 
en to the Earl of Lichfield; or of the nobleman of the 
Scotch borders from the attack of assassins at a suspicious 
Italian inn. 

Let him be your friend, and treat him as such, and you 
may depend on his acting his part most honestly and most 
generously. Although I am attached to all my dogs, I 
always fix on one to be my special mate. A female I gen- 
erally deem the more faithful, ‘‘it seems to run in the female 
persuasion,’’ as Artenms Ward would put it. My favorite 
sleeps in my room, comes to my meals, is now and again 
admitted to my study, and invariably follows me in my 
walks. I have, without an exception, always taken my pet 
with me in my travels at home and abroad, and have had 
occasion to be thankful for it. 

No dog equals the mastiff in cleanliness. One I took with 
me abroad last summer, and she was twelve hours on the 
boat, six hours in the train and two hours in a cloak room, 
without as much a leaving any unpleasant tidying up after 
her departure. I have never yet had occasion to call up my 
man to do my room in the middle of the night, because in 
some pressing need my room mate had failed to give me 
notice. They all and every one would put a foot on my bed 
whine and go to the door, clearly indicating that they wishec 
to “leave the room,” I have an instance of a mastiff bitch 
pining away and ultimately dying because, — chained up 
after a life of comparative freedom, she could not retire 
from her bench when forced by nature. 

A very striking, and to us a most important page of Vera’s 
biography remains to be recorded. I say us, for on this oc- 
casion she proved the means of saving two lives. You must 
remember that fearful and almost unprecedented snow 
storm-of 1881. Business matters had called me over to Bel- 
gium. It had snowed there for some days. I was staying at 
a friend’s house in the country between Bruges and Ghent; 
we had plenty of sledging. On Jan. 16 we arranged to start 
on a sledging expedition to some friends at a distance, fix- 
ing dinner hour on the following, 18th, for our return home. 
We arrived at Deynze on the morning of the 18th and were 
to proceed homeward in the afternoon. As the frost was so 
intense and the wind so high with a thick unceasing fall of 
drifting snow, my friend’s kindest of partners had consid- 
erately and thoughtfully despatched a covered wagonette to 
meet us. We took our seat in the aap and moved on. It was 
then about 4 o’clock P. M. At asmall village called Vynckt 
about four miles from home and quite in sight of our village 
steeple, friends ran up and begged of us not to attemp} 
crossing the stream and lowlands down the hollow, which 
separated us from our home. But we persevered in our ob- 
stinate resolve, and full of foolish bravado we proceeded on our 
way. It did not take long before we found out our mistake. A 
wile orsofurtherthe began to hollow between two banks, 
and we stood blocked. The horse had no firm hold under 
him and the carriage had for several yards simply been 
dragged snow-ploughlike through the snow. We quietly 
jumped out, sent our man for help and rescue, dug horse and 
traps out of their imbedded position, landed them safely at a 
neighboring farm, and, leaving baggage behind with the 
coachman to look after it all, my friend, I and Vera set out 
to reach home on foot. We were perfectly acquainted with 
the ground, it was my friend’s shooting preserve, and though 
most perilous to a stranger, we had no hesitation in under- 
taking the task. We left the road altogether and took to the 
crest of the fields. It, however, soon became patent that 
knowing a country in spring, summer and autumn is not 
exactly knowing it in a winter like this, when — 
covered in by some eighteen inches of snow. e fields 
looked as level as a sheet. It was utterly impossible to dis- 
cover any trace of holes, drains or ditches anywhere. We 
knew that the land was crossed and recrossed by deep ditches 
about five to six feet wide, but we could discover no sign of 
them, We must come to them—a wonder we had not passed 


any yet. The frost had only set in since and with the 
snow, so that the ice could not be more than 4 quarter 
of an inch thick, and if we trod on it it must give 
way and swallow us. One chance was left open to us, viz.: 
retrace our steps.. Now that we came to realize our position 
we stood to deliberate. Vera was a couple of — ahead, 
making her way as best she could. Studying the ground we 
thought we might try an old bridge which. could not be far 
off; but Fag as we set out,.changing our direction, Vera 
stood still in front of us, a little sharp bark of uneasiness 
alarmed us; she would not advance, and yet we saw no ob- 
stacle. It struck my friend. that we had better push our 
sticks down to feel. It was fortunate we did. Had we 
moved one single step more forward, we must have met cer- 
tain death. e stood on the very brink of the descent, the 
border of the largest drain in the whole place. How we had 
ot here we could not say, for to have reached it we must 
ave crossed at least half a dozen minor ditches. We 
altered our course and Vera preceded, and providentially, 
for on two other occasions her instinct made her leap with- 
out any a reason, and thus pointed to us where the 
hidden peril awaited us. e did at last get on solid bottom, 
and though considerably late for dinner, famished, tired and 
exhausted, we did not forget to appreciate our life-saving 
guide, wondering how she could have detected and under- 
stood the danger, and publishing near and far how we owed 
our lives to that untrained and inexperienced brute. Here, 
then, we meet with a mastiff naturally and instinctively 
gifted with the traditional and legendary life-saving quali- 
ties of the St. Bernard dog. HENDRIK VAN DOORNE. 


ENGLAND. 


THE EASTERN FIELD TRIAL JUDGES.—Jersey City, 
N. J., Aug. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: I notice that it, 
is announced in the papers that the Eastern Field Trials 
Club have elected Messrs. Smith, Orth and Bergundthal for 
the judges. I am confident that no sportsman can offer any 
objection to either of these gentlemen. They are in every 
way competent for the position. Yet the election has an 
will be a great disappointment to all breeders and lovers of 
the pointer, as we all expected to see that grand little pointer 
Naso of Kippen at work in the trials. As this dog is owned 
by the Westminster Kennel Club, and as Mr. Smith is a 
member of that club, he, I know, would not consent to judge 
the working and merit of dogs that he is interested in. I fo 
hope the Westminster Kennel Club will insist upon running 
Naso of Kippen and Bang Bang, and request the Eastern 
Field Trials Club to select another judge.—C. J. PESHALL, 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB.—New York, Aug. 21, 1886. 
—To.the Members of the American Kennel Club: You are 
hereby notified to attend a meeting of the A. K. C., to be 
held at the rooms of the Down Town Club, No. 50 Pine 
street, New York city, on Wednesday, September 15, at 2 
o’clock P. M. As matters of importance will be brought 
before the delegates at this meeting, you are earnestly re- 
quested to send a representative. This meeting is called on 
the second day of the New Jersey Kennel Club’s fall show 
at Waverly,.N. J., and delegates attending that show will 
find it very convenient to New York, as it is but a short dis- 
tance and trains via P. R. R. are frequent. By order of the 
President.—A. P. VREDENBURGH, Secretary A. K. C. 


NEW JERSEY SHOW.—New York, Aug. 23.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Mr. Chas. J. Peshall, President of the 
N. J. Kennel Club, offers the following special prizes at the 
Waverly show: $50 for the best pointer or setter in the show, 
and $50 for the best brace of pointers or setters in the show, 
each brace shown to be owned by one exhibitor.—A. P. VRE- 
DENBURGH, Secretary. 


ATTLEBORO SHOW.—A bench show will be held in 
connection with the Attleboro Farmers’ and Mechanics’ As- 
sociation fair, Sept. 14-16. The premiums are for most breeds 
$3 and $2, dog class and bitch class, and $2 and $1 puppy 
class. Samuel Scranton, of Providence, will judge. For 
— — address A. H. Wakefield, P. O. Box 1483, Provi- 

ence, R. I. 


HORNELLSVILLE SHOW.—Hornellsville, N. Y.—The 
Hornellsville Dog Show will receive all prize winners for 
exhibition only, entrance and feed free. Puppies for ex- 
hibition or for sale may be exhibited in tent adjoining main 
tent. Entrance fee $1. 


IRISH SETTER CLUB.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
meeting of the Irish Setter Club is called for the first day of 
the averly show. The committee have finished their 
work and the rules and standard are in print.—MAX WENZEL 
(Hoboken, N. J.). 


THE INDIANA STATE FAIR ASSOCIATION will give 
a bench show in connection with the fair this fall from Sept. 
27 to Oct. 2inclusive. Entries close Sept. 25.—J. M. FREE- 
MAN, Supt. Dog Department, Bicknell, Indiana. 


THE CLUMBER SPANIEL.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In my article on the Clumber spaniel in Aug. 5th issue for 
‘white and taurie’ read “white and tawne,’” and for 
‘jougle” read ‘‘jough.’’—CLUMBER. 


A GOOD TIME COMING.—When the fifteen hundered 
big and little fairs annually held in this country shall have 
each its own big and little dog show. 


KENNEL NOTES. 

KENNEL NOTE BLANKS.—For the convenience of breeders 
we have prepared a series of blanks for “Names Claimed,” 
““Whelps,” “Bred” and “Sales.” All Kennel Notes must be sent to 
us on these blanks, which will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of stamped and directed envelope. Send for a set of thera 
Sets of 200 of any one form, bound, for retaining duplicates, sent 
postpaid, 30 cents. 





NAMES CLAIMED. 
{= Notes must be sent on the Rrepared Blanks. 


Fly II. By H. J. Tobey, Hudson, N. Y., for white, tan meine 
fox-terrier bitch whelped April 20, 1886, by Mixture (A.K.R. 2697) 
out of Fly (A.K.R. 3182). 

Allspice, Spice Mixture and Ivy. By H. J. Tobey, Hudson, N. Y., 
for white, black and tan markings, fox-terriers, two dogs and one 
bitch helped April 20, 1886, by Mixture (A.K.R. 2697) out of Fly 
: Boss, Jr., Marquis of Queensbury, Lord Byron, Princess Beatrice 
and Quida. By Coffin, Zimmer & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., for dark 
fawn, black points, mastiffs, three dogs and two itches, whelped 
Aug. 8, 1880, by Boss (A.K.R. 2218) out of Lillie (A.K.R. 2981). 

Dave Bondhu. By G. A. Colman, Charlestown, Mass., for black 
white and tan English setter dog, whelped June 11, 1886, by Gus 
_— (Dashing Bondhu—Novel) out of Bo-Peep (Rake—Clara- 


e). 

Bess Obo. By Harry D. Brown, Waterbury, Vt., for black cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped March 24, 1886, by Obo II. (A.K.K. 482) out of 
Althea (A.K.R. 842). 

Hazel Obo. By Dr. J. T. Wheelock, Waterbury, Vt., for black 
cocker spaniel bitch, whel March 24, 1886, by Obo II. (A.K.R. 
432) out of Althea (A.K.R. 842). ; 

Royal King. By Edwin Still, Philadelphia, Pa., for liver and 
= English setter dog, whelped March 17, 1886, by Grouse out of 

aud. 

Countess Zola. By F. Pitzer, Washington, D. C., for black and 
white English setter bitch whelped May 12, 1886, by Dash III. (Blue 
Sree Old Kate) out of ce D. (Brown’s Gloster— 

‘Master Bracket and Miss Glee. By Graphic Kennels, Jersey City, 
N. J., for liver and white pointer dog and lemon and white bitch: 
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of Lady Gray, by Wolverine Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., to Chas. Third ; 
ES Oe ne ee oe - UO oe cecrve seis 810 9-27 CHeinel,Sr... ........ 5 5 THI 

Bondhu Novel. Blue Blood Kennels, Mowbaryae Mass.,for| Fleetfoot. White, black and tan foxhound dog, whelped July 7, | W F Seeds ............ 9 8 4-21 T Jones..... peniaeid: Sake 7 2 7-16 
blue belton English setter bitch, whel June 11, 1886, by Gus | 1885 by Stormer out of Dalliance oy ee. Zimmer & Co., Glens | C Carleton..... ---% 7 6-20 C Heinel, Jr........... 5 4 5-14 
Bondhu (Dashing Bondhu—Novel) out of Bo-Peep. Falls, N. Y., to Alfonso Farewell, air Haven, Vt. H Simpson..... -.5 4 9-18 

Pina . By Blue Blood Kennels, Newburyport Mass.,for| Jim, Jr. White and tan fox-terrier dog, whelped August, 1884,| _ Fourth match, ible 50 points: ; 
blue belton English setter bitch, whelped May, by Dashing by imported Jim out of imported Silver, by Coffin, Zimmer Co., | J B Bell.......... 710 740 C Heinel, Sr.....6 6 4 8 5—2% 
Berwyn (Dash II.—Countess Bear} out of Dryad (Druid—Nilsson). | Glens Falls, N. Y., to R. B. Fish, Fultonville, N. Y. T Jones.... 7 7 5-8 SJ Newman.....3 4 8 8 4—27 

Donna Gladstone. By Blue Blood Kennels, Newb’ rt, Mass.,{ Glendale Chief. White, black and tan foxhound dog, whel W F Seeds. 7 7 5-8 HB Seeds.. 425 6 9% 
for black, white and tan English setter bitch, whel ay 1, 1886, | July 7, 1886, by Stormer out of Dalliance, by Coffin, Zimmer & Co., | C Heinel, Jr. 6 6 5-82 WA Bacon......6 2 4 4 2-18 
by Gladstone (Dan—Petrel) out of Donna J. (Belton— Bramble). Glens Falls, . Y., to Will Peare, Fort Edward, N. Y. C Carleton 8 7 4 8-8 JENewman....3 7 1 1 4—16 

Nerve Gladstone. By M. M. MacMillan, Mahanoy City, Pa.,for| Dalliance. White, black and tan foxhound dog, age unknown, Simpson....... 7210 5 78 
blue belton English setter dog, whelped July 19, 1886, by Rex Glad- | by Druid out of Glory, by Coffin, Zimmer & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.,{ Match with the Topeka Rifle Club, possible 100 points and team 
stone (A.K.R. 4167) out of Pebble (A.K.R. 43). to Will Peare, Fort Edward, N. Y. ssible 800: 

Donald IV., Freedom, Fashion, Revel IV. and Frivolity. B Cesar IT, Brindle Ulmer dog, whel March 17, ees, by Cesar FY Seeds. .......-..000sseeeeeseee 71055 49 7 6 810-71 
Graphic Kennels, Jersey City, N.J., for liver and white ticked | I. out of Minca, by Wolverine Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., to M. | C Heinel, Sr........ .......20e000s 66-7 7 5 5 610 9 970 

inters, three d and two bitches, whel June 27, 1886, by | Becherer, Menomonie, Wis. NE cicatsc sadscerestaccsestans 8668 8 8 5 6 6 Y70 
Donald (Bob—Sappho) out of Revel III. (Grap eye Flora and Bianca. Steel blue Ulmer bitches, whel June 20, | SJ Newman...............4. -+ ++ 5 47810 8 7 7 8 5-69 

Dniper. By Mi Brook Kennel Dorgeemeta, N. J., for tawny | 1886, by Nero I. out of Lady Gray, by Wolverine Kennel Club, | T Jones.................0e-eeeeeeee 5895799 4 5 4-65 
and white St. Bernard dog,whelped May 11, 1886, by Verone (A.K.R. | Detroit, Mich., to M. Becherer, Menomonie, Wis. BE crnctpecwececccsssertcnre 444534 6 5 8 5-48 
418) out of Bertha (A.K.R. 486). King Fred. Black, white and tan English setter dog e un- | C Carleton...............seesseeeee 54453555736 

White Chief. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., for | known, by Goodsell’s Prince out of Jolly May, by G, F. Clark, St. C Hefnel, Jr..... ........0.000e00. 64433 7 5 3 1 389-478 
white and orange brindle St. Bernard dog, whelped May 11, 1886, | George’s, Del., to M. M. MacMillan, Mahanoy City, Pa. HAVERHILL, Mass., Rifle Club, Aug. 21.—Record match; wind 
by Verone (A.K.R. 418) out of Bertha (A.K.R. 486). Pebble. Blue belton English setter bitch, age unknown. by Gouns 9 o’clock; good light. 

Juliet. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J.,for brindle and | Noser out of Maple, by G. F. Clark, St. George's, Del., to N. B.| J Busfield. ....... .0...00.ccseeeceeee 8 710 9 51010 510 9-83 
white St, Bernard bitch, whelped May 11, 188, by"Verone (A.K.R. | Tyler, Warren, O. INE ks coe nsictiaasacinaaiesaces 81010 6 7 86 2% 8 9-79 
418) out of Bertha (A.K.R. 486). Bondhu Novel. Blue belton English setter bitch, whelped June | H Tuck.............ccccccccccccccucece 769 8 6 810 6 8 97 

Abbie. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., for orange | 11, 1886, by Gus Bondhu out of Bo-Peep, by A. M. Tucker, Charles- | J F Brown................ccceceeeeeees 489671578 73 
and white St. Bernard bitch, whelped April 13, 1886, by Verone | town, Mass., to Blue Blood Kennels, New ear Mass. Nn 100 8107539 2 8 8&7 
(A.K.R. 418) out of Bess (A.K.R. 1818), Pina Berwyn. Blue belton English setter bitch, whelped May, I oop day Wi atsicis sei aaa oe 7588698 7 5 669 

Terror. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N.J., for white | 1885, b ne Berwyn_ out of Te by J. A. Rockwood, Med-| L, Jackson..............sccececeee cees 57867495 4 459 

ford, Mass., to Blue Blood Kennels, 


and black bull-terrier dog, whelped May, 1886, by Jack out of 
Flirt. 


Miss Donney. = 4 Mill Brook Fonnata, Raynes N. J., for 
golden sable collie bitch, whelped March 29, 1886, b Rokeby (Mar- 
cus—Lassie) out of Lassie II. (Robin Adair—Lassie). 

Thule. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N.J., for pie 

' sable collie bitch, whelped oo, =* by Garry II. (A.K.R. 1017) 
out of Lassie of Wyckoff (A.K-R. 258), 

McDuff. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., for sable 
collie dog, whelped March 3, 1886, by Carlo out of Gypsie (Garry II. 
—Lassie of Wyckoff). ; 

Liberty. By Theodore Potter, Glendale, O., for lemon and white 
English setter bitch, whel Oct. 26, 1885, by Count Gladsome 
(Gladstone—Leila) out of Glen As. 1953). 

Lawrence Stanley. By W. J. Richardson, East Orange. N. J., 
for liver and white English setter dog, whelped spring of 1880; im- 


rted. 
Ppolly. By John H. Winser, Jersey City, M. J., for lemon and 
white English setter bitch, whelped spring of 1888, by Ben out of 





Shawmut Kennels. By G. A. Colman, Charlestown, Mass., for 
his kennels of setters. eee 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Wanda—Chieftain. John _E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) deer- 
hound bitch Wanda (A.K.R. 3730) to his Chieftain (A.K.R. 3726), 
July 19. 

Heatherbelle—Chieftain. John E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) 
deerhound bitch Heatherbelle (A.K.R. 3728) to his Chieftain (A.K.R. 
3726), July 18. 

Nina-—Belgrave Primrose. John E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) 
fox-terrier bitch Nina (A.K.R. 3807) to his Belgrave Primrose 
(A.K.R. 3801), July 31. 

Juanita—Robinson Crusoe. John E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) 
bulldog bitch Juanita (Tippo—Josephine) to his Robinson Crusoe 
(A.K Re 2597), Jay 19. : 

Di—Mizture. John E. eee (Lancaster, Mass.) fox-terrier 
bitch Di (A.K.R. 2694) to his Mixture (A.K.R. 2699), July 10. 

Shame— Mixture. John E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) fox-terrier 
bitch Shame (A.K.R. 2700) to his Mixture (A.K.R. 2697), tag, he 

Ramona—Tippoo. John E. Lh (Lancaster, Mass.) 
bitch Ramona (A.K.R. 3729) to his Tippoo (A.K.R. 390), July 25. 

Maida—Miro. Coffin, Zimmer & Co.’s (Glens Falls, N. Y.) collie 
bitch Maida (Sleep—imported Nancy) to Dr. J, R. Draper’s Miro 
(Sweep—Magzgie IIT.), Aug. 10. 2 : ’ 

Belle—Tammany. D.S. Gregory’s — York) pointer bitch Belle 
(A. K.R. 208) to F. W. Hitchcock’s Tammany (Tory—Moonstone), 
Aug. 10. 

Nellie Druid—Buckellew. W. A. Coster’s (Flatbush, L. I.) English 
setter bitch Mollie Druid to his Buckellew (A.K.R. 30), June 19. 

Zarrah—Count Fritz. J. A. Thomas’s English setter bitch Zar- 
rah to H. E. Hamilton’s Count Fritz, July 14. 

Brimstone—Buckellew. W._A. Coster’s (Flatbush, L. I.) English 
setter bitch Brimstone (A.K.R. 29) to his Buckellew (A.K.R. 30), 
June 17. 

Marie—Black Pete. C.G. Brownine’s (Worcester, Mass.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Marie (Obo II.—Gem) to J. P. Willey’s Black Pete 
(A.K.R. 3071), Aug. 4. : : 

Doris—Croftstone. E. C. Alden’s (Dedham, Mass.) pointer bitch 
Doris (A.K.R. 3389) to his Croftstone (A.K.R. 3387), June 21. , 

Thule—Gordon. Mill Brook Kennels’ (Bergenfield, N. J.) collie 
bitch Thule to Dr. J. W. Downey’s Gordon, July 3. 

Dolly—Lawrence Stanley. John H. Winser’s (Jersey City, N. J.) 
English setter bitch Doliy (Ben— ) to W. J. Richardson’s im- 
ported Lawrence Stanley, Aug. 14. | 

Marie—Black Pete. C.G. Browning’s (Worcester, Mass.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Marie (Obo IIl.—Gem) to J. P. Willey’s Black Pete 
(A.K.R. 3071), Aug. 4. 

Stealing Away—Memnon. Terra Cotta Kennels’ (Toronto, Can.) 
greyhound bitch Stealing Away to their Memnon ( ‘aliph—Polly), 


ug. 18. 
Toronto Jet—Obo II. J. P. Willey’s (Salmon Falls, N. H.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Toronto Jet (A.K.R. 860) to his Obo II. (A.K.R. 4382), 


Aug. 10. 
WHELPS. 
= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Bessie. John E. Fuller’s (Essex, Mass.) English setter bitch 
Bessie (Brackett’s Don—Swain’s Maud), Aug. 11, eight _ dogs), 
by D. A. Goodwin’s Premier (Dashing Monarch—Armi a). 

Warren Lady. Wm. T. McAlees’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) fox-terrier 
bitch Warren y (Brockenhurst Joe—Swansdowne), July 9, six 
(one dog), by John E. Thayer’s Mixture (Spice—Fairy TH.). 

Little Fraud. Isaac Yearsley, Jr.’s ve esville, Pa.) English set- 
ter bitch Little Fraud (Druid’s Boy—Victoria), Aug. 9, nine (three 
dogs), by G. F. Clark’s Rex Gladstone (A.K.R. 3167). 

Shame. John E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) fox-terrier bitch 
Shame (A.K.R. 2700), May 26, two dogs, by his Mixture (A.K.R. 
2697) 


Lorna IT. John E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) deerhound bitch 
Loree It AR. 336), May 13, three (two dogs), by his Chieftain 
, Berga. John E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) deerhound bitch 
a (A.K.R. 3725), Aug. 3, nine (five dogs), by his Chieftain 
(A.K.R. 3726). 

Thora. John E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) deerhound bitch 
Thora (Thor—Dana’s Hylda), June 9, ten (six dogs), by his Chief- 
tain (A.K.R. 3726). : 

Lillie. Coffin, Zimmer & Co.’s (Glens Falls, N. Y.) mastiff bitch 
Lillie (A.K.R. 2981), Aug. 8, eleven (seven dogs), by J. L. Winchell’s 
Boss (A.K.R. 2218). : 

Leigh Doane IIT. Wm. H. Child’s (Germantown, Pa.) Irish setter 
bitch Leigh Doane II. (A.K.R. 2080), Aug. 5, seven (four dogs), by I. 
H. Roberts’s Bruce (A.K.R. 54). 

Lad Bie Chas. York’s (Bangor, Me.) English setter bitch 
Lady Bright -(Rink [I1.—Aida), Aug. 21, four (three dogs), by his 
Gun (Gladstone—May B.). 

Lady Athol. John S. Sheppard’s (New York) rough-coated St. 
Bernard bitch Lady Athol ( wallader—Cara), Aug. 11, three 
(two dogs), by W. W. Tucker’s Apollo (Medor—Blass). 

Queen Bess. W.B.Seaman’s (Elizabeth, N. J.) Irish setter bitch 
Queen Bess pee. 1970), July 4, eight (two dogs), by Chas. T. Bar- 
ney’s King Ban. SALES 


{= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Spice Mixture. White, black and tan markings, fox-terrier dog, 
aes April 20, 1886, by Mixture (A.K.R. 2697) out of Fly (A.K.R. 
em, y H. J. Tobey, Hudson, N. Y., to Jas. W. Kerr, Philadelphia, 

a. 

Castor. Steel blue Ulmer dog, whelped March 17, 1 by Ceesar 
I. out of Minca, by Wolverine Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., to Wm. 
A. Meyer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dora. Brindle Ulmer bitch, whel March 17, 1 by Ceesar I. 
out of Minca, by Wolverine Kenne! Club, Detroit, Mich., to John 
A. Hummel, same ee. 

Pollux. Brindle Ulmer dog, whelped March 17, 1886, by Cesar I. 
out of Minca, by Wolverine Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., to B. 
Stroh Brewing Co., same place. 

Hector. Brindle Ulmer dog, whelped June 20, 1886, by Nero I. out 
of Lady Gray, by Wolverine Kennels, Detroit, Mich., to W. F. 
Krehl, Girard, O. 

Nero II. Steel blue Ulmer dog, whelped June 20, 1886, ly 2 ag I. 
out of Lady Geog, by Wolverine Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., to 
M. F. Lautz, Buffalo, N. Y 





5 B 
Brutus. Brindle Ulmer dog, whelped June 20, 1886, by NeroI. out ! W F 































neater Mass. 
Donna Gladstone. Black, white and tan nglish setter bitch, 
whelped May 1, 1886, by Gladstone out of Donna J., by D. C. Jones, 
Memphis, Tenn., to Blue Blood Kennels, Newburyport, Mass. 

Gun (A.K.R._1588)—Morning Star (A.K.R. 1561) whel . Black, 
white and tan English setter dog, whelped June 24, 1886, by Chas. 
York, Bangor, Me., to Chas. F. Mannus, Scranton, Pa. 

Bran—Lorna II. whelp. Brindle deerhound dog, whalped Sept. 
24, 1885, by John E. Thayer, Lancaster, Mass., to W. H. Taylor, 
Parsons, Kan. 

Punk. Sable and white collie dog, whelped Aug. 5, 1885, by Carlo 
out of Gypsy, by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to G. B. 
Miller, Galveston, Tex. 

Fly. Sable collie dog, whelped March 3, 1886, by Carlo out of 
Gypsy, by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to S.C. Johnson, 
Hudson, Wis. 

Berg. Tawny and white St. Bernard dog, whelped June 12, 1881, 
by imported Rousseau out of Brunhild, by Mill Brook Kennels, 
Bergenfield, N. J., to Jas. Street, Englewood, N. J 

Verone, Jr. Orange and white St. rnard dog, whelped May 11 
1886, by Verone (A.K.R. 418) out of Bertha (A.K.R. 86), by Mil 
a Bergenfield, N. J., to Dr. J. W. Downey, New Mar- 

et, Md. 

Rep. Tawny _and white St. Bernard dog, whel May 11, 1886, 
by Verone (A.K.R. 418) out of Bertha (A.K-R. 486), by Mill Brook 
Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to Louis Thompson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lepanto, Orange brindle and white St. Bernard dog. whelped 
May 11, 1886, by Verone (A.K.R. 418) out of Bertha (A.K.R. 486), by 
Mil — Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to Eugene Stevenson, Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

Harold. White and tawny St. Bernard dog, whel May 11 
1886, by Verone (A.K.R. 418) out of Bertha (A.K.R. 489), by Mill 
_— Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to Samuel M. Nave, St. Joseph, 


oO. 
Bernhardt. Orange and white St. Bernard bitch, whelped Ma 
11, 1886, by Verone (A.K.R. 418) out of Bertha (A.K.R. 486), by Mi 


Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to R. H. Trimble, N, ; 
Ont. . : . — prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gratis to club 


Azo. Tawny and white St. Bernard bitch,whelped Avg. 17, 1885, | secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 
by Zeno out of Bertha (A.K.R. 486), by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergen- | ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 
field, N. J., to Harry B. Young, New York. 
Abbie. Orange and white St. Bernard Bitch, whelped April 13, TRAP-SHOOTING REFORM. 
1806, by Verone (A.K.R. 418) out of Bess (A.K.R. 1808), by Mill Brook Editor Forest and Stream: 
w.It seems to me that some rule might be adopted whereby an 


—— Hespentel. = oo = h paw nen, Seatelr nie. Pa. 

error. White and black bull-terrier dog, whe May, 1886, by | Amateur shooter contestin ; : 

a * * , g at the trap with a known profession 
Jack out of Flirt, by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergemfield, N. J., to Dr. | should lose his amateur standing. Perhaps the seaiuabenaie ought 
to be handicapped, but I think the class of men who attend tour- 


C. Robbins, Bolton, N. Y. 
naments for the money to be made there through their skill, as 


Bessie. Blue belton setter bitch, wet May 4, 1886, by Dick 
out of Daisy, by E. C. Alden, Dedham, Mass., to Edward Brooks, “Reformer” says, “cease to be sportsmen and become sporting 
men,” and ought to be relegated to a class by themselves. The 


Boston, Mass. 
McDuff. Sable collie dog, whelped March 3, 1886, by Carlo out of have enjoyed a prolonged picnic at the expense of good-natur 
amateurs who have been played for all they are worth and who 


Gypsy, by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, NJ .» to D. W. Sher- 
man, Glens Falls, N. Y. should now (to use a vulgarism) “take a tumble.” MILLARD. 
CHEYENNE, Wyoming. 


GARDNER, Mass., Aug. 18.—Members of the Heywood Guards, 
Company F, Second Regiment, M. V. M., were out to Hackmatack 
Range to-day for their regular practice. The distance was 200yds., 
Creedmoor count, with the following results: 

S T Chamberlain........ 20 21—41 E BTaylor............... 17 19-36 
CN Edgell.. -.20 20—40 ae 7 

C A Hinds. ..20 20—40 BF Thrasher fe 
S W Bishop ..19 21—40 CH Hartsho an 

H J Black... sscceed GOP CHP SAGER... 2.00, .ccesee ll 15—26 


SPORTING RIFLES AT CREEDMOOR.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I see that your last issue contains a growl by “A Crank,” 
of Brattleboro, Yt., directed against the N. R. A. for not permit- 
ting sporting rifles to be cleaned between shots in the off-hand 
short-range matches in the fall meeting. In order to correct the 
very natural mistake that he has made, and that others may have 
made also, I will state that, as is customary, a supplementary pro- 
gramme of the fall meeting will be issued in a few days. his 
programme will contain a clause specifically permitting sporting 
rifles to be cleaned between shots in matches Nos. 6, 10 and 12,— 
JAMES DUANE. 

THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF pens —Tegle Court, 
Cor. Beekman and Nassau streets. New York, Aug. 23.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: I notice a communication in your last issue 
complaining of the terms of matches Nos. 6 and 10 in the fall meet- 
ing programme of this Association. It was not the intention of 
the committee that drafted the programme to disallow cleaning 
between shots of the sporting rifle, but by an oversight the 
words “cleaning allowed for non-military rifles” were omitted. 
This will be rectified in the supplementary programme, which 
will be issued in a few days.—_JOHN S. SHEPHERD, Sec’y N. R. A. 












THE TRAP. 


Scores for publication showd be made out on the printed blanks 








Miss Downey. Golden sable collie bitch, whelped March 29, 1886, 
Rokeby out of Lassie Il., by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, 

.J., to D. W. Sherman, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

King Ban—Queen Bess (A.K.R. 1970) whelps. Irish setters,whelped 
July 4, 1886, by W. B. Seaman, Elizabeth, N. J., a dog to Chas. T. 
a Southampton, L. L, and a bitch to Ww. J. Swan, New 

ork, 

Whelps. Imported fox-terriers, mbes May, a white and black 
dog and a white and tan dog and bitch, b ill Brook Kennels, 
Bergenfield, N. J., to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jack—Flirt whelps. Brindle and white and brindle bull-terrier 
dogs, whelped May, by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to 
Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bounce—Daisy Queen whelp. Sable collie dog, whelped Oct. 11, 
by > Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to E. C. Freeman, Corn- 
wall, Pa. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THOMASTON, Conn., Aug. 14.—Bright light with 
o’clock wind were the weather conditions to-day. anes 
7% 


Editor Forest and Stream: 7 
I have noticed in your valuable paper some articles in regard to 
“a much-needed reform in trap-s ne, I would like to see a 
tournament gotten up and bar every good shot in the country from 
shooting, and see how many shooters would attend, and have it so 
fixed that every man who was in attendance would win a “large 
=, It would look a little flat. It is the “good shots” that 
eep up the interest in trap-shooting. This talk about “profes- 
sional shots” taking all the money is all bosh. They do not do it. 
When we have a tournament here, we want all to come and all 
to shoot, and if one shoots better than another, let him have the 
prize and welcome. These shooters that are always kicking about 
“professionals” do but very little work and put very little money 
into tournaments. If I have got to win prizes by “poor shooting,” 
trap-shooting would be but little pleasure to me. J. G. SMITH. 


ALGONA, Iowa. 


Editor Forest.and Stream: 

It is proposed to hold a tournament of the National Gun Associ- 
ation on the grounds of the Boston Gun Club at Wellington, Mass., 
during June, 1887, and in order to make this tournament a success 
(with regard to the number of entries) the entrance fees to the 
sweepstakes will be much lower than heretofore. The question 
of barring certain men and handicapping others has been sug- 
gested, and I have endeavored to ascertain the opinions of some of 
our shooters on the subject. At the recent two days tournament 
in Worcester, Mass., there were between thirty and forty entries 

















W H Dunbar.........-..0eee see eee es 6 9 8 8 7 8 7 9-76 | in the sweepstakes and other events each day (notwithstanding 
FA Perkims....... .......s.eeeeeeeees 10 8 5 8 8 6 8 7 6 6-72] “Nor’east’s” statement that our tournaments “cannot now com- 
Sp i MIO 5 sinc disse diiswdlwinccinnoas 6 6 8 5 81010 8 4 6—71] mand but a meagre attendance”). I read the letters which I had 
GS North..........ccccesescscescceeces 3 9 6 9 4 4 5 9 9 745] received on the subject of barring to those present, and the pre- 
C0 IE onc a's. cater ewaxicetew awaceon 010 7 5 8 9 6 6 4 964] vailing (I may almost say unanimous) opinion was to bar no one 
oe en oe 6 5 6 8 4 4 510 7—59] and to handicap no one, that the men whom it was proposed to 


bar were the very ones they wanted to come. They would be the 


WILMINGTON, Del., Aug. 16.—Match at Massac 
5 > * chusetts target, attraction, these great shots from the west and south, men who 


200yds., off-hand, possible 120, “om possible 840: 





WE BOON 6s os. oscss xenccecace 299752 7 F can score 100 blue rocks straight and 99 out of 100 clay-pigeon 
ER sacinnnensccncancccan 10 8 912 91010 11 11 16-100 double and single rises; these are the men who will draw a crowd: 
WIEBE os Scacscneceue Sea 11 8 19 i 19 nH 9 10 a 9— 96 ae ae y — New England, but New England wants 
9 410 9111212 4 _ S It may be said that the men who have expressed themselves in 
97°3 T€4£3 4 Ce this manner are but a small number of the trap-shooters of New 
8 95605 2 7 850-548] England. If so,I say they were men of all grades of skill; some 
37 212 912 5 410—69 could shoot well, some could not. They are the men who attend 
81 10 8101112 9 8— 7 our New England tournaments and _ stay and shoot through the 
188791011 9 79 programme, win or lose. They can be counted on, and, further- 
ad more, they constitute the backbone of the New England Trap- 
: e . B ; : * x 76 Shooters’ Association. 
2 597BU be 2 As to handicapping, I think it is well known that a man may 
5 8 48910 9 10— 76—592 _ et a time — a _ off for no apparent cause, 
eee ie . ks ve + 3 S 4 le 
1, Segond match, new selection of teams, same target, lW'yds., off- | was considered the best trap-shot in New England, making high 
Ww ‘A Bacon ; — 9 6 611 10 11 12 11 12 10— 98 scores at all tournaments he attended; but during the last two 
ee 10 12 11 10 12 9 11 11 12 11-109 years I do not believe he has won fifty cents on every dollar he has 
ee 2 $1111 1211 9 9-1 ut in as entrance to sweepstakes. When Perry let go, 0. R. 
WEIRD. co -c-occonecan ee 12 12 9 10 12 11 12 10 10 11-108 ickey came to the front, and for nearly a year none of us could 
Sei 11 801 2Wii2 9 12-106 beat him. When Dickey got tired, I had my turn, and for six 
T ae ee 711810978 911-9 months I did the best shooting on record in New England. Some 
Minin 11310 9 7 9101012 BR 98 four or five months ago I lost my p entirely, and now Eager, 
ee Ne 11 11 12 11 10 12 11 10 10 11109898 Davis and Stanton are at the top. Now, to handicap a man on his 
Seeds Base URS eS SeN NES EROy heme me ra record of last year does not seem just. Should a tournament be 
EA INR ns vio se nsinn satowenonsa 911 6 10 10 11 12 10 11 10— 99 held where the handicaprule is to be enforced, let the shooters 
NG, BO. es ecossvevecans 2111111 10 2 11 10-11 be handicapped according to their record for the three months 
WO ee li 12 2 10 10 11 11 10 12 22-111 preceding the tournament. 
Ul Erik ase! aenanicneniade 12 9101211 811122 10 12-107 As farasIam concerned, Ido not care whether I am handi- 
IDS sinc nnsocccnencee BRIRR 81 WW 9 10—104 capped or not shooting as tam doing at present. At the recent 
EM OO sicher accede an : . % 2 u = - ¥ at powsmamant at oa -, Mass., I shot for Sones et Ge - 
Ses calc saree naincascniaaene nee an not win anything. Had I stood a few 
BF IIR. on ois a nc:5n.se acme nes 11 10 12 9111010 11 2 11—107—836 | yards I could not have done worse. 


Now as to trapping artificial targets. Do away with the screens 
behind the traps; if not entirely, modify them; make them as they 
are onthe grounds of the Exeter, N. H., Club (where better trap- 


_Aug. 19.—A perplexing mirage, which is always puzzling to a 
rifleman, lowe the scores, none of them being up to their 
average. Standard i erican target, 200vds. off-hand, wr a 

% 4 12 





C Heinel, Sr........... 8 7-21 C Carleton... ......... ing is done than on any ground in New England). It does not 
ek 7 5 8-20 HSimpson.............3 6 3—12 ioe wll eons a wooden screen anywhere from four to six feet 
OB Be FE Panes cc ecccecns 7 2 %7— 9] high staring the shooter in the face, with the .e — yee 
Sie: 5 3 5-18 head around the end to see who is at the score. He may wish to 
Second Match. favor some one, it is in his 


Gcbueee 9 5 721 CCarleton.. 
--.7 10 4-21 C Heinel, Sr 
Hs.) ...6 7 6—19 HSimpson.... 
SS eee 49 4-17 


7 Ss pond a do 0. At aes x trench is 
ug long enough to allow of five traps used e regular 
distance apes. A plank of about a foot ing te is fastened along 
the of the trench toward the shooter. The dirt and grave 

from the trench is banked against this plank, making a screen of 
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In shoot off, Hudson broke 2 birds and won. The sweepstakes 
were won by Smith; Davis, Whittaker, Holden, Gilman; Rugg. 
~ Match for the State individual glass ball badge, held by H. W. 
Eager, and was for 7 bats and 8 clay-pigeons. ere were 24 con- 
testants, and it was won by J, Stanton, of Boston, who made a 
clean score. Tinker, of Providence, also made a clean score, but 
was only eligible for the sweepstakes. The score was as follows: 


ht. The traps are placed on the nr a edge of 
the trench covanely fastened. The trappers have plenty of room 

a ve about and the objectionable rd fence is done away 
—— Should the ground be in a locality where the trench is lia- 
tie to fill with water, the plan adopted at the Springfield, Ohio, 
blernament would perhaps answer better. At this tournament 


a foot or so in heii 


in plain sight of all, Ahole 
the traps were fastened to the ground in p J Stanton... .. 111111111111111—15 _H W Webber. .001111101111111—12 
was dug behind ach rep ho could reall his trap without ex: | E,W Tinker... MMIMIMN—15 B Franklin, ... JO1i1100111— 12 
Each box coning but his hands. In warm weather the trench | WL Davis.....11110111111—I4 J Howe......... 101111011111010—11 
posing anything but hie aaa ece for the trappers. OA Dickey. -:O1MUTMIII—14 W'S Perry... : .011101111011011—11 
would be preferablt, ink it easier to shoot from unscreened traps. | J, Bowdish...-.J0NMMNM—14 J Welsh.:...... 111110110010111—11 
inomemen som five traps. properly handled and pulled from be- | © T Smith... 1UM0MiN0H1—13 KE Wittaker...-1101111111010—11 
hind the shooter. The rules of the National Gun Association pro- a > ao : Tee sn wes oaes en os 
hibit all screens, and al] clubs should do likewise. C.M. STARK. |G J Rugg... 110111101111011—12_E Snow... .. ..11011100100011— 8 


BE ccwrsens OLIOI11101111—12  Wadwell....... 010011100111011— 8 


DUNBARTON, N. H., Aug. 21. 
LG White..... 011101100001110— 8 


C B Holden. .. .101011111011111—12 
HW Eager....111111011101101—12 
The sweepstakes were won by Tinker, Stanton; Rugg, Gilman; 
Webber, Snow, Holden; Wadwell, Swift. Also by Stanton, Dickey; 
Smith; Perry; Swift. ‘ 
In the professional race, $5 entrance, there were 7 contestants, 
and the shoot was 10 singles and 5 pairs. It resulted as follows: 
Ee We WIN acy <cveceeecesnuces 1ol111— 9_~—s 11:10 «11 «1 11—9—18 
IEE wcciicaéarnanax esos oun 1111111111—10_~— 11:10 00:11 11—7—17 
10 10 10 11 11—7—16 





IGFIELD GUN CLUB.—New York, Aug. 17.—Aug. 12 was 
a wt the gun club’s contest for a very handsome silver 
uD presented to the club by Dr. Bernhard Aug. Mylius, their 
honorary member, before his departure for Berlin. Owing, how- 
sver, to the absence of many of the members in Europe and else- 
pi h was postponed. Those who took part in shooting 


sre the mate : 
bs Oe an (especially selected for the cup contest) and result 










Doane and Graham. Two-men teams, 7 clay-pigeons per man— 
Smith and Bowdish; Howe and Jourdan; Webber and Davis; Gil- 
man and Holden; Tinker and Rugg. 6 bats, 27 entries—Tinker. 
Stanton and Davis; Stark, Smith and Jourdan; Snow, Perry. 

clay-pigeons—Smith, Bowdish and Davis; Stanton and Walters; 
Stark, Tinker and Holden. 3 pair doubles, 18 entries—Stark; Eager 
and Stanton, Perry and Wadwell; Franklin. i bats, 24 entries— 
Howe; Tinker, Cummings, Stanton; Gilman, Whittaker, Jourdan; 
Rugg and Bowdish. 6 bats, 28 entries—Webber, Stanton, Dickey; 
Eager, Wadwell; Davis, Snow, Doane; Weymouth, Perry. 7 
straightaway blue rocks, 27 entries—Stark, Whittaker, Bowdish; 
Webber, Cummings; Gilman, Dickey; Doane. 6 blue rocks, 31 en- 
tries—Stanton, Webber and Dickey; Cummings, Swan, Weymouth; 
B:.ker, Jourdan, Gilman, Swift, Powers. 6 clay-pigeons, 34 entries 
—Webber, Swan, Stanton, Hudson; Eager, Doane, Cummings; 
Bowdish; Weymouth. 7 straightaway clay-pigeons, 34 entries— 
Stanton, Webber; Waters; Stark, Eager; Hudson, Howe. 6 blue 
rocks, 29 entries—Stanton, Howe; Dicke y; Doane; Stark, Bowdish; 


of same is as follows; use of two barrels to count %: Ww 1101111111— 9 
James 7 Devi SEs aces Fan enaeeeanaduce : : : : ; : : H 1111010010— 6 11 11 11 10 10—-8—14 
John A Dinke “346 1110 E 1011110011— 7_—s: 110 :L 10 10 11—7—-14 
M Englert. . hice 0011 10% 1 -- Es os ccicicnvwcesseseeesied 0110111110— 7 ~=10 10 10 00 10—4—11 
A Steminger 1101061 0% 1 1-6%|CMStark....................... 0110111110— 6 00:00 10 10 10—3— 9 | 
4 oe 0010100 4 or oo the regniee sosepeieies follow in Chetry onde 6 a viseons, | 
SpE east hss Coes she son ot ee ee se oe < 22 entries—Webber and Eager; Stanton; Davis, Sawyer and Waters; ! 
The meeting took place on the grounds of Mr. Samuel Burbank, | 7 Jourdan. 6 bats, 21 enttien—-Siginten and Tinker; Eager; Welsh, | 


New Dorp, Staten Island. The club takes its name from Spring- 
field, L. I., where it was first organized some nine years ago. It is 
made up of some of our best-known citizens, among whom may 
be mentioned Judge Clancy, ex-Judge John A Dinkel; President, 
Mr. James T. Davis, Major Geo. Ayre, and Messrs. H. C. Miner, A. 
H. Davis, M. Englert, John Wood, A. Streminger, Mr. Schwint, Geo. 
Beniers and others. The silver cup above mentioned to be shot 
for is beautiful in workmanship and design, being manufactured 
specially from instructions given br Dr, Bernhard A. Mylius, and 
conditions under which it is to be shot for are: To own the cup a 
member must win it five times, and be handicapped_lyd. at each 
scucessive shoot until he has done so. Distance 25yds, 5 traps, | 
barrel to count 1 bird, 2 barrels, 4 a bird. The contest is ——— 
to be a lively one, as most of the crack shots of the club have 
signified their intention of being present on the occasion. 
NEWTOWN, N. Y., Aug. 10.—The Northside Gun Club, of Long 
Island shot a match at7 live pigeons, 5 ground traps, handicap 
s0yds. boundary, shot under club rules, club badge and money 


rise, 
prize: : Powers, Whittaker. 6 clay-pigeons, 28 entries—Swan, Doane, 
Dr, BYAWS...... sscves- 1110000—3 Manning............ ...-1111111—7 | Eager; Dickey, Gilman; Bowdish; Perry. 6 blue rocks, 21 entries— 
WAMUOED, «oc0000 snecsones AEE NUW 0c 5s ccccenencs ue 0111100—4 | Davis, Eager; Stark; Rugg, Wilkinson; Jourdan. 6 clay-pigeons, 7 
DUryea......-.cereeceees 1101101—5 Biglow Rian sidees Ga edawes 0111111—6 | entries—Smith; Dickey. 
— ui gnia peu ne aaa ee MSc aicsco nkacccdee 1110008—3 HARTFORD, Conn., Aug. 20.—Colt Hammerless Gun Club tour- 
ROTI» + +» oe oo ee ee 6 . : nament. irst sweepstake, 5 clay-pigeons, I8yds., 3 angles. 
Ties on 7 for first: Lyon 101—2, Manning 100—1. EA Folsom............... TRAE SOEs csccen ccrentas 1000-2 
GREENVILLE, 8S. C., Aug. 16.—Hditor Forest and Stream: We | L BCary.................. oe 2 ee er 01010—2 
have organized here the Greenville Gun Club with the following | Whitlock................. 11011—4 Woodford................ 01010—2 
officers: W. J. Crosswell, President; W. E. Beattie, First Vice- | Hubbard.. 


President; Jas. H. Maxwell, Second Vice-President; F. F. Capers, 
Secretary and Treasurer. We have one glass ball trap and two 
Ligowsky clay-pigeon traps and are practicing hard to put a win- 
ning team in a tournament to be held here shortly—Mossg. 
WORCESTER, Mass, Aug. 20.—The Worcester Sportsmen’s Club 
have had a very successful two-days’ tournament. First Day.—6 
clay-pigeons, 12 entries—W. S. Perry, J. Bodish and L. R. Hudson; 
Pp. T. Smith; C. Doane and B. Franklin. 6 bats, 12 entries—M. D. 
Gilman and Smith; Bowdish; Doane. Knoxville blackbird badge 
contest. The badge was tied some time ago by M. D. Gilman, H. 
W. Webber, Geo. Gray, W. L. Davis, R. Schaefer and C. M. Stark, 
each having won it once. When the shoot was called up, Gray 
and Schaefer were not present, and no one being there to represent 





Johnson 
ax cx tcecusee ances 10100—2 Holmes..................0 00001—1 


Metrose........ sia DAMME co 6 cece cececesses 00010—1 
0 ee 01010—2 , 

Folsom won ties for first, Hanson second, Johnson and Higby 
divided third, Miller fourth. 

Match at 7 clays, 3 angles: 








ee Coed ane BE arrcconsstoxeess ONIM—6 Woodford............... o101101—4 
BR: s ac sacoessar nese c ate eka ad 111110110—7 01 11 11-512. | Whitlock 1111110—6 N Folsom..............- 1100110—4 
Plait ot oa ener ree 101111101—7_-—« 10: 11 10—4—-1] | Widman GHIMI—G Miller............00:c00- 1101000—3 
=) Se lls OE MARIE AR Sail I 011110001—5 withdrew. a aed naan Ghehenee wanes as os ecel iadekh Ouibotae ee ae 

PE net Tank We ate ag ae ae 0000 ~ . . MINI sae. 5 eine 64 ood aad SNE, (ODOT oc twceesa ose wa 5 
Oar ta ie one a. eee. ee... OO1110I—4 Treat.................... 00101013 


The badge being won by Davis is now his personal property, this 
being the second time he has won it. 

Six clay-pigeons, 26 entries—Davis and C. Sampson; Kirkwood 
and Tidsbury; Dickey: Doane and Rugg. 6 bats, 2angles, 23 entries 
—Whittaker and Tidsbury; Stanton and Webber; Eager; Bowdish. 
7 bats, straightaway, 24 entries—Eager and Swift; Stark, Holden 
and Powdish; Davis and Sampson; Rugg, Wardwell and Doane. 6 
bats, 18 entries—Holden, Gilman and Bowdish, Davis and Dickey; 
Stanton; Franklin and Wardwell. 7 clay-pigeons, 22 entries— 
Eager; Stanton, Gilman and Doane; Sampson; Stark. 4 pair bats, 
20 entries—Smith; Perry; Webber; Kirkwood and Jordan. 6 bats, 
20 entries—Perry; Stanton; Jordan and Wardwell. 

Match for the Climax diamond badge, held by C. M. Stark, 10 


iin iceetveucnent 0010111—4 Goodyear............... 1010100—3 

Ties for first divided, second divided, shoot off for third won by 
Melrose, fourth divided. 

Match at 6 clays, 38 angles: Twelve men tied for first on 4 each; 
Miner won tie breaking 3 straight. Eleven men tied for second. 
Shoot off at 2lyds.: . 

Miller........ 000111 111 101 111—3 N Folsom....100110 111 101 111—3 

Miller and Folsom divided. Ten tied for third on 2 each. Final 
shoot off: 

Ives and Bristol divided. Five tied on 1 for fourth, and L. Cary, 
Robeson and Georgia divided. Match at 3 pair double clays, l5yds. 
rise: 

WO kavccednadennces 011000 111-3 Bristol............... 100001 111—3 





emalinentinatianaiediaiae Bats. iii iis. a aia crevnnenes 11 11 1-6 M Cook..220222000000. 10 11 Ol—4 

HW Fagen... cess eeeees cesses: WA—10 1111110111 —9—I9 | TOWCY.«------ vee eee ooo Seca veteteeeeees Sea 
147 ca — 019 | SUCITY... oc cccccccccceces ) (OOayear.........-.46- 

SOE ercnrmnnnaneaverserssiecesteuees HMN—10 NOL —9—19 | Whitlock. 0222200002 .) .................. 11 0 10—3 


WS POrty...------seerererererseeees i190 GEIGHT1 8-18 | N Wolsom.............. Ol 11 11—5 ~Woodford..2222222772 11 00 10-3 














, 3 = Eg 
OM stare OHS 8 Tate | Robeson, 00000 OM H—5 Bristol... 00 10 11-3 
CE cota coseoinncacee. aaa 1ino1I— 9 — 0111101110716 | EA Folsom........... se ree aie ate soit: Mains 
Nc xectavchuccsapinaee Se SR eng Seen aN ee ene MEE I, SUC 
ie wae Bee oe nee eee ae pela ’ eee : = Match at 6 straightaway clays, 41 entries—Alcott first with 6; 8 
MD Gilman. % } z ; ; a LenS One 1101111100— 7 1111101130—8—15 tied on 5, Johnson winning shoot-off; 10 on 4, Carey, Hawley and 
OA Dickey Behe ery Et eee 1111111111—10 1110110000—5—15 Folsom divided; 10 on 3, won by Sterry. Match at 5 straightaway 
Tene oaks as eee 1111110110— 8 1111001101—7—15 clays, 3lentries—8 tied on 5, 8. 100t-0 divided by Miller and Fol- 
wit es 1111011111— 9 —-01101110016—15 | 89™s_7 on 4, Huntoon and Bliss divided; 8 on 3, won by L. Carey; 
Mitta Se ee 1111111101— 9 + ~—«- 1110101100 -6—15 | fourth divided by J. Carey and Toucy. Miss and out, 25 entries— 
China... 1101000111— 6 11101101118—14 | Bristol and E. A. Folsom divided on 4. Match at 7 clays, 28 entries 
Hlsasee re a 0111010001 5 —«-1111711101—9—14 | =: Melrose took first with 7, Miller and Bristol divided second, 
Quail. Oe 1010111101 7 1010010111 6 13 Toucy won third on shoot-off. Match at 3 pair doubles, 18 entries— 
Eline Ce 1111101010— 7 —1011010101—6—13 | E- A, and N. Folsom divided first, Sterry second, Cary and Cook 
Pitted ste ee 0111011100— 6 —_1111111000—713 | divided third, Melrose fourth. Match at 5 singles, 3 angles, arte» 
Dike ee 1011011111— 8  0111010100—5—13 | 21 entries—Harrison, Miller and_ Melrose divided first, Bristol, N. 
Ciao ok eee 1001011111— 7  0001110011—5—12 | and E. A. Folsom second, Merrick third, Collins fourth. 

NR so chayce eiseethent 1101111101— 8 —0100101010—4—12 | ,, Team shoot, 7 clays, 1Svds.; 

I rosstigs Crcitcsinel 110111101— 8 01101100 —4—12 | Hubbard............. Sit _@ J Malross............ TAOSES | sy 
EE scr sve skccpsanincin aed oo1i1o11— 7 —oot1100010—4—11 | Eves... - ——) | eerenen. —! 
Wreehliis....-.....20s00002. ‘{{111011111— 9 + 01000—1 dr. —10 | Tove ‘CHOI | _ 7 Hart ...... at 9 

PN pc vecac och eane :1011100101— 6 — o100000110—3— 9 | Miller. - Ost » Hawley 1011001 § 

JB Mayo. 2.22222: 0000L0101— 3 1011100000—4— 7 | AIcott. --.. Sis See... ats 

Swift and Eager being tied on 19 shot a string of 5. Eagere brok Cane. = “oot101 | Geeney.. BE “1011011 | 
all of his and won the badge, Swift losing his last one. Treat...... “1101110; — 8 Robeson... 7222727" oo11000 f — 7 

Seven clay-pigeons, straightaway—Dickey, Eager and Bowdish; | Widman 0000000 E E Folsom.......... 1010111 } 
Rngg; Swift and Whittaker; Davis; Stanton and Tidsbury.. Six | N Folsom.........--.0000001(— 1 Miner.......20.20022. 111010 ¢ —1 
bluerocks, two angles, 17 entries—Rugg and Swift; Eager and Stan- | Goodyear ......... .. 1101000)", Bristol.....22/222227. 1011110 } 
ton; Bowdish; Smith. Six bats, 15 entries—Whittaker; Snow and | Hanson.......-...... gnaw} —? Upeoms...0.07.0..7 oii s— ® 


IEE votec tained cane 1101001 | _ g 
I aaereamuceinéa 1100111 5 * 

FREMONT, O., Aug. 18.—The members of the Fremont Shooting 
Club made the following scores at the regular weekly shoot yester- 


Stan-ton: Rugg and Smith; Dickey and Swift. Four pair doubles, 19 
entries—Stark, Eager and Webber; Stanton; Sampson; Dickey. 
Six bluerocks, 16 entries—Dickey; Doane and Swift; Webber; 
Wadwell. Ten bats, 13 entries—Stark, Davis and Rugg; Smith; 
Sampson; Webber and Welsh. Six bats, two angles, 23 entries— 


Dickey, Sampson and Holden; Stark, Stanton and Rugg; Perry | 4@Y: 

io * ? = [ = 9 = 
and Gerrish; Gilman. Sweepstakes on bat shooting, Climax badge Tr Beng ixerissinndiaeeiadessaalisitenans a 2 
shoot—Swift, Eager and Perry; Stanton, Davis and Whittaker; ‘AM Lt args lla a atl eal bila LC al tl Snes 1-19 
Swift, Sampson, Snow; Doane. Six bats, straightaway, 19 entries— BA Re ress ree cree 0110011110110101100101101_—15 
Eager, Webber and Stanton; Rugg; Bowdish and Gerrish; Jourdan. | © 7 Pohim ear ce eee Cee ee O1011111111 11101101110011—19 


Professional match, for 6 Clay-pigeons and 6 bats, $5 entrance. 
The score was as follows: — ” 


Jann i Bats. Pigeons. 
111111--6-12 Dickey..11101—5  110111—5—10 


Sc cantenecacdwonseenasaciqnes --1011101010110000001000101—11 
PIO S o as ben Svacindacasorensnedeton 1100100010010000001111100—10 
A Gottron 011110000111 1110011011100—15 


ats. 
Davis ...111111—6  111111--6—12 Dickey. 111011—%  110111—5—10 | A Grottrom...........- eee e eee cece ceee neces 
Eager...111101—5 111111-6—1i Stark....111111-6 011011—4—10 TE DWC... 2c cccccces sosseccsscces 1101100100011011010010100—12 
Swift....11—6 101111511 Perry ..-110101—4._— 1110115 9 | FT Miller. .........-..+----++e0eeseeeeeeons ee 
Smith.. Wi—6 = = OU —S—11_ Fr'nklin 110100—3 _ 110010—3— 6 | POM phoma ccssssseeesscee sees 22777751001101001100010010001001—10 


Second Day.—Match at bats for the State Individual Clay-Pigeon 
Badge held by W.S. Perry. It was won by L. R. Hudson of this 
city, who is 74 years of age. and who feels justly proud of his vic- 
tory with the gun over so many of the. younger experts. Mr. Hud- 


son wore his badge about during the day, and should be allowed to 


HUDSON, Wis.—The Hudson, Wis., Rod and Gun Club will give 
a three days’ tournament, commencing Sept. 21; live birds and 
Peoria blackbirds; a good time guaranteed.—J. P. BALSOM, Sec’y. 

WINCHENDON, Mass., August 18.—The members of the Win- 
chendon Gun Club went out to their range to-day to break clay- 













hold it perm : a]. 
LRHu eet ae . pis age -_ —e pigeons. Out of a possible 10 the totals were as follows: H. Law- 
J R Toyas. -111111111101111—-14_ B Franklin. || '111010010111111—11 | Fence 8 J. Sutherland, Jr., 8, A. Lawrence 7, P. 8. Davis 6, A. H. 
ET Smith......101MMMIN—M4 J Howe...... 001101111111101—11 Kelch 6, a, Bae Knight 5, L. Earle 5, E. M. Whitney 4, and C. 
ic é eo “ oughton 3. 
ear p13 GJ Rugg...... 0111111 1001110—11 GARDNER, Mass., August 19.—Some of the members of the 


-01111111011111—13_ EW Tinker. . .011010110111111—10 
-011111111111110—-13 J Bowdish. .. .111110011010110—10 
11111111101011—13 _H Waters. .. ...110111101011100—10 
+--L11010111110111—18_ A W Baker... .110011010011111—10 
--011111111111101—13._ G Weymouth. .011001011011101— 9 
--101111111011131—18 _G Graham... ..011000110101110— 8 


recently organized Gardner Sportsmen’s Association were out to 
Hackmatack Range to-day breaking clay igeons. Out of a pos- 
sible 10 the totals were as follows: J. N. , Alexander Priest, 
each 8; C. 8. Knight, S. Henry, G. Brown, each 6; L. Webber, J. A. 
Stiles, each 5. 

NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 21.—Second match of the series of three 


tie. The third match will take place some time in September. 


--110111111011101—12__ B Welsh....... 010100111110100— 8 9 
eH) —13 Wadwell...... -100010110001101— 7 | shot on the grounds of the East Orange Gun Club between the 
= tse JIM 01001101— 7 | Nimrod Club, of Newark, and the East Orange Club, resulted in a 


—12 ES Knowles. ..001000111010110— 7 
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SIOUX CITY a.—Of the shooting tournament which has been 
held here during the last three days, under the auspices of the Sioux 
City Gun Club, the principal feature was a special match between 
C. W. Budd, of Des cines, champion wing shot of America, and 
G. E. Hughes, of Fonda, at 75 live pigeons, 30yds. rise, use of both 
barrels. Budd missed his 4, 7, 15, 31, 44, 53, 66. Hughes missed his 1, 
10, 11, 15, 19, 28, 25, 44, 46, 49, 60, 66, 70, 72, giving Budd the race by a 
score of 68 to 61, The birds were aliselected and were good strong 
flyers and not one got out of bounds but was hard hit.—C. L. E. 


A SOFT, VELVET TEXTURE is imparted to the skin by the use of 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. For skin diseases it should be used freely. 
Never take a bath without it. It is also especially useful asa 
means of bleaching and purifying woolens, cotton, etc. Hill’s Hair 
and Whisker Dye, black and brown, 50 cents.—Adv. 








Canoeing. 


THE MEET OF 1886. 


(= GRINDSTONE, St. Lawrence River.—Again for the 
seventh time the members of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion have gathered together under the red and white flag, and for 
the third time their white tents shine on the sunny hillside, the 
white sails glisten on the blue waters, the fires burn brightly on 
the hilltop, and the silence that reigns unbroken for fifty weeks 
each year departs before the shrill signal calls of canoes and 
steamers, the uproarious shanty song and the merry glees. 

This is the last year, for a time at least, that the meet will be held 
at Grindstone Island, but one thing is certain, search as far as they 
may, through the length and breadth of this great country, the 
canoeists will find no more beautiful spot, and very few that can 
equal it. To appreciate and enjoy it is one thing, to convey an 
idea of its beauty to one who has not seen it is a task for only a 
master painter in words to attempt. The bluest of deep blue skies. 
waters clear and pure and of the same color, in which are d ropped 
green islets of all shapes and sizes, while far away the wooded 
spires merge into a softer mistier green, broken here or there by a 
pretty cottage, a solitary spire, or an odd little lighthouse, none so 
new as to destroy the sense of seclusion and isolation from the 
busy world, which makes the time spent here so restful in spite of 
the bustle and fun that goes on constantly. The day begins witha 
glorious sunrise over the eastern islands, and ends at night with a 
blaze of fire to be seen from the hilltop for half an hour, then a 
clear, starry sky, while all the time the air is of the purest and 
clearest. The dry, sandy soil, the shady hillside, and the many 
beautiful points for a cruise, make the site a desirable one in every 
way for a camp, while the courses are probably as good as will be 
found. A meet on salt water is now proposed as a novelty and 
= be held next year, but no such location as this can be found 

or it. 

From New York, Pittsburgh, Boston or Cincinnati to Grindstone 
is a Jong journey, and happy is the man whose simple wants com- 
pel him to carry besides his canoe only a modest kit and «small 
tent. What with many charges and recalcitrant baggage men, his 
cares are great, but they are nothing to those of a man who in an 
or hour promises to convey a party to ao Point. Tents, 
stoves, boxes, trunks, handbags, wraps, parasols and such impedi- 
menta seem to go astray with a persistency which is nearly mad- 
dening, and if he ever does reach Soe safely it is with the resolve 
to go in the future as a true canoeist—with as little as possible 
besides his cance. The railroad and steamship lines are now fairly 
reasonable in their rates, as far as the leading officials are con- 
cerned, and porters and baggage masters can generally be 
“squared,” but there are a number of petty officials whose import- 
ance is generally in inverse ratio to the positions which they cc- 
cupy and who can give a great deal of trouble. With them tears, 
threats, entreaties avail nothing, they possess a little brief author- 
ity and they exercise it while the time is too short to appeal to the 
distant head office. 

It must be admitted that there are two sides to the transporta- 
tion question, and a little forethought on the part of the canoeist 
may save him and others much trouble. He travels generally by 
a trunk line, and often on Saturdays, or when the travel to or from 
the city is greatest, and when an avalanche of trunks pours down 
onthe poor baggage smasher. Stand for half an hour near any 
large depot and see the trunks come, or watch the quick transfers 
that must be made at the many junctions, and the necessity for 
compact, easily handled baggage will at once be apparent. The 
canoe, of course, is the most important item. Size counis in trav- 
eling, anda boat over 15x30 will give its owner an amount of 
trouble and will sustain so much damage that he will sigh for a 
smaller and lighter craft. To go quickly and easily into an ordin- 
ary baggage car already half filled with trunks, the boat should be 
as light as possible, and its chances, unless it goes through by 
freight, are much better if well wrapped up than if crated or boxed. 
Here is a plan that may be worth trying where a man carries his 
canoe every year. A cover may be made of stout canvas, an 
old sail, for instance, enveloping the canoe entirely, the 
opening, down the center on top, being fitted with grom- 
mets or hooks along both edges for a lacing line. Under 
the canoe there should be a double thickness of canvas, 
packed under the bilges with straw or excelsior, making a bed for 
the canoe. As she will often be slid out of cars and over sharp 
edges a strip of 3gin. oak may be placed outside and the canvas 
nailed to it, protecting the covering frum wear.. At bow and stern 
grommets should be worked, and one or two rope handles should 
be placed on each side along the well. When once properly made 
this cover will last for many years. The canoe is placed in it, the 
rudder, hatches and light stuff goes into the well, the sails and 
spars will usually lie along the deck and the top islacedin. It 
can be lifted by the handles by one or two men, the varnish can- 
not be injured and no ordinary knocks or bumps will do any dam- 
age. Ballast bags should be packed ina strong box as small as 
——_. with rope handles, the top screwing down. The center- 
yoards may be packed in another box made to fit. Tent poles and 
cooking traps will make a bundle to be sewn up in burlaps, and a 
trunk completes the outfit. The latter articles can be checked as 
personal baggage, while the canoe is in a shape to be easily handled 
in making transfers or to pack in an ordinary express car. It is no 
unusual thing to make six or eight trasfers on the way to camp, 
some at night, and the lighter the load the easier. 

The pilgrims to Grindstone are landed by rail at Clayton or Gan- 
anoque, and then take the small steamer for Grindstone. The 
arrival of the little boat is the signal fora grand turnout of the 
camp, all hands hurry to the dock and the new comers are hauled 
ashore before the lines are fast by an eager group who are waiting 
to greet them. Boats and baggage are shouldered and the proces- 
sion moves off to escort the new comers to a camp site. All hands 
turn to, the tent is pitched, a flag pole planted and colors run up, 
and then the “shore togs” are shifted and stowed away for two 
— the canoeist emerging from his tent a perfect symphony of 
color. 

The camp this year promises to be the largest yet, and certainly 
will be the most important meet of the A.C. A. The club repre- 
sentation is hardly as large as in 1884, some of the large clubs 
sending but few members, but a large number of clubs are repre- 
sented, and men are here from distant points, so that the meet is 
less local and more of a national affair. Florida, Wyoming Terri- 
tory and parts of the West are represented, while canoeists are 
here from Boston, Lynn and Lowell, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., Cincin- 
nati and Springfield, Ohio, and many other new places. 

On the extreme west of the camp is the Toronto C.C. Then 
along the shore are the tents of the Oswego, Brooklyn, Newburgh, 
Shattemuc, Peterboro, Crescent, Vesper of Lowell, and Rome, N. 
Y. clubs. Rev. Dr. Neidé is also here, with two canoeists from 
Boston near him. On the ridge are the large tents of the St. Law- 
rence C. C., while the officers occupy their usual quarters on the 
hill. The store and Mr. Rushton’s repair tent are still on the 
point. Near them isa photographic tent and dark room. Along 
the east side are camped Buffalo, Lynn, Springfield, Hartford, 
Mohicans, New York, with Messrs. Powell and Stewart, Kingston 
Royal Military College, Rochester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Pequot, Knickerbocker, Brockville and Ottawa. Many of the 
tents this year are large and comfortable, with board floors, cots 
and chairs. A very neat one is the Clyde tent brought by Mr. 
Powell, of oiled muslin, with windows and ventilators. Many 
clubs bring a cook and an old stove, to be left when camp is over, 
and have a regular mess. Some canoeists cook for themselves, 
while a number depend on Delaney’s. 

There have never been se many boats in proportion to canoeists, 
never so many good canoes, and never such a variety of odd craft 
of all kinds. One of the latter is a scow with paddlewheels worked 
by two horses, which carries passengers among the islands. An- 
other new boat is a steam launch built by Mr. Rushton, 24ft. over 
all and 52in. beam. She has a Shipman engine fed by a tank in the 
bow. She steams about all day and seems to make very good 5) . 
This boat is the first of the kind Mr. Rushton has built, but if suc- 
cessful, he a to make aspecialty of them. There are a nym- 
ber of sneakboxes present of various models, including the Barne- 

t cruiser. Mr. Clapham has this year visited the meet for the 

rst time and brought his new cruiser, the Red Jacket. She is a 
double-ended boat, 15ft. long and 47in. beam, the bottom being 
slightly convex, about 4in. curve in the floor timbers, the sides are 
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sion, their huge hulls cutting the wind into fragmentary install- 
ments and churning up the course into an uncongenial chop. 

Unluckily a trifling accident to one famous vessel hailing from 
Boston gave second pines to a less worthy craft, let alone the fact 
that Mr. Burgess’s brilliant success of last year threw away her 
chances half a dozen times into the bargain during the day 
through the most wretched skippering ever witnessed in so im- 
portant a contest. 

Unluckily the most faultless skigpering and superior pilotage of 
the unapproachable “Joe” Elsworth tooled the Atlantic into a poor 
second, thereby sugar-coating a failure with a thin veneer of par- 
tial success, at least in the eyes of the above-mentioned public in 
a hurry and only too ready to ground its judgment upon sympa- 
thy for the home boat. 

ith the exception of the reversal of true position between At- 
lantic and Puritan, the travail wound up as that very scarce 
article, the competent and unprejudiced critic, had always ex- 
pected. To him there was no “mystery,” no “woman’s contrari- 
ness” in the splendid exhibition of Saturday last, an exhibition, by 
the way, which, in its attendant circumstances of wind and water, 
there is little hope of equalling often over a course usually very 
poorly suited for equitable tests of merit. 

Reviewing the first race as a whole, there is good cause for con- 
gratulation. The best boat won. The poorest of the quartet closed 
up the rear. Mayflower had long-ago been condemned by the 
hasty because, a brand new and untried vessel, she suffered a pre- a 
liminary eclipse or two. To the superficial would-be authorities ‘ 
it mattered nothing that Mayflower was too close a copy of the 
well-tried Puritan to be condemned out of hand after one or two 
more or less unconclusive attempts, undertaken intentionally with 
the object of experimenting upon her best trim. It was no con- 
cern to the would-be critic that Puritan had been goepee by a 
gentleman of international experience, and that the Mayflower 
sprung from the same board with Puritan’s lines as a safe beacon 


masts stepped and decorated with a string of Chinese lanterns, to 
his great surprise. Saturday evening was aor yery aaietly. 

On Sunday morning service was held on the hill v. Dr. Neidé 
officiating, assisted by Rev. C.H.Larom. As the congregation 
dispersed the little steamer appeared, and a rush to the wharf fol- 
lowed to et Mr. Shedd and his white hat. The news of May- 
flower’s victory came by the same boat, and was hailed by all wit 
great satisfaction. 

The sloop Ethel, J. B. McMurrich, Oswego Y. C., is anchored off 
Squaw Point, and the Gracie, of Kingston, Laura and another, of 
Oswego, are off the main camp. On Saturday evening a meeting 
of the executive committee was held to consider informally the 
organization of branches, and at 2 P. M.on Sunday a meeting of 
the commanding officer of each club outside the tern States 
was held at he uarters, Vice-Com. Wilkin presiding. The action 
of the canoeists of the Eastern States was discussed, and on motion 
of ex-Com. Oliver it was resolved that the clubs outside of the 
Eastern States should apply to the Association for recognition as 
a second branch. The clubs were also requested to name one man 
each to act with three members at large as a nominating com- 
mittee, to meet on Monday night and elect a vice-commodore. 
rear-commodore, and purser for the new branch. At4P. M. all 
the camp gathered at Squaw Point in response to an invitation to 
afternoon tea by the ladies. Forty canoes from the main camp 
were on the beach and a hundred visitors. Coffee, tea, sandwiches 
and cake were served, and the afternoon was spent very peoeenty- 

Early on Monday Mr. Robert Tyson, of Toronto, and Mr. C, J. 
Bousfield, of Bay City, Mich., arrived at camp, besides some visi- 
tors to see the races. A round of the camp showed 90 tents, some 
of them large enough for half a dozen, and 125 canoes, besides a 
dozen yachts, boats and sneakboats. In Squaw Point are about 4 
tents and 15 canoes. 

The first race was started at 9:47, a paddling race for Class II. 
canoes, 1 mile, with 5 starters, as follows: 









vertical or nearly so. The boat is decked with a cockpit and car- 
ries em lag ot mutton sail with a batten. In the peak is a red 
tomahawk. e most peculiar feature is the new weather grip 
lately described in the FoREst AND STREAM. The gripis mole oO 
yellow pine din. thick, about 5ft. long and 18in. deep, weighted to 
float vertically. Two rods of in. brass hold the parallel to 
the boat with the aid of two FY. ropes, the whole affair rising and 
falling as the boat heels, It holds the boat to windward, and is 
equally effective whether to windward or leeward. Mr. Clapham 
spends all his time on board, sailing all day and sleeping at anchor 
under a tent at night. In her brushes with the canoes she has 
thus far done very well. Anchored off the camp is the sloop yacht 
Gracie, of Kingston, her owner, Mr. Carruthers, being with the 
canoeists, A ackinaw boat and some rowing and sailing craft, 
with the inevitable St. Lawrence skiffs, make up the fleet. 
Of course the chief interest this year is in the visiting boats, the 
Pearl and Nautilus. The former arrived on Monday in a huge 
king case and has been doing some excellent sailing ever since. 
She is very full and ea compared with the American canoes 
and far less graceful. e workmanship is very fine and the 
fittings very ingenious, but the build is entirely too light so that 
the canoe is entirely unfitted for cruising and yet not strong 
enough for much racing. The keel is of pine with stem and stern 
of oak. The bottom is of oak veneer 1-12in. only in thickness, the 
topsides of Spanish cedar and the deck, in. thick with fittings, is 
of the same material. The ribs are of oak and the inner ribbands 
of Spanish cedar, the boat being of ribband carvel build. Though 
a new boat and hardly used, the bottom has swelled badly and_the 
light deck has cracked. The board of gun metal weights 56lbs. 
and is very neatly made and ingeniously fitted with a powerful 
hoisting gear. On each side of the well are fitted deck flaps closed 
with arubber spring. A deck tiller is fitted for use if needed. 
The rudder is of wood, extending some distance below the kee] 





































































































































and on top it is fitted with a brass wheel about 6in. diameter, aroun ) 5 3 q 
which the lines run. The finish of the boat is very fine, a gold | Regina...... 16x27. wivoeMly We Bousfield. ... Bay wine Mich..... 12 27 | for a fresh but very trifling departure. Neither did the rash critic 
stripe setting off the cedar, while on each bow isa circular piece | Irene........ 15 X28..... R. W. Baldwin ...OttawaC. C......... 123 appreciate the value of extra length above and beyond the penalty 

, of mother of pear] 3in. diameter set in brass rings, and above is | Venture..... 14.6X30..... L. Q. Jones........ Hartford C.C....... 12 55 | of time allowance when sailing in a working breeze or with sheet 
the R. C. C. symbolin gold. The rig is of two balance lugs. Siren. ......15 X28..... R. B. Burchard...New York........... lifted in any sort of wind. Furthermore, when Mayflower failed 
The Nautilus is built ina similar manner by the same builder, | Lalage...... 14 X2..... T. S. Westcott....Philadelphia C.C... —— | to look up within less than an eighth of a point as well as other 

As the boats started Mr. Burchard broke his paddle, but con- | yachts in perfect condition, the hasty critic declined to allow for 


R. J. Turk, of Kingston-on-Thomas, but is much stronger appar- 
ently. The bottom is of Spanish cedar, 3éin. thick, and the upper 
streak, which is 6in. wide at middle and proportionate greater 
at the ends, is of mahogany stained very dark. The deck is of 
Spanish cedar in. thick, that part about the well being of Win. 
mahogany. The middle body of the boat is full with a long floor, 


agging and unstretched canvas, but hurried to hurl all manner 
of anathemas at the brand new clipper. 

The Mayflower, being in the hands of competent orem. 
suffered not from the superabundance of left-handed advice 
vouchsafed, but was put through her preliminary experiments 
with such keen perception that one alteration to her ballast and 


tinued to the wharf, where he procured a new one and continued 
the race. Regina took first place and held it to the finish, though 
pushed by Irene. , 

The second race started at 10:10, Class IV., paddling, 1 mile, with 
14 starters. The leaders were: 
Nellie. ...15.6x30%....W. F. Kipp............ St. Lawrence....11 56 


























and the lines of the bow and stern are all convex. The chief pe- 9.6X¢ i 
culiarity isthe draft, which is greatest at a point 5ft. from the | Lena..... 15 xe ee H. F. McKendrick..... RIME. oe cisicccne nas i 58 | rig was enough to bring her > to the designer’s intentions. Then 
Olive.....15.6308g....F. M. Turner........... Brockville........ 12 15 | like a comet, she burst upon the horizon and set the rate to her big 


bow, the keel raking up toa draft of lin. aft. The frame is of 
oak sawn to shape, with Spanish cedar battens. The stem and 
stern are of mahogany and keel of white pine. All the fittings 
display the greatest ingenuity and the riggimg is far beyond any 
ever seen here for neatness. The well is circular aft and nearly 
square forward with an elm coaming. Two square mast tubes are 
fitted, not in the center, but on one side, so that the sailsand spars 
are exactly in the center of the boat. The centerboard is similar 


sisters, exceedingly to the disgust of the stultified critics, who, 
while vehemently proclaiming that they “knew it all,” were dis- 
covered to know nothing. Mayflower, in her perfected trim, came 
out in true colors for the Goelet cup in the recent Newport events. 
This coveted prize she lifted with ease. Then she led the class 
down wind during the runs of the N. Y. Y. C., settling any doubts 
as to her speed with sheets lifted, and topped her boom for New 
York waters. In the match here recorded she found the weather 


Mae. : +20 Meds cass W. G. McKendrick....Toronto.......... — 

The leaders were Nellie and Lena, and the finish was very close 
and exciting, Nellie finally winning by half a length. 

The third race was for novices, sailing classes A and B, no limits 
of rig or ballast. Sixteen canoes started and thirteen. sailed the 
course. The wind was N.E. moderate at the start, dropping shortly 
after. The course was the regular triangular one, 1% miles. The 
































to the Pearl’s, but a neat strap of copper wire rope for the double | leaders were: — se : 
block of the purchase must be noticed. Besides a wooden rudder | Wanda...... 16 x30..... W. B. Lesslie........ BRIE SO ccctnonee 30 15 | ahead which was just the opportunity wanted to put her to test in 
there is a very strong drop rudder of brass, the yoke, of wood, be- | Guenn........15  30..... H. F. Sinclaire....... Brooklyn........ .34 51 | the matter of turning. This record will show how successful she 
ing a half wheel with a brass chain, working ina score init. Sis-}| Vixen........14.8x30.....C. F. Walters........ Rochester. -++--+-35 57 | was and the grand qualities she can boast in weather work and 
ter hooks join the chain to the rudder lines of copper wire rope. | Edith Adele.14.6x31L....W. N. Murray....... Pittsburgh....... footing. Uf course it remains an open question whether she can 

Alouette..... BS MOD... cus ee ee Toronto...... _ duplicate her big margin of win inadeadeye smoker and short 













Below on the after end of the trunk is the footyoke, while a steer- 
ing gear is added on deck. There is a single centerboard of 
56lbs. weight, with a powerful lifting tackle. The trunk is of 
Spanish cedar. In the forward deck are two hatches, one on each 
side of the trunk, while a watertight bulkhead makes a collision 
compartment in the bow. In working forward the hatches are 
opened and the crew puts a foot in each, in which position he can 
stand and work a: The rig consists of two balance lugs 
with the well-known Nautilus reefing gear. The sails are of fine 
linen with double rows of stitches from head to foot instead of the 
usual bights. The spars are all of spruce worked from small poles 






Regina led at the first buoy, but was passed on the weather leg 
of the course. Wanda was very well sailed by a young canoeist 
and won easily. 

The next race, Class I., paddling, brought out few entries, as 
there are very few who care to bring a special racing boat. Dr. 
Heighway had intended to enter, but his boat was notat the camp. 
Mr. Johnston paddled a light silk-decked canoe, the old Maggie. 
Dr. Douglas, of Lakefield, paddled a curious old Thames-built 
canoe, the Harmony, while Mr. Leys had an open Peterboro. The 
times and entries were: 


serps There are those who think Puritan would give her a 
hard rub under sueh conditions. These are, however, exceptional, 
and it may be some time ere that point can be definitely settled. 
For mild to moderate weather, as an “all round the course” boat, 
Mayflower stands at the head of the big quartette. That much 
has been ascertained bevond controversy. 

She boarded her laurels by no piece of luck, and certainly not 
through smart handling, for, after a leisurely start, she was nipped 
too high under Owl’s Head, head sheets often lifting. She lost the 
strength of the wind, picked up no lucky puffs like Atlantic and 
















































instead of from large planks as is common here. The main sheet Maggie...... 18X24.......M. F. Johnston....... Toronto.......... 10 25 | Priscilla through the Narrows, and was rapidly dropped by the , 
block works on a wire rope traveller which is made fast to a hook | Harmony. ...20x24....... Dr. C. M. Douglas....Lakefield........10 38 | rest in consequence. When she got down abreast the West Bank, 
on each side of deck at after end of well. On each hook isarubber | Wraith......20x21....... W. A. Leys..........2...-seecee coneeee —— | the wind lightened, the leaders carrying the best of it along with 3 


them down to the Spit. Here Mayflower suffered again. A trifle ES 
only but still something. On the long lay down the Bank she was : 2 
steered too fine for best footing, and like Puritan, made a great 


Wraith soon dropped astern, while Harmony hung on closely to 
Maggie, but could not overtake her. : 
The last race of the morning was the Class III. paddling, 1 ies 
4 


ring so arranged as to hold the traveller in sailing but to allow it 
to pull away quickly in a capsize or other emergency. Both the 










English canoes have several features in common. The floor boards \ n 

are replaced by neat gratings of hard wood, on each side of the | Rapid ...... 16x28... ....M. F. Johnston....... Toronto......... mistake in keeping far too high for the spindle buoy. Both she 

grating a batten is so hinged as to turn up and make a ballast | Tsigana..... Ce eee © | eee Brockville.......10 50 | and Puritan were badly put out from the succession of swells from " 

shelf. At the fore end of well a flat hatch is fitted fora row of | Merte........ 16 281%4...... G. B. Wilkinson...... Brockville.......10 59 | tugs and steamers rushing to the fore regardless of the wash they BS 
gave the two Boston ships struggling to pullup. Now that they 3 


There were 9 starters altogether. Tsigana led at the start, 
but was overtaken later by Rapid. The race was hotly contested 
on the home run, Pitt and Johnston fighting hard for first place 
but Johnston came in leader. 






cleats, and under it isa wooden tray for the halliards and reef 
lines. Under the side decks are canvas shelves held by rubber 
cords, for the same purpose. In the Pearl the keel inside is cut 
away entirely for two feet aft of the trunk, to make a ballast well. 
Over this place an inner skin of oak is laid and riveted to the outer 
skin. The Nautilus has her name very handsomely painted on a 
golden scroll on the bow. 

Of the American boats Lassie, Venture and Vesper are already 
well known to canoeists. Another fast boat is the Pecowsic, built 
by Joyner for Mr. E. H. Barney, Springfield C.C. She is smooth 
built, after Joyner’s method, with a sharp V floor and fine ends, 
rather full on deck. The board is a small plate of thin brass set 
well amidships and pivoted at the fore end. Since racing at New 
York Mr. Barney has discarded the fishtail rudder as impractica- 
ble, and is using a heavier brass rudder. The yoke is a solid semi- 
circle of thin brass fitted very low, so that from its shape and posi- 
tion the mizzen sheet is not likely to catch. The rig consists of 
three sails, one stepped far forward, one just forward of the well, 
and one aft. In shape they are like the leg-of-mutton, but with 
three radiating battens like a fan, and from the lower batten to 
the boom the leech is vertical. Their greatest spread is 105ft. 
There are five sails of different sizes, so that sail may easily be 
reduced. The canoe is 15ft. 10in. by 2834. 

From Lowell, Mass., there comes a very handsome canoe of 
Spanish cedar, the Blanche, built by Stevens for Mr. Paul Butler, 

the Vesper B.C. She hasa dagger board and two boom and 
aff sails. Mr. Butler has rigged a very ingenious deck seat, two 
ards as wide as the boat, the lower fixed to the coaming, the 
upper sliding in grooves on top of the lower and locked by a sprin 
catch. The upper piece is slid far out to windward and locke 
there, making an outrigged seat on which the canoeist sits. By 
means of the spring catch it may be quickly shifted and locked in 
going about. 

Mr. Whitlock brings his 15x28 canoe Wraith, in which he will 
race for the N. Y.C. C. cup next month. She was built by Rushton 
from Mr. John Hyslop’s designs. The amateur builders are coming 
to the front this year, and one of the handsomest_ canoes present, 
both in model and workmanship, is the Curfew, built of Spanish 
cedar by Mr. Bellatry, of Lynn, Mass. 

The camp fairly opened on Monday of last week, a very unpleas- 
ant day owing to heavy rain. Com. Rathbun was present, but 
was obliged to leave on Tuesday morning. On Tuesday a number 
of new arrivals filled out the row_of tents and made the camp 
more lively. Among them were Messrs. Powell and Stewart, of 
the Royal C. C., both of whom came in during the morning. With 
Mr. Powell were Messrs. Stephens and Burchard, N. Y. C. C. 
During the day Mr. J. O. Shiras, Secretary of the W.C. A. and a 
member of the A.C. A., arrived from Cincinnati. There was a 
light breeze at times and many canoes were out. In the evening 
the first camp-fire was lit in front of the K.M.C.camp. With 
songs, stories and pipes the evening was passed very pleasantly. 
Toward the end a tall figure came up out of the darkness, and for 
a moment was not recognized until introduced as Dr. Heighway, 
of Cincinnati. Since last at a meet he has grown taller a more 
like an athlete thanever. His arrival was the signal for a grand 
uproar that lasted until the fire died out. 

On Wednesday morning thirty canoes started on a cruise down 
the river, returning late in the evening. The day was calm and 
paddling was in order, but ia spite of some hard work the cruise 
was a pleasant one. In the evening acamp-fire was lighted on 
Capitol Hill. Mr. Powell was called upon and responded with a 
sea-song in true sailor lingo. As the meeting dispersed all rose 
= sang “God Save the Queen,’ out of compliment to the vis- 

ors. 

On Thursday the canoes were out nearly all day in light breezes. 
The Pearl had several brushes with the other canoes, coming off 
very well generally. Great disappointment was felt at the non- 
arrival of the Nautilus, shipped freight, and it was feared she 
would arrive too late for the races. Mr. Powell tried some American 
canoes during the day, sitting on deck. In the evening the Peter- 
boro camp lit a camp-fire. 

Friday and Saturday were the ploasnnteat days of the camp, as 
new men arrived and were eagerly greeted. Every boat brought 
some one and the little dock was crowded with noisy party to re- 
ceive them. Com. Jones and Mr. Barney, of Hartford and Spring- 
field, the Mohicans, with Oliver, Gibson, Fernow, Thomas and 
others; Vaux and Nadal, of New York; Weller for Peterboro, An- 
drews and the Rochester C. C., Keyser, of the K. C. C., and many 
others as well-known, On Saturday night Johnson and Dr. Doug- 
las also arrived. On Friday the word arrived that the Nautilus 
would be in Clayton by 8:30 P. M., and Mr. Powell arranged to go ; 
over egrly in the morning and bring her back. In the morningall | blows, and some genuine work climbing a-weather became a 
hands, includin ed Point, met at the camp-fire of the Brook- ; feature of the race. . 
lyn C.C. Dr. Neidé, with Messrs. oe and Stephens, went away | Luckily the fleet of accompanying vessels was not great and 

vietly in the tug to Clayton, wai or the train and unpacked | once outside the Hook the flyers had free play. 

e Nautilus, b ng her into camp as the crowd dispersed. | Unluckily the day appointed was “steamer day” with a long 
When Mr. Powell arrived at his tent the canoe was in front with | string of ocean liners screwing down the Ship channel in proces- 


“know how it is themselves,” it is to be hoped that the Bostonians 
will use their influence to abolish the New York Y. C. course as a 
one leg in the coming international races. The fleet of steamboats 4 
going out with the yachts Saturday was not one-tenth of what it 4 
will number when Galatea is announced to start. Naturally the 
fleet seeks to keep up with the leader, in whom “the interest is 
centered.” The channel down the West Bank being narrow, the 
steamboats must pass close aboard to the racing yachts, and it is 
inevitable that the craft getting away last will suffer immensely 
from the chopped state in which the water is left, the steamboat 
swells transmitting themselves in full force a great way. Either 
all steamers should be notified, and that in a most effectual way, 
to keep astern of both competitors as far as the Hook, or the inside 
course should be given up if such concession cannot be relied upon. 
The general public, including steamboat captains, do not under- 
stand fully the great detriment to a yacht’s travel when she has 
to jump or even strike a chop from which her competitor is exempt. 
As races are now often decided by seconds, the slightest disturbance 
with the startersshould be avoided. This plea has just as much 
force for the home yacht as for the cutter fromabroad. Once out- 
side of vy A Hook there is room enough for the spectators to a 
s — and the evil is not so potent, though by no means wholly 4 
absent. 3 
When Mayflower got round the Spit she was still a bad fourth, 
but emery | down to business, with no jibtopsail to worry the 
skipper at the wheel, she pulled up her lost water, and by dint of 
footing and pointing, worked out ahead of the crowd gy! on 
her intrinsic merits. She left Atlantic hand over fist in the long 
roll at_ sea and soaked away to weather in a style that demon- 
strated how mediocre Atlantic really is when the talent of Joe 
Elsworth is no longer of special avail. 
After rounding the Lig fahip. Mayflower was exceedingly dila- 
tory with her spinnaker and light muslin, twelve minutes elapsing 
before she got kites on for the run in the beach, and coming home 
on the wrong jibe into the bargain. She had to shift over, and 
wasted a precious longtime in the maneuver. She handed spin- 
naker long before reaching the Hook and drove home all the rest 
of the way with nothing but balloon jibtopsail, whereas Atlantic 
and Puritan drew spinnakers to advantage down to the Spit on 
the same voyage. Mayflower won with any amount to spare, true g 
enough, but she might have got the judges’ whistle ten minutes 
sooner had the crew been as smart as the decks they trod. It is 
not intended to hold all hands responsible for the apparent negli- 
mee, because the crew have really not had the time to shake 
own .to their berths and pull together. When. they do, Lieut. : 
Henn’s conservative and just remark that our crews do not seem a 
as smart as the English racing gangs may no longer apply. oa 
As to Puritan, though obliged to succumb to the greater length 
of Mayflower, she could and should have won for herself a fair 
second, with Atlantic well in her wake, had she not been badly 
butchered from first to last. As it was, she only missed her appro- 
priate berth by twenty seconds. The boat was in excellent form 
and could have accomplished wonders had she been given half a 
chance. We do not know who was at the wheel nor who had 
charge of the deck during the race. It is not very material, for 
the public is concerned about the boat and the causes which led 
to the apparent collapse of such a reliable and popular champion 
vessel. Many a time during the match did the Puritan display the 
good stuff there is in her, but no sooner did her prospects brighten 
than afresh blunder sent cold water over many anxious friends 
watching her closely. She got away in fine shape under Atlantic’s 
uarter and —— drove up under the latter’s lee. Not relishing 
the position, Puritan had two roads from which to select. One was 
to ease away a bit to escape the blanketing from the Atlantic and 
then force her lee, which she was quite able to do, as the relative 
pace of the two made plain at the time. The other was 
to try for Atlantic’s weather. Puritan chose the latter 
and more doubtful experiment. In place of squeezing to 
the utmost and edging out gradually, she luffed far too 
smartly across Atlantic’s wake, stood further and then filled awa 
again. Atthe rate the yachts were then logging, Puritan was lef 
many lengths astern by the time she once more gathered full way. 
She then had nothing better than astern chase in view, and that 
is proverbially a long one. This was the very mistake made by 
Genesta last year in the outside race, and which enabled Puritan 
to score by more than two minutes when it would otherwise have 
been only a matter of seconds between the pair. From Owl’s Head 
to Lee Puritan was abominably sailed with head sheets lift- 
ing, and she sprung her luff to such an extent as to lose the wind 
under the lee of the Hamilton bluffs, while Atlantic and Priscilla, 
with big jibtopsails romped away as they liked further off shore. 
Half way down to the Spit, Puritan, apparently mistaking the true 
course for Buoy No. 10, was pinched out so _ that she had to be 
kept broad off for the mark, losing a great deal of water mean- 
while through sacrificing her footing. All hands aboard, accus- 
tomed so long to coaching the flyer in the van, seemed to have lost 


































IANTHE C. C.—Newark, N. J., Aug. 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Second annual regatta on the Passaic River: eae 
dling race for canoes 24in. beam and over, C. V. Schuyler, W. R. 
Burling and H. D. Wilde entering; won by Schuyler; prize, a silver 
match box. Sailing race for all classes of canoes, Messrs. W. H. 
Hillin and Thorn, of Essex C. C., Mr. I. V. Dorland, of the Arling- 
ton C.C., and C. V. Schuyler, of the I. C. C., entering; won by 
Dorland, Hillin second; prize, asilk banner. Third race, any canoe, 
paddling, Cox, of the Essex C.C., W. R. Burling and H. S. Farmer, 
of the I. C. C., entering; won by Burling; prize, the Commodore’s 
silver cup. Fourth race, hand paddling, C. V. Schuyler, W. R. 
Burling and H. D. Wilde; won by Schuyler; prize, a jointed fish- 
ing rod. Tandem race, Schuyler and Dorland, A. C. and R. G. 
Molloy, of the Arlington C. C., and W. R. Burling and W. F. Mar- 
vin, of the I. C. C.; won by Schuyler and Dorland; prize, two silver 
medals. Upset race, I. V. Dorland, of the Arlington C. C., Schuy- 
ler, Marvin, Burling and Farmer entered; won by H.S. Farmer; 
cacy a French briarwood pipe, in case.—C. V. SCHUYLER, Sec. I. 
















































THE AURORA.—Among the interesting features of the canoe 
meet at Grindstone Island is the famous canoe Aurora, in which 
Dr. Neidé made his celebrated cruise from the Adirondacks to the 
Gulf of Mexico, which is fully detailed in his charming book, “The 
Cruise of the Aurora,” published a year or two since by the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company. 


OveR ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS has been paid to its policy- 
holders by the Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., since its organiza- 
tion. Present payments are over a million a year.—Adv. 


Pachting. 


THE TRIAL OF THE SLOOPS. 
FIRST MATCH, SATURDAY, AUG. 21. 


It is fortunate that public opinion is elastic enough not to suffer 
a series of sudden rebounds upon itself. Like the clown with his 
“lightning changes” of costume, public opinion is ever ready to 
shift its clothes to suit the new occasion. The public is always in 
a hurry and likewise brim-full of syuaatny, but correspondingly 
empty of sound logic and cool judgment. he over-hasty critics, 
who presume to pass an irrevocable fiat—and their name is legion— 
upon the outcome of a single race which they have not even con- 
scientiously followed in its details, have been sorely taxed this 
year with the re sated collapse of their proclaimed wisdom and 
the constant swallowing of their own words. The first match of 
the series ordained for supplying precise conclusions as to the rel- 
ative performance of the four ——— sloops, afforded still one 
more chance for the critics to back stern first from their most re- 
cent position and quickly spring a new luff with “opinions,” 
“faiths,” and “conclusive proof” fearfully and wonderfully evolved 
to meet the exigencies of the fresh developments. Some great 
lights, it is true, tired out with their own sommersaulting leading 
to no particular goal, just give it up for a bad job, and seek balm 
for previous errors of lesneemt in the amusing confession: “Of 
course it will always be a matter of surprise that the Priscilla was 
beaten by the Atlantic, while the fact that the Puaitan was also 
vanquished by the New York yacht.will ever remain a mystery in 
the annals of American yachting. Boats are like women, some- 
times they will do just as you ask them, while at other times they 
will be as contrary as the deuce!” 

Now in truth there was not an atom of mystery about Satur- 
day’s match at all, nor need the result, so astounding to — 
ficial observers, be sustained by a base ee upon the fair 
sex. The match wound up in strict accordance with the happen- 
ings of the day and it does not require special shrewdness to ac- 
count for the order at the finish or the changes of fortune over 
the course. 

Luckily there was breeze enough to enable tolerably fair com- 
petition over a course poorly adapted to the purpose. 

Luckily the wind was from a quarter out of which it seldom 
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lantic’s sponsors have yet much to learn, as a glance at the head- 
booms of the Galatea and the Boston clippers in comparison with 
Atlantic’s clumsy contrivances will show without more comment. 
Atlantic had the skipper of the day. Needless here to 
dorsement. Up and down the 
coast “Joe” is known as the first among pilots and fore-and-aft 
Needless, too, to add that a good skip) 
tle won, and almost needless to remark that but ) 
wheel Atlantic has at no time a ghost of a show with Puritan, far 
less any chance against the superb beauty now famous as the May- 
flower. And this was clearly enough proven in last Saturday’s 
across the start to windward of all her com- 
petitors, Atlantic, free from blanketing by others, had the choice 
her own water. Magnificently she was han t 
wind up. Not an error of judgment ever so trifling, not a flaw in 
the management of her sails can be charged against her in this 
race. What little luck there was goi: 
the best of the breeze out through the y ‘ 
low the Hospital Ship. This, with the bee line Skipper 
scribed from Lafayette down to the Spit, sent her flyin 
enabled her to show a good quarter of a mile between 
the iron sloop at the Spit elbow in the course. In 
not the boat but the crew. 


their heads, for she never received justice the rest of the day’ 
maneuvers were essayed and as speedily 
dropped, any one of which was enough to account for the twenty 
But to crown all, she hove about 
to starboard, plump for Priscilla’s broadside for the first 
iron sloop having right of 
ng unable to look across her opponent's 
bow, had to be brought into the wind 
gone, and await the passing of Priscilla ] 
away on her course. Five minutes were sacrificed by this unac- 
countable blunder. Nothing buta state of des 
can explain such reckless tactics. , D 
she was slow enough with her ballooners, though nothing like as 
Both Boston boats sailed in on the 
V i again was enough of itself to relegate Pur- 
itan into third place. It is well-known that an easterly wind has 
outh in it as you approach the Hook and _ that the star- 
board jibe is the proper one to try if it isat all possible. So Puri- 
tan had to shift over spinnaker, as she found 
the lee when half way in, and in doing this nogreat hurry was 
manifested, though it was still an_open question between herself 
and Atlantic. Everything went well till the Spit was again rounded. 
Then the balloon jib halliards parted and the clipper had to con- 
home under plain headsail. 
to show a small jibtopsail with which 
she struggled up to the finish against a strong ebb, only 20s. short 
of putting Atlantic in her right place. 
which accounts for the disap 
herents who were looking for 
ion. The boat did herself proud, but the boat was “murdered” 
y her skipper and crew. 
Atlantic came to the line with her last trump to play. Ballast 
been promiscuously hove into her hold off and on to make her 
stand up and hold a better wind, until all reckoning as to what she 
H Failing to show any improvement, a turn the 
other way was inaugurated. She was drifting back to the 
ning with no more hope of succeeding than in the earlie 
when she was also in light trim. But her failures then havin 
of time, the same old faith to which 
d to prophesy great 


Various pointless 


seconds wanting at the finish. 
Elsworth a patent o 


tack off Sand 
c oO an r is half the bat- 


ain with steer ut for Joe at the 


fore she could 


ration on board 


Upon rounding the Lightship | race. After drivin 


demure as the Mayflower. died from go to 


wrong jibe. This error 


fell to her share. 


more southin 
arrows and once 


herself running by 


her case it was 
With Puritan it was the boat despite 
Now shift all hands over. Put Elsworth or his equal 
at Puritan’s wheel and the relative position of the two yachts 
would have been reversed at the first turn. 

No sooner had the Boston twins paid the penalty for bad sailing 
stern chase and overcome the gap created through their 
Atlantic an easily beaten victim. 
did not throw away her chances and Puritan did. 
ther too much for the Bay 

ritan’s case has already bee 
considered. The lead of Atlantic down to the Spit may turn the 
heads of the superficial or sympathetic critic, but to the unpreju- 
tator, Atlantic has no business in com 
urgess emanations. The 
moderate roll over Sandy Hook 
She fell to leeward like a crab. She failed to 
foot. Every sea picked her up and deposited her sideways in the 
ower weathered on her and left her like a shot out 
itan was rapidly coming up and soaking out on 
ead to ram Priscilla, changed 
left well astern for having lost her head. 
ison with the other so-called 

Galatea pitched almost as 


to pitch without 
aie hips has 


tent herself with joggi 
minutes later she man: 


This is the story in short 
intment of her many faithful 
from last year’s cham- 


ower turned up al 
notion, and Puritan—well, 


y with either 
oye ¢ on in the 

was anything but inspiring. 
She falled to 


in her was lost. 


tten with the la: 
idge amateur still clings was revam 
th: for this wonder of the “both wide and deep” school. 
was hoisted from below and hove ashore this time, the avowed 
object being to make the Atlantic lighter for a race in light winds. 
unaccountable as it may seem, with the victorious careers 
in, Clara and other heavy displacement boats in 
eir eyes, there still exists a small school of 
€ d is summed up in the oft disproven 
ht weight and speed must need go hand in hand 
toform. In deference to this ancient kiln-dried 
ogma, tons of lead were hove over Atlantic’s side till the crew go 
tired hoisting it out, whereupon it was surmised her right trim 
been struck. Just how much was 
Just how much remains below the cabin fi 


Atlantic came to the line in all her wu 
adaptation of the cutter rig. Three 
She had been slick 
nished potlead. If any difference coul 
fitting sails of the big 
the smartest fi 


gun 
Atlantic when she took it into her h 
her mind and was left v 
itched heavily in com 
ut cutters pitch like 
as the Atlantic. But Galatea has the form 
detriment to her speed and Atlantic with her b 
not. Therein lies an important difference. 

Down to the Spit it was noticeable that Atlantic heeled toa 
ter angle than Galatea in the same wind, and of course the 
idea heeled much more than the other three contest- 
m all the sloops had scuppers awash, the stately 
Galatea came along with several feet of lee side out of water. 
Atlantic was not improved by lightening her ballast in deference 
ling the strings behind the scene. 
been held in reserve as a sort of terror of terrors in heavy weather 
with a hollow sea. Just_what she is likel 
udged from her behavior last Saturday. 
ong and comfortable swell on Sandy 


bles whose cree 


ashore nobody knows. 
oor is a matter for con- 
ngainliness and lubbe to the amateurs p 
things about her deserv: 
h outside and shone in bur- 
id be detected in the smart- 
tette, the Atlantic would be chosen as 
This thanks to the splendid workman- 
the famous Sawyer loft. In regard to rig and sparrin 


to do in a sea can be 


ook Bar, she lost her grip 
and appeared at her worst. Given a blow and steep jump. 
and Atlantic would suffer in footing by the reduction of her can 


vas more than the other sloops of easier body. She would plunge 
and heel, and it may even be questioned whether she could 
counted on to stay without backing herself round. Besides, the 
sponsors of this craft have all along been singing a different tune. 
e have been told that Americans do not want to go to sea. That 
only “idiots” want to go to sea. That we have no business building 
boats for heavy weather. That “our waters” and “our winds 
demand a light weather boat. How is this to be reconciled with 
the hollow pretense that Atlantic was intended to forfeit all claims 
in “our weather” in order to excel in the kind of weather we are 
never supposed to have, and ought to shirk when we do get it? 

The fourth of the big sisters now claims attention. Of the 
whole lot, Priscilla, bar cutter rig, is the only one which can claim 
pretty close resemblance to the genuine American sloop. She 
carries her ballast inside, and sails without any “newfangled no- 
tion” appropriated from the English racing cutter. It is with 
considerable reservation that we speak of this sloop. “Sympathy” 
had built up an artificial reputation for Mr. Canfield’s vessel, 
upon the strength of some cups landed by fiuke pure and simple 
and a liberal stretch of kind imagination. Hard facts are ruth- 
lessly knocking the card houses of fancy to the four winds. 
Priscilla’s evanescent fame has vanished. Priscilla is the slowest 
of the four. She eee was. While pitted against Puritan her 
extra length sent her down hill smartly enough com rison. 
Now that she has to deal with others of her own loadline, Priscilla 
is never in the hunt. Why should she be? Itis not Lo to expect 
it. She has her ballast inside and a rig to correspond. With the 
center of her lead dropped 15 to 20in. and rig increasedin propor- 
tion, who, in the light of modern experience, can say that her 
possibilities have been exhausted? The old school which drew a 
distinction between “inside” and “outside” ballast, because the 
first was “carried” and the latter “dragged” through the water, 
isdead. Even the general public has learned that the value and 
effect of ballast is governed by its quantity and depth, and that 
the mere structural] attribute of ifs being inside or outside the hull 
has nothing whatever to do with speed or performance. The man 
who still prates about the “drag” of outside ballast has no longer 
any standingin court. Inside ballast is outof date. Priscilla being 
out of date in this respect, one of primary importance, cannot in 
equity be compared with yachts having their weight in the lowest 
place possible. Of course she fails to turn up with the rest, and 

ails also in doing herself justice in footing for want of rig enough 
to foot. Priscilla, with her present sail plan, is the stiffest of the 
four. She is too stiff for her own good in light to moderate weather. 
She is stiff enough when it blows. Lower her weight and clap on 
rig to correspond. Then it will be time enough to reach positive 
convictions concerning the form of her hull. Meanwhile, giving 
her owner credit for his enterprise and liberality in the efforts to 
improve and for his manliness in sailing so many losing races 
against a foregone conclusion, the repeated defeat of the Priscilla 
by all the outside ballast boats is rather a matter for congratula- 
tion. The day of fallacies has passed and Priscilla serves to en- 
force the new lessons in a way so conspicuous that she may be 
hailed as negative evidence in behalf of the new school. With her 
defeat before the public, all first-class yachts will henceforth have 
the bulk of their ballast incorporated with the boat’s body or keel, 
a measure of safety which ought to be welcomed with delight, in 
view of scores of people drowned every year out of old-fashioned 
traps. While no one can foretell the extent to which Priscilla can 
be bettered, the experiment suggested cannot fail to have bene- 
ficial effect if carried out by a person who understands his busi- 
ness, and the designer of the Priscilla is quite equal to the task. 
He is not responsible for the type Priscilla represents, but schemed 
her out to meet the order of other people. That she has been well 
planned and is a very fast boat of her kind requires no further 
assertion. 

The match was started on time, the committee, Vice-Com. 
Haight, Rear-Com. Barron, Mr. Smith and Mr. Krebs, aboard the 
tug Luther C. Ward, taking » position east of me No. 18 off 
Bay Ridge. Course through Narrows down to Spindle Buoy No. 
8, around Black Can No. 5 off the Hook, and around Sandy Hook 
Lightship, Ts same way. Flynn’s Knoll and False Hook 
Shoals barred, and black buoys on West Bank to be left to the 
westward, red channel buoys to the eastward. Ten minutes were 
allowed to cross the startingline. Blanketing and luffing matches 
were to be avoided, as the test was to be one of speed and not of 
maneuvering for place. The wind had been light all morning, but 

icked up to fair working strength as the hour of start approached. 

he usual number of yachts and adozen small excursion tugs 
were in attendance. Notable in this gathering were Galatea and 
the English-built schooner Miranda, purchased and sailed over 
recently by Mr. Hill, of the Varuna, N. Y. Y.C. Both came infor 
highly oe indorsement, and whether fast gr not, were gen- 
erally conceded to be the boldest aad most ship-shape yachts in 
the harbor. Miranda gave an unintentional demonstration of her 
speed with boom over the quarter, for when running home under 
P ain lower sail and small gafftopsail over the main, she held the 
ong schooner Dauntless with spinnaker and all kites set to best 
advantage. Galatea boxed about all day under her short cruising 
rig, and estimates of her comparative speed are only wild guesses 
not worth serious attention. She never approached the racing 
yachts near enough, knowing the amenities of common courtesy 
too well to seek a brush with vessels engaged in racing. Miranda 
is certainly a model of exceeding beauty in every respect. Sheex- 
cels in appearance every schooner in erican waters, not even 
excepting the new Sachem, of Providence, R. I., and that is saying 
a geet deal. . 

The four semi-sloops got their canvas sweated up by degreesand 
big clubtopsails, more or less square-headed in style, over the 
gaits, with jibtopsails hoisted in stops. With foresails lowered 
they leisurely collected above the line, hauled their wind and 
came down to the start tolerably well bunched, Mayflower ing 
a few lengths in the rear. Atlantic, or rather Joe Elsworth, 
the weather berth, as might have been expected. Joe also led off 
the dance, which was equally as much to be expected. The flood 
was making, and Joe knows what “weather-bowing” the tide 
through the N 






arrows imports with the wind in the east. With 
balloon foresail sheeted inside the rigging, still one more innova- 
tion “servilely copied” from J. Bull, and jibtopsail, Atlantic filled 
away for the line, crossing with a rush on the port tack and the 
committee close aboard. Puritan speedily followed, almost abreast 
and three length to leeward, this being one of the very few occa- 
sions upon which the — white clipper failed to inaugurate the 
ball highest up of the lot. Third over was Priscilla, four lengths 
under Puritan’s lee, and going away with a rush under large jib- 
topsail. She was pinched for a moment or two, but then wisely 
kept away rap full to clear her wind from the other two. By so 
doing she burst Puritan’s lee and fetched into second place. ie 
flower kept a good luff over the line several lengths astern of all 




































hands. The following details and times are applicable in this 
connection: 
| 
PARTS OF THE VESSEL. aoe Puritan.} Priscilla! Atlantic.| Galatea. 
Length over all............... 100 | 8 | & %.1 100 
Length on waterline (ft.).....| 85 | 81.14 84 83 86 
3 aa 23.646 | 2.7 22.4 | 23.2 15 
Depth of hold (ft. and i 1 Bf cece |; 8.7 10.6 13.3 
Draft (ft. and in.)......... --| 9.6 | 8.5 7.9 | 9.3 13.6 
Area of mid. section (ft.)..... 82 | 82 7 102 wena 
Mid. section from bow (ft.)...| .... | -58L, -60L. . 2 eee 
Mast, deck to hounds......... 63 | 60 | 59 63 aaa 
Topmast (ft.)......... .-| 46 | 44 | 48 47 aie 
Bowsprit, outboard. .| 38 | 38 | $9.5 38 pet 
Boo 80 | 76 | 7 76 | or 
50 47 | 48 48 um 

Tons of inside ballast. . =) | 13 ane 32 “ost 
Tons of outside ballast....... 37 | 27 | 45 33 | 80 
Displacement, tons........... 110 1065 | 112 108 EF sees 
Sail area by rule Lidevosieasees ies 7370 7381 /$012 | 

Ma er. Puritan. Priscilla. Atlantic. Galatea. 
Designer. .E . A.C. Smith. J. Elsworth. J. B. Webb. 


. Ee . E. Burgess. 

Owner....C. J. Paine. J.M. Forbes. A.C.Canfield. A. Y.C. Lt. W. Henn. 

The times of crossing: 
EI 9 vinci kc dasld ideas 3-2 eee 10 13 30 
NS ts. ncadacencaduan 1012 50 Mayflower................ 10 14 26 

Without serious attempt at running Atlantic’s lee, which could 
have been successfully accomplish ritan tried for the weather 
gauge by a losing move. Luffing sharp across Atlantic’s wake 
she lost her way, and when full again found herself left by a good 
many lengths in Joe Elsworth’s wake, no doubt just the move that 
wily yachting “sharp” had foreseen from his hot-headed adver- 
sary. Priscilla, keeping about her own business, unmindful of 
the rest, romped along meanwhile into a good second, but_ without 
holding anything like Atlantic’s weather. All the leaders had 
gone away with balloon foresails, Mayflower strangely enough 
contenting herself with working staysail only. She found out 
her mistake off the old Murphy mansion and shifted for ballooner, 
wast a good deal of precious time in so —— and losing some 
water in eee She was then starved of her wind, and 
headsheets kept lifting in an exasperating way, the big beauty fail- 
ing to foot and dropping steadily into a poor fourth. Smart puffs 
off the Hamilton bluffs sent Atlantic ahead flying, and both Boston 
boats suffered from springing their luffs too much and huggi 
the shore. After getting scuppers well soaked the wind lighte: 
for the two sternmost racers and they were dropped still more by 








96 FOREST AND STREAM. 
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the New Yorkers. Bostontookanalarmingtumble. Approaching 
Lafayette, Puritan was first to lower jibtopsail for a close shave 
of the old brick fort, and again ran out of the best wind. The 


as under: 





Flower was undering ain with her foresails, once more chan, Mayfiower............. 10 14 2% 3 51 10 5 36 44 5 36 4 
ing to working sail with the usual delay. All this time Atlantic | Atlantic... ..10 12 07 400 42 5 48 3 5 47 35 
was steered straight as an arrow and not asheet was touched, and | Puritan . ..10 12 50 4 08 11 5 50 2 5 47 55 
Priscilla was making good company for the Bay Ridge boat, Priscilla 10 13 20 4 09 45 5 56 25 5 55 13 


though saying to leoware under big j btopsail. Before Lafayette 
was reached Puritan got her jibtopsai!l on afresh and then lifting 
headsheets until jibs failed to draw, as though heads had been 
lost in the futile effort to look out as high as Atlantic was doing 
far ahead in another vein of wind. So wretchedly was Puritan 
tooled that casual spectatops proclaimed her out of form and 
insisted that she did not move off in aptemery shape. Well 
clear of the Narrows Atlantic, lucky and grand x = through 
from the very go, got a sniff of more breeze, which knocked her 
well over so that jibtopsail was lowered and smothered on the 
nose pole, a “monkey” jibtopsail with a long tack being sent u 
instead. This shift was made in a jiffy in strong contrast wit 
the vacillation and leisurely tactics of the two Boston boats. 
The pons and seamanship aboard Atlantic were simpl 
superb. In passing Lakegetes, fayflower lowered jibtopsail an 
bothered no more with light sails, which seemed to relieve the 
skipper somewhat, as she was kept a better full from that time on. 
Aboard the Puritan everything was sacrificed to high pointing, 
at which she was eminently successful without rhyme or reason 
though it did not help her footing a bit. Abreast of the Hospital 
Islands the big ocean liner Ems, of the Breman mail, screwed by 
to windward of the Flower and Puritan, but considerately held 
the East Bank as much as she dared, so that the two sloops suffered 
mainly from her swell and wash which provoked them to a mild 
pitch and toss. The Ems was closely followed by a string of out- 
ward bound vessels which administered a similar dose. Their 
swells in connection with others from the tugs chopped up the 
course intoa perturbed condition. To make matters worse, the 
Commodore's Electra, in all her ungainliness, drove through the 
yachts’ lee without showing them the slightest consideration. 
Abreast of Hoffman's Island Puritan gota pull onforesheet and 
roused the clew down till ““Madge-like,” it nearly chafed the mast 
up and down. All four were now trailed out Indian file. Atlantic 
with a quarter mile lead, Priscilla, Puritan and Mayflower about 
the same distance apart. The leader got more breeze and bent 
to its force, so that the spectators exclaimed: ‘‘Why she heels more 
than a cutter.” The truth of this was soperent enough, for Galatea 
was standing up to it like the proverbial steeple; at the same time 
atiny English cutter about 20ft. long, with pole mast, coppered 
bottom and all the style of her big sisters, was here passed. The 
red ensign was flying from her peak. She is the smallest im- 
rted cutter in American waters, and rates about 2 tons. From 
)ix’s Island to the Ilinois Ship, Priscilla pinched up into Atlantic’s 
wake, and Puritan was squeezed without mercy till she had edged 
almost across channel, Mayflower taking her cue from her sister. 
What the object was in so starving these two vessels is difficult to 
divine, unless want of familiarity with the bearing of the Spit be 
lead in extenuation. To accomplish this questionable climb, 
-uritan got rid of her jibtopsail. Both New Yorkers, however, 
held to theirs, Atlantic all the time steering a bee line for the 
destination. When Puritan at last spied the mark, helm was put 
up and she started on a romp and more than a rap full for the red 
spindle, sliding down, of course, into Atlantic’s wake, from which 
she should never have emerged. Priscilla did the same thing and 
Maytiower followed suit. So far it had been play for the Atlantic, 
and if similar biundering could be counted on for the remainder of 
the day, Atlantic, or rather Joe Elsworth, looked like a sure win- 
ner of this first leg of the series. He got his charge round No. 10 
with a full quarter mile lead. Priscilla hauled up next, with Puri- 
tan hunting her close and the Flower a bad fourth. Times at buoy 


No. 10: 


Mayflower beat Puritan 1m. 45s., Atlantic 13m. 
16m. 15s. 


beat Atiantic lm. 17s., Puritan 2m. 21s. and Priscilla 4m. 49s. 


tan 11m. Ils. and Priscilla 18m. 29s. 
‘ seg aewas allowed Atlantic Im. 4s., Priscilla lm. 32s, and Puritan 
m. 348 
SECOND MATCH, MONDAY, AUG. 22, 


Although a failure so far as finishing within the seven hour limit 
goes, the second trial of the four big Americans was full of interest 
and by no means devoid of decisive results. To those who thought 
the previous trial a thorough test, there was fresh surprise in store. 
But, after studying the record in FOREST AND STREAM, ho one 
will wonder how Puritan once more worked into her accustomed 
place at the head of the procession, This day the Boston boats 
were sailed with something like skill and quick wits. The. out- 
come substantiates previous observation, that in light and paltry 
winds Puritan still has the call of the crowd in forcing out to wind- 
ward enough to make up for Mayflower’s extra length in footing 
and also that Priscilla is destined to close the procession upon 
every occasion, no matter what the state of wind and water may 

. It was another triumph for outside ballast and another failure 
for pig stowed in the hold and correspondingly reduced rig. At- 
lantic was early laid aside as she lost her topmast on the first leg 
down shore, 34m. after the start. Quite enough was_ seen 
during this time to measure Atlantic’s capacity to windward 
in light weather. Though better than Priscilla she was again 
nowhere alongside the two Boston vessels. After an excellent 
start high up on the line, she began at once settling 
away to leeward and kept up her footing only by resorting to bal- 
loon jibtopsail, the one yacht adopting such tactics. Having in 
vain tried to point with ritan and Mayflower, and finding them 
both overhauling her as certain as death, Skipper Joe in desperate 
straight, lowered working jiband small jibtopsail, hoisting a huge 
ballooner. This in itself was a confession that Atlantic was sail 
ing a losing race and was obliged to look to footing as the only ex- 
pedient by which to make up for lack in close windedness. From 
the instant this change in her sail plan was made it was palpable 
enough that Bay = would be out of the hunt entirely long be- 
fore the turning mark hove in sight. Just at the time when facts 
were going to support this statement in the first fling off shore, 
which would have obliged Atlantic to cross well in Puritan’s wake 
and barely clear rr ower with her later start, the topmast of 
Atlantic went over the side with a crash, the backstay bolt break- 
ing and tumbling all her top hamper to leeward in a foul mess. 
Racing after this misfortune was out of the question, though in 
view of the developments up to that moment, the accident was 
rather a piece of good fortune, for it saved to some extent the 
sloop’s reputation, relegating the final verdict against her to a 
later day. 

Priscilla dropped out so soon after the start and a terrible 
blanketing from Atlantic that she scarce came in for comment. 
A long board out to sea for luck was rather successful later on, 
and she once more appeared in tolerably close company with Bos- 
ton, but never as a potent factor in the race. Puritan simply out- 
luffed the crowd, and Mayflower outfooted all hands, though with 
the falling away of the wind toward the close Puritan kept her 
white sister well in hand. Last year’s champion certainly carried 
off the honors of the day as far as the race went, though no one 


ENED ccs piecasesesune BE Be SB PPI sone is scivccnwsecse 11 33 05 
- > ; z an can say whether Mayflower would not have launched over the 
PERI 5c iccrcisvevceseces 11 82 40 Mayflower................ 11 35 10 finish as No. 1 had there been breeze enough to include the down- 


wind spin. As between the two Boston flyers, the selection must 
always remain much a maiter of individual preference. We 
should say that in light and very strong winds and in short work, 
Puritan is a trifle the more reliable to windward, and Mayflower 
- a _ topsail breeze and always when running with sheets well 
ifted. 

The racers were towed out to sea in the forenoon and awaited 
the coming of a breeze in the vicinity of the Scotland Lightship. 
This struck in from the southeast in a faint-hearted way toward 


This makes the elapsed time from the starting: Atlantic 1.17.19, 
Priscilla 1.19.20, Puritan 1.20.15, Mayflower 1.20.44. It was a tight 
inch henceforth around the Spit and out to the Hook. All four 
neld to port tack inshore to escape the flood as much as possible. 
Atlantic flung round to starboard at 11:39, Priscilla 11:42, Puritan 
5s. later, and Mayflower at 11:44. They all headed pretty well up 
inside along the Hook beach on starboard tack till sure of weath- 
ering oncan No. 5 upon going round again on port tack, which 
would take them out to sea. Coming = the Hook inside there 
was some lively shifting to the spectacle, for it was no longer a | meridian, whereupon the yachts were successfully started. The 
rap full as when coming down to the Spit, but a jam on the wind | line for taking their times was drawn between the Commodore’s 
in a light head sea which found its way round the Hook from off |g. §. Electra, having the committee on board, and the Scotland 
the bar. Puritan quickly soaked up to the iron boat, and May- | Lightship. Several steam yachts and three or four excursion 
flower appeared as if endéwed with fresh life. The way in which | steamboats formed the accompanying fleet, and all of them kept 
she shook herself together and stalked along with everything | astern and to leeward of the racers. After beating about, the 
roused in two blocks was a sight the like of which is seldom seen. | racers jibed and stood above the line, where they hauled their 
Mayflower, the poor “failure,” bringing up the rear, upon whom | wind in close company and came for the line, hitting off the 
much commiseration had been lavished; Mayflower, whose only | whistle to “go” quite nicely, excepting Mayflower, eight lengths 
chance was with sheets well lifted; Mayflower, who could not turn | astern. Priscilla had to flow head sheets to avoid crossing too 
to windward with such good company; this much criticised soon, and Atlantic skilfully cut her out passing the committee, at 
flower took it into her head to choke off the critics once for all, | once’planting herself on Priscilla’s weather. Puritan played the 
right there and then. She closed up in a jiffy and made a bid for | same maneuver upon Atlantic, but outlooking the other two to 
Priscilla’s weather while the critics were still engrossed with At- | such a degree that she did not interfere seriously with their wind. 
lantic’s “great lead.” Priscilla objected in a. fainthearted way, | ‘The two New Yorkers, knowing the need of footing against vessels 
but Mayflower disposed of inside ballast without any ado, and | with which they could not point, had balloon staysails sheeted in- 
then started to mete out a like infliction upon the redoubtable | side the rigging, Boston properly preferring wor ing staysail for 
Puritan. Without the least trouble, without apparent effort, she the jam. The New Yorkers, furthermore, sported big ji topsails 
winded and footed on Puritan, and in a moment more was after | against Boston’s “monkey” or “baby” sails of like name. 
the galliot stern of Atlantic ahead. She held a much better wind ‘As the breeze blew the first leg took them down and in to the 
than Atlantic and closed the gap rapidly. : Jersey beach on the port tack. Priscilla, seeking to get from 
The sea had now been opened and a long swell poured in over the | under Atlantic’s cover, launched ahead _a rap full, but Atlantic 
bar. This proved to Maytflower’s liking just as it was poison to the | fell down on top of the iron boat, the latter;suffering severe punish- 
Atlantic. Bay Ridge saw its doom impending. Skipper Elsworth | ment, eventually being dropped in Bay Ridge’s wake. Priscilla 
through his superior skill, had staved off the fatal hour, but now | showed lack of footing, and after being sadly outsailed by the rest, 
that his skill was of no particular avai), the sloop in his charge | was first to fling out to sea in search of luck at 12:40. e others 
was speedily stripped of her false laurels. Atlantic hove around | held to port tack. Puritan edged up high on Atlantic’s weather 
on port tack and looked out to sea as high as she could, This was | and footed up abreast at the same time. Mayflower was accom- 
at 12:07. Mayflower did the same thing under Atlantic’s lee beam. | plishing the same thing further astern in a lesser way. Atlantic 
She then launched ahead and soaked across Atlantic’s bow, as | then tried balloon jibtopsail and stowed jib on the bowsprit. As 
though the latter’s board were triced up. Stately, with steady | they got well in to the Seabright beach she made preparations at 
swing, the queen of the American fleet was claiming her due. | 12:5) to heave round on starboard tack off shore. Had she come 
With long, measured rise and fall Burgess’s best clipped the seas | about she would have d under Puritan’s stern and weathered 
under plain head sail in a style that proclaimed her unapproach- | Mayflower by much less than the difference across the starting 
able by aught native to our waters. In a few minutes she had | }ine. It was then that Atlantic’s topmast carried away some 
spun out alead. This she constantly increased and maugre all | seven feet above the cap. She was luffed and the wreck cleared 
bungling with her sails, flew in home-a winner by long odds, with | gs rapidly as possible, but with the disaster her chances were at 
Atlantic a badly beaten boat in the windward work out to the | an end and she dropped out of the contest. 
Lightship and on the run home with boom squared away. Puritan The issue henceforth lay between Boston of ’8& and Boston of ’86. 
and Priscilla were playing out a game to themselves, and made | puritan with a quarter of a mile lead, flung off shore at 12:58, 
retty nice racing until they flung out to sea. It was there that | Mayflower following suit 5m. later. Puritan, with a view to 
ritan put round with the iron ship so close that she had to be | keep close company went inshore immediately, weathering the 
brought into the wind again to let Com. Canfield pass with the | Flower by a scant quarter mile. Mayflower stood off shore half a 
right of way. Priscilla’s tactics were not exactly in accord with | mile and when well to windward of Puritan’s wake hove round to 
the committee’s instructions, but the move of Puritan was so | southward and westward again, gaining water on Puritan slowly 
sudden that she cannot be blamed for holding her course. After | put steadily, for the wind had ee up into nice sailing 
a blanketing and the loss of five minutes Boston tried the port tack strength. Both were sailed to a nicety and in strong contrast with 
again and was soon followed round by the Priscilla. The latter | the methods of the previous trial. Thisleg down beach was held for 
was disposed of ere long, for Puritan came to the outer turn with | half an hour, Priscilla also coming down on port tack from her first 
a long lead over the representative of inside ballast. _ long board seaward. She had found more wind and closed on the 
_ All hands stood down and off the beach, both New Yorkers hav- | jeaders. At 1:34 Puritan turned off shore, this time weathering 
ing clung to their jibtopsails all through, Puritan resetting hers | Mayflower by a scant eighth mile, and quickly coming about again 
inside the Hook, but Mayflower continuing under plain headsail. | on port tack to avoid parting with her opponent. Thereupon the 
Atlantic had also shifted to working foresail for the beat out. } Flower at once put helm hard down and walked out to sea on 
After a long leg to the southward Mayflower came about on star- | starboard tack into Puritan’s wake, when she was again put about, 
board tack at 12:37, but Atlantic failing to follow suit, the big | having on this board crossed Priscilla’s nose only by eight lengths. 
white one again went round with the object of not ‘quitting a | 41) three were now once more looking down the beach on port tack 
beaten boat,” the first display of good judgment aboard the Bos- | for Ocean Grove. Puritan had already shifted for a patch of 
ton boats this day. At 12:55 she again came round to the eastward, | a jibtopsail and Mayflower, mindful of her success on Saturday, 
being about able to weather the Lightship. Seven minutes later | stuck to working headsail only, weathering and even footing on 
the Atlantic followed nearly a mile in her wake. A long board | pyjscilla in spite of the latter swinging a big jibtopsail. 
brought the leader up to the ship, but she overstood and came At 2:28 the three were headed out to sea for a long board so as to 
boon mnde for the, run home, ‘No bellooner had beou saat up the | Sint she tarming mark, whtely hed been sont mice dved to wind. 
Pe “A oO oat. wi rch an 
stay in stops. After boom had been jibed over to starboard; it person 5 tae, eee 3 me be _ 


. . Puritan was found to have sprung her luff down the beach with SO 
dawned upon some one that spinnaker might be a useful adjunct. | much success that she weathered on Mayflower by a full half mile. 
Hands were sent aloft to clear away and in no less than ten long 


a a , The wind, however, had in fallen very light, and that accounts 
minutes the toppinglift lowered, the sail ran out and the stops | for the performance, which must go for something in substantia- 
broke, Still later the balloon jibtopsail was got on the vessel. | tion of our judgment of the boats given above. Going out to sea 
Atlantic just hit the Lightship toa nicety, rounded, left main | Mayflower had a little the best of the footing. Puritan held much 
boom to port and smartly got out spinnaker to starboard. Puri-| the highest gauge and Priscilla was settling away steadily. The 
tan got round a good third, but picked out the rao 2 aga Pris- | wind dropped away and sails slatted as the yachts rolled in the 
cilla closed up the rear and wisely followed Elsworth’s selection | swell. It was evident no race could be made with the turn still 
for the runin. Times around the Lightship: 


five miles dead a-weather, so the mark was picked up at 4:43 in 


Mayflower ........ Ee eapucs's eS SS Se eee 1 46 05 | answer to a gun from the committee, and the match declared “no 
PAIRED ose co scevanneues 14 Priscilla... ............... 1 50 11 | race,” to be resailed over a shorter course on Wednesday. The 
The run home was devoid of critical situations, except as noted Tae towed home to their berths, where they dropped anchor 


above in the case of Puritan, who lost second berth through sheer 
indifference. Mayflower and Puritan split spinnakers near the 
foot. The latter took an Irish reef in the sail and reset it. May- 
flower and Puritan had to jibe over half way into the Hook, after 
which es lower came home on a rere jog without any spin- 
naker at all. From the weer into the Hook the speed is shown by 
the following figures: Mayfiower, 1.30.58; Atlantic, 1.31.45; Puritan, 
1.33.20, and Priscilla, 1.34.19. At the Spit all hands jibed over to 
port and came up for the finish under balloon ss Puritan 
excepted, as already noted. Amid a din of whistling and firing of 





The third race yesterday was to have been fifteen miles to wind- 
ward and return. In the ye the wind was reported N.N.E. 
18 miles an hour. At the time of going to press (1 P. M.) we had 
received no news of the yachts. 





SATISFACTION every time or no pay with Lake’s steerer. See 
second page.--Adv. 
























guns Mayflower was hailed as the winner of the day. Summary 
Start. Finish. Ela: . Corrected. 


In the beat out from Buoy No. 10 tothe i, am 10 miles, 
‘Ss. an sc 


On the home stretch with booms off, distance 20 miles, Mayflower 
Over the whole course Mayflower beats Atlantic 10m. 5ls., Puri- 
































A CHANCE FOR THE ATLANTIC. 


| Pa <= HENN, of the English cutter Galatea, has addressed the 
following challenge to all American “sloops” through the 
Commodore of the New York Y.C. As the Atlantic is, by the 
statements of her sponsors, specially designed for open water work 
and all that a voyage at sea implies, she cannot plead lack of op- 
rtunity to demonstrate her powers in the pre It has also 
n universally insisted that the modern English rac cutter is 
incapable of keeping the sea and only comes up occasionally to 
breathe. Manifestly, according to the silly views which have been 
so strenuously maintained on this side of the ocean, a match 
around Bermuda in_ tumbling waters ought to be the veriest pic- 
nic for our sloops. But will they dare to show up in fact as they 
so often do in printer’s ink? 

Orr BAy Ripaz, Aug. 21.—To the Commodore of the New York Y. 
C.: My Dear Sir—Inasmuch as an English yacht, challenging for 
the America’s Cup, has to cross the Atlantic, and therefore must 
be a seagoing vessel, I, for this reason, consider it would be advis- 
able to test the seagoing qualities of the American and English 
type of yachts over an ocean going course. HenceI nowchallenge 
any single-masted American yacht to race the Galatea from Sandy 
Hook to and around the Island of Bermuda and back to the start- 
ing point, the race to take place ten days after the contest for the 
America’s Cup has been concluded; the prize to be a cup of a value 
exceeding $1 and not exceeding pico, the management of the race 
to be vested in the hands of the New York Y. C.; the difference of 
tonnage for time allowance to be based upon the tonnage rule of 
the United States. Trusting that you mar be able to bring about 
a contest, Iam, my dear sir, yours faithfully, W1LLIAM HENN. 

On BoarD FLAGsHip ELEcTRA—Oft Bay Ridge, Aug. 21.—To 
Lieut. Henn, R. N.—Dear Sir: Iamin receipt of your communica- 
tion of this date and shall take pleasure in presenting it to the 
club for consideration at the earliest possible moment. I have the 
honor, meanwhile, to remain with great respect, ELBRIDGE T. 
GERRY, Commodore. bi 


LARCHMONT REGATTA FOR OYSTER BOATS. 


HE race instituted by the Larchmont Y. C. for oyster boats 
was successfully sailed last Saturday ina fine southeasterly 
breeze. Thirty-eight boats were sent away without fouling dur- 
ing the first of the flood. Course, around Execution Light, Matin- 
nicock buoy and a stakeboat off Captain’s Island, finishing be- 
tween Execution Light and Sands’s Point buoy. 

Lizzie D. Bell showed the way to Matinnicock buoy, where Grace 
Mackey went to the fore and held the lead over the rest of the 
course. Raymond R., Florence May and Henrietta Scott fouled 
at the turn, otherwise the excellent handling by the expert skip- 
pers averted all accidents. The finish was as under: 

CABIN SLOOPS. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
45 









Katie and Ella......... 10 05 10 3 45 55 3 45 45 3 40 
Stanley Howard....... 12 04 02 3 40 43 3 36 41 3 33 3 
| ere 12 05 12 3 42 58 2 37 41 3 29 38 
Grace Mackey......... 12 02 42 3 40 14 3 37 32 3 28 47 
We Ec RUBEN cin ss onc sanre 12 02 54 3 51 50 3 48 56 3 39 33 
Lizzie D. Bell.......... 12 01 47 3 45 54 3 44 07 3 31 37 
NN sseic eens 36:0 4:0 leat 12 02 03 2 47 48 3 45 45 3 31 01 
Raymond R........... 12 03 ¢ 419 47 4 16 09 3 58 O1 
ROTA ce os csxscpecue 12 08 43 407 15 404 15 3 44 5 
MIS Miia 5s wav'cesccncs 12 02 58 Did not finish. 
Mattie Wines.......... 12 03 12 417 49 414 37 3 55 52 
Lucy Neal............. 12 02 40 Did not finish. 
Puritan .... ..12 08 59 4 02 48 3 58 49 3 39 26 
Lucy D. Bird. . 12 05 8% 4 29 05 4 23 28 4 02 32 
Jennie Baker..... ..12 05 00 4 07 40 4 02 40 3 40 47 
OPEN SLOOPS. 
Henrietta Scott 12 02 34 4 09 16 4 06 42 4 06 42 
i 12 02 33 3 51 57 3 49 54 3 45 41 
.12 03 38 4 06 39 4 03 01 3 58 OL 
Florence May ...... 12 03 31 4 12 04 4 08 33 4 02 18 
PTI doiciciney seen 12 06 44 4 25 45 419 O1 4 11 37 
Jennie A. Willis....... 12 62 U1 4 03 08 4 01 02 3 51 58 
Mary C........ .....-+- 12 02 13 4 20 51 4 18 38 4 08 00 
TB oi cia'cosclonccsnee 12 04 33 413 40 4 09 07 3 58 23 
Pe RIMOR ove oc cscisie'sici sink 12 03 14 4 29 09 4 25 55 415 05 
EN oo 5 occa ow ecaema 12 02 19 4 13 44 411 45 4 00 10 
RPI Bio cc sie svc cee 12 02 32 4 29 07 4 26 35 4 12 37 
WON: <<< sc Reais ciara 12 03 23 Did not finish. 
PUNE... Socasaasiccuae 12 02 17 4 00 06 4 57 49 3 53 45 
CATBOATS. 
Barthenia...<. 220.500 12 04 25 4 40 06 4 35 41 4 35 41 
NINE oars <cacrais naar 12 03 22 4 23 32 4 20 10 4 16 82 
POs ite nian pecasecninwe 12 04 58 4 28 37 4 23 3 4RR 
MMT IME .0:5:5:5:5's scene's 12 02 10 Did not finish. 
NPN om. owes civaveceies 12 04 47 4 30 29 4 25 a2 4 09 05 


Protests against Mamie and Coldenia, on the ground that they 
were not working boats, were entertained. First prize was 
awarded to the Grace Mackey, Watson second, Stella third and 
Lizzie D. Bell fourth. In open sloop class, Sybil took first money, 
Jennie A. Willis second, Sneak third and Gracie fourth. In cat- 
boat class, Mamie first, Joke second and Coldenia third, subject to 


the protests made. 


BEVERLY_Y. C., AUG. 21.—Third championship and 113th re- 
gatta was sailed last Friday off Nahant. ind fresh from S. E. 
and choppy sea. Courses, ten miles for the first class and seven 
for the rest. Cricket putin an appearance too late for the start, 
and the famous little cutter Witch had a sailover, the fresh breeze 
scaring away other entries. Bessie and Atlanta tie for the pen- 
nant, each having scored one leg in the series. Judges, P. 8. 
Sears and Geo. B. Inches, aboard the schooner Foam: 

FIRST CLASS SLOOPS. 
Length. Actual. Corrected. 
Bessie, C. P. Curtis ere 2 31 00 221 17 
Sprite, Dr. C. P. Wilson....... .. ...24.05 2 35 45 2 22 34 
SECOND CLASS SLOOPS. 





Witch, B. B. Crowninshield.......... 22.06 21415 2 08 51 
SECOND CLASS CATBOATS. 
Holden. Com. Dexter. «<< 00: es0.06 23.00 213 15 2 03 18 
Spider, Walter Abbott................ 20.00 2 26 00 21313 
Corsair, H. 8. Blake...... ...... «+: 20.03 Drawn. 
Rita, H. Richardson....... ..........20. Nate, aca 
THIRD CLASS CATRBOATS. 
Dolphin, Royal Robbins.............. 18. 2 30 30 216 17 
Psyche a eae .. 19.04 2 23 30 2 20 01 





H. M. Sea 
Bluebell, W. Lloyd Jeffries 18.07 24945 0-235 27 

THE SCHOOLBOYS ARE EVIDENTLY LEARNING.—There 
was a little flutter at the New York Yacht Club house yesterday 
caused by the receipt of the challenge from Lieut. Henn. “Sail 
round Bermuda! ew!” exclaimed an old yachtsman, “Why, a 
race across the Atlantic would be mill pond sailing to doubling 
Bermuda at the time Lieut. Henn proposes. It is very neatly put, 
though—any singlemasted American pacht. Of course Lieut. 
Henn in his defi aims at any one of the four big sloops, and the 
Priscilla is the only one of them that could possibly live through 
such a race. And what kind of a chance would she have to outsail 
such a craft as the Galatea in troubled waters off shore? The 
owner of the Galatea would test the seagoing qualities of the 
American and the English type of Zooks. As for my part, [am 
willing to concede, what every schoolboy knows, that in the feature 
of ‘seagoi qualities,’ the English type of racing yacht is superior 
to the modern American single-masted racing craft, a bastard 
type of vessel. Lieut. Henn is a thorough seaman and prince of 
jolly good fellows, but in view of their peculiar construction, 
there seems to be a spice of cruelty in his inviting any American 
single-masted yacht to take soundings in the Gulf Stream.”— 
Herald, Aug. 23. 

COOPER’S POINT.—The Corinthian Y. C. Cooper’s Point, 
regatta came off on 17th inst., four classes, 12 entries. Humes, 
first class, won a club flag; Wilkins, second class, won champion 
flag; Anderson, third class, won club pennant; Lizzie S., fourth 
class, won a purse. Wind northwest and fresh, distance sailed, 
18 miles, in 1h. 58m. 30s., the best time in a repeat race over the 
course. The club may be said to be a trai school, and the boys 
know the rules of the road. Another race will take place over the 

r club course Aug. 31. (The boats turned the home stake in 


the order named.)—R. G. W. 





FOREST AND STREAM, always fresh and lively, is especially 
so in the opening number for August on the “‘Vacationists,”’ 
especially the class who go out as the metropolitan dai 
newspaper men to puff indiscriminately. The lakes an 
streams and forests and fields which afford genuine enjoy- 
ment to the tutored sportsman should be spared the garru- 
lous words that fill the columns of their journals, to the dis- 
gust of the true angler and sportsman. It has kept up an 
incessant fire on the members of Congress willing to despoil 
the National Park and curtail the Government reservations 
of public domain, already too few in number. It saved our 
bints of song from the havoc which was sweeping them 
from existence.—Staunton (Va.) Spectator, 
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EUMPEREYS’ 


meopathic Veterinary 
o Specifics for 


Used by U. 8. Governm’t. 

Chart on Rollers, 

7 2 and Book Sent Free. 
A Readable Volume. 

DOWN THE WEST BRANCH; 





or, 

Camps and Tramps Around Katahdin, 
CAPT, FARRAR’S NEW BOOK, 

Will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 

31.25, by JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO., Jamaica 

Plains, Mass. 





WALLACE’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


IN CLOTH COVERS. PRICE $1.00. 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
89 Park Row, N. Y. 


First Quality. 


All Sizes from 4 to 20. Zi 


The “Mayer” Minnow Casting and Trolling Rod. 


This rod is made from specifications furnished by Professor Alfred M. Mayer, who with this rod and an Imbrie Black Bass Reel 
won first prize for black bass casting at the tournament of the National Rod and Reel Association, Oct. 23, 1884. 

Its proportions were reached after a long series of experiments, the object of which was to obtain a round section bamboo rod of 
about 9 ounces that would feel light in the hand, be well balanced, not throw off a delicately mouthed minnow in making long casts, and 
finally, after striking the bass, would have enough spring and flexibility to afford the angler the same pleasure as that given him when 
playing a bass on a fly rod. 

The rod has two tips, one 6 inches shorter than the other; the shorter tip is used for trolling and in casting when wading. 

This rod has been thoroughly tested in both lakes and quick water, and anglers who have used it are unqualified iu praises of its 





staunchness and the delicacy of its action. 
Our rods have taken the highest prize at every tournament in which they have been used. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine E*ishinag Tackle, 
{8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 


WIN CHES TE: Fe 


}PAPER SHOT SHELLS. 


ERIC) 


W aterproofed. 





All Winchester Shells take the Winchester No. 2 Copper Primers. 





10 and i2 f& 





All Waterproofed and have no Superiors. 


Send for 76-page Illustrated Catalogue. 






TROUT FLIES, 


36c. Per Dozen 


H. H. KIFFE, 
318 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y 
Send for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 


J. N. DOOGE, 
276 & 278 Division Street, 
Derrorr, Micu. 









—=—_—— 
oe only manufacturer of White Cedar Decoy 

ucks. Cedar is the lightest and most durable 
wood. Also Geese, Brant, Swan, Coot, Snipe and 
Plover Decoys. All decoys made larger than the 
natural bird, and a perfect imitation. [ustrated 
price list free. 


Uil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable, Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuine article. Send 









E1curr., Philadelphia: on LEN & 
New York and Newark, N. J., ‘fa. 


FILE BINDERS, 
Size to suit ForEst anp Stream, 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 
Price, $1.50. 





DETMOLD, 









WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
JAS. EF. MARSTERS, 


55 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. DEALER IN 


Fine E*"ishing TackKie. 


First Quality Goods at Lower Prices than any other Heuse in America. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish. 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 190ft., $1.50: 240ft., $1.75; 300ft.. $200; 450ft., $2.25; 
600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 25 cts. extra; nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 2yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s Celebrated Hooks Snelled on Gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O'Shaughnessy, Kinsey, 
Aberdeen, Sneck Bent, and all other hooks. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz. Put up one-half dozen in a package. 
Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts., 3yds., 15 cts. Double ted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. 
Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass Fly Rods, 10ft. 
long, $1.50 to $1000. Also oy different _ of rods for all kinds of fishing. Samples of hooks, leaders, etc , sent by mail on receipt of price in 
money or stamps. SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. THM MANUFACTURE OF SNELLED HOOKS AND LEADERS A SPECIALTY. 


Established 20 Years. Opn EvEntnas, J. F. MARSTERS. 55 Court Street. Brooklyn. 


HARDER'S a Breech-Loading Rifle and Shotgun. 


With Ower and Under Barrels. 
These Guns are unequalled for Accuracy, Range, Safety, Workmanship, 
Balance, Style and Material. 


This gun can be used for any purpose that any other two guns are used for. For the 
farmer, the marksman and the hunter, for both small and 
large game. They are made of the finest materials, with steel 
rebounding locks, low hammers, set trigger to rifle barrel that 
may also be used as a single trigger. Weight, 9 
to 12%lbs., checkered pistol grip, oiled or var- 
nished stock, line engraving. .32, 
. a _o 38 and .44-calibers kept in stock; 
ey sine Winchester cartridges, 12, 16 
ay and 20-gauge shot barrels. Price, 
J E HARD E R #45 for any length barrels. If 
° . 9 pistol grip and engraving are not 
CLEARFIELD, PA. wanted price will be $5 less. 














Pat. June 9, 
1885. 














Send for Descriptive Circular. 








20 consecutive shots at 200yds. off-hand, made in 

10 consecutive shots at ~~ ae off-hand, Dec. 18, the Sharpshooters’ Match at Wainut Hill, Mass. , 
1885, with Ballard Rifle, 55, by Wm. P. Gage. Dec. 26, 1881, by H. G. Bixby, of Nashua. N. H., 
Saratoga, N. Y. ighest recorded score in the being two consecutive scores counting 115 each on 1 
U. S. on the American Decimal Target, counting 95. the Mass. Target. These were made with a Ballard using a Ballard No. 10 Rifle, 38—55 
Cut is one-quarter size. 6h, Cut is one-sixth size. Cut is full size. 


Send for Reduced Price List of Marlin and Ballard Rifles, dated June Ist, 1886. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


10 consecutive shots at 200yds. with rest, made at 
Guttenberg. N. J., on May 8, 1886, by M. Dorrier, 
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Why Sportsmen & Dealers Prefer 


CHAMBERLIN- 


CARTRIDGES, 


BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER than can be loaded by hand. 


CHEAPER THAN HAND LOADED when same quality material is used 
ALL DANGER FROM HANDLING POWDER IS AVOIDED. 




















SORA. 


These cartridges are so safe that insurance rates are not increased by keeping them in stock. When 
burning they exhibit no force of explosion. The thin paper shells offer no resistance, but tend to separate the 
bulk of powder into such winute proportions as to make them perfectly harmless. A package of these goods 
burned in an open fire does not make as much noise or exhibit greater force than so many fire-crackers. Powder 
requires = to produce force. This is therefore the safest form in which powder can be kept in stock 
or transported. 


The convenience of FIXED AMMUNITION FOR SHOTGUNS is readily appreciated, 


Dealers get rid of a great amount of fault-finding and worry by selling Chamberlin Cartridges, and sports- 7 
men, knowing that the reputation and success of a large enterprise depends upon honest manufacture, feel ] 


perfectly safe in buying them. 


TATHAM & BROS., Agents, 82 Beckman Street, New York. | 





SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. BUNHARDOT. 


TE Forest AND StREAM PouLisHtne Company takes pleasure in announcing the publication of a magnificent quarto volume, enios the above title. This book covers the 

eld of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model and the draft, their 
relations to one another, and- the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in design, and the method 
of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 

All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability, Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. The rules necessary for the 
mathematica] computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 

The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 
of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 
favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of specia) form are introduced. 


The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 7 


plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 


The iron work of yachts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closcly related matter is entered upon. The new International Rules of the Road, ~ 
Signal Service, and a bib lography appear in the Appendix. a 


The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated with 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates. 


A folio volume (size of page 14}x124 inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish im every detail, making a volume & 
0 


the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


LIST OF PLATHS. 


vastly superior to any other work 


I. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXII. Wind ward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 
IL. The Nuckel. XVHI Mignonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
Ill. The Windward. XIX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. _ XXXVI The Singie-Hand Yaw! Deuce. LI. Six-Beam Cutter. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXII. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—Sail Plan and Construction LII. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVI. The Cutter Petrel. LIII. The Cutter Surf. 
VIL Caprice—Sail Plan. XXII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VII. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV.‘ Keel Sloop Columbine. ; XL. The Cutter Merlin, LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Dodge—Sail Plan, XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLL. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Seen 
X, Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajah. LVII. The Cutter Epephetiie. 
XI. .The Cruiser—Sail Plan. ; XXVII. The Gannet. XLIU. The Cutter Yolande. LVIIL The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIIL. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gleam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Plan. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vaya. Deck Plans. LXII. The Cynthia. . 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yawl Windward. XLVII. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXIII. The Cruising Sneakbox. 


tow Ready. Price, postpaid, $'7.00. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row. London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt of publisher’s price. 





Sportsman’s Library. 





List of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


ANGLING. 


dack Fishes, Fred Mather 
a Angler’s Book, Norris. 





SSSR 






ngling....--++-.++-22200° 
anaes Talks, Dawson... 
Angling, A Book on, Francis. i 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall 3 00 
Fish ee way psiehe eee ei aisal 3 
‘ishing, OM OF FIOAL.......-.-rccccserees 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus... 2 50 
Fishing With the Fly, Orvis-Cheney Collect. 2 50 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes...............--. 1 25 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells...........-. 250 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing... ...... 2 50 
Frank Forester’s Fishing With Hook and ss 

WG sca es cecinccunvicncs cate vse seiecasssveess me 25 
Fysshe and F: MENS, iit non Kcineceseasausses 1 2 


‘resh and Salt Water Aquarium............ 
Modern Practical Angler, a Guide to Fly 


EE tr Manat eave des netelre at nse 200 
Practical Trout Culture..............-......- 100 
Practical Fishermans..............cccccesccees 420 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing... .. .........--++++- 2 50 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters........... 100 
RR OTE Ce err rere 150 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 

etc., by Roosevelt ...... ......---seeeeeeeee 2 ° 


Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout........ 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 





British Provinces, by Roosevelt 2 00 
Trout Culture, Slack De aciseawasdah eee 100 
BIRDS. 

American Bird Fancier..................s0+. 
Baird’s Birds of North America.... ........ 30 
GH IONIIES, . oo id ooiaatare gc cd x cakenes ead 


TS PINs on haces cvcnnse ss = 
Birds of Eastern Pennsyivania 
Birds and Their Haunts.......... 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams. . 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds. ...... l 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 

pO rae  amae eee 





Oe 





~ 


RSSSRSRS SSSSRASS 


Minot’s Land and Game Birds............... 3 
Wiattyi PRE PII nresicrsscasas cs vesccececuss 

Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard..............--- 2 
Natural History Of EIPGS..............ccccce 3 
Samuel’s Birds of New England............. 4 


Mts TMU. cacccsecsseceseasee xcseGaveoecauee 


BOATING AND YACHTING. 


A Canoe arle, or a Lark on the Water...... 30 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam.. 


Boat Racing, Brickwood... ...... dian bent ait 2 50 
Boating Trip on New England Rivers....... 123 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. 
RN 6 dis occ oven vacdepacdes cecnaves 1 50 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca........... 1 00 
Canoe Handling, C, B. Vaux................. 100 


Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton & Halberton 1 25 
Canoe and Camera......... ....+.+++.-+- - 10 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop’s.. 4 

Cruises in Small Yachts....... 2 50 
Corinthian Yachtsman.............--..- a 
Donaldson’s Steam Machinery......-........ 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop......... 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing.............. 
WN EER a cok oc tonwasnaccts ntwccaes 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor......... 
Paddle and Portage..... Mom tee de eae seats sais 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies............... 
Practical Boat Building, Nelson............. 
The America’s Cup, part 50; cloth.......... 
The Canoe Aurora, Dr. C. A. Neidé.......... 
Vacation Cruising, Rothriek................. 
Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp........... 
Yacht and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt............... 
Yachtsman’s Guide, Patterson...... se eaueuee 
Yachtsman’s Manual and Handy Book, by 

MINN os. occ cveencancccus vasideecncan 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adventures in the Wilderness.... .......... 125 
Amateur Trapper, paper 50c.; bds..... ...... 5 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 

SRO OM 20 co aha ca sik en see ya cd dae tne ks 1 2 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 

PROEWEG ccs cs sccsees oriden cadcosccesaushenas 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman............. 
Camp Life in the Wilderness................. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall 1 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by “‘Seneca”’..... 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson........ 
EEUU S, OB COMMING. 1-5 2.2.0. ocecenssoceseve 
How to Camp Out, Gould............ 20.00... 
How to Hunt and Trap, WINNS While 650 ssc 
Rustling in the Rockies. ..................-+- 
Trapper’s Guide, by S. Newhouse, 8vo., illus. . 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
Across Country Wanderer................... 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis........... 
Breech-Loader, Modern, Gloan, illus........ 
Crack Shot (The Rifle), “Barber,” illus...... 
Dead Shot Re GORE TES. oc cecwscsssnene 
Down the West Branch, by Capt. Farrar.... 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting.............. 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Char- 
acters, 2 vol., cloth, ia, Se talaga paeaa dante xe des 
4 Forester’s Manual for Young Sports- 
Frank Forester’s Fu itive S. Sketches, pa.. 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow... aa - 
How I Became aSportsman........ ......... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost. 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, Roosevelt. . 
fiurting® am Sep orb WRU ca 6045.8 dS. ones 
i ons in Rifle Firing, b ‘ . 
Nimrod in the North Solwat he “— ; 
Poems of the Rod and Gun, McLellan....... 
Rifle Practice, Wingate............... 
Rod and Gun in California... 2.12/2/27/7227": 
SRGGEIIN on. caactcces.., 
Shooting, Dougall.........2220077 77077" 
Shooting Wn Se We 
Sport, ox Hunting 
W. B. Davenport OME cw... cc -ceee 
Spent wr gus = Had, cloth........ ...... 
Sport wi un and Rod, new, i i 
"mbossed leather............ Dl pea = —_ 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West 
Still-Hunter, Van Dyke.................. ae 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting.............0/0/7": 3 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting...................... 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters............, 
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GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard.............. 1 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; cl. 1 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
Lake, DOOR GOR.S CII. 5 «os ics < cocscnss 100 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake... 50 
Farrar’s Pocket Mapof Rangeley Lake R’g’n 50 
NN PINE coc cas cence waanwseveucaccus 50 
Guide Book and Map of Dead River Region 5 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard .... 2 
Map of Androscoggin Region................ 50 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele.............. 100 


Map of the Indian River, Florida, Le Baron, 
strong linen paper, $3; plain............... 
Map of the Thousand Islands................ 
Map of the Yellowstone Park................ 3 
Muskoka and Northern Lakes of Canada... 1 00 


HORSE. 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses... 5 00 





Boots and Saddles, Mrs. Custer.............. 150 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship......... 1 00 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols........ ............ 30 00 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Beok,8vo 2 5 

Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo.......... 5 

Horses, Famous American Race... ie ii 

Horses, Famous American Trottin, 5 
Horses, Famous, of America...... 1 50 
How to Ride and School a Horse. . sca: ae 
Jenning’s Horse Training.................... 1% 
TEAMUR! OF CHG HORIG 3 60s ccc ceesecccsssce 25 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor...................... 3 00 
Mayhew’s Horse Management .............. 3 00 
McClure’s Stable Guide....................... 1 00 
WIGS S EROEEO FRINGE ... 0 occ ccccseccsvcersace 50 
Hiding ad Driving. «.....<...ccc-c0c2. weccees 20 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s..... 3 00 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia...... 375 


Stonehenge on the Horse, English edit’n,8vo 3 50 


Stonehenge on the Horse, Amer. ed.,12mo.. 2 00 
TS HOON OF UNS TOROS. « .<n.. ce ccccsceccvece 8 00 
Veterinary Dictionary, Going..... .......... 2 00 
Wallace’s American Stud Book..... pasa iwaad 10 00 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols 20 00 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America.... 2 50 
RR Te Ma onc occsaeercanonseesenrsxs 2 00 
KENNEL. 
American Kennel, Burges............ ....... 3 00 
Bettish Dogs, Dalal... .... 6. ..sesccrcsccvcese 4 00 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel.................--.. 80 
pg Oe a erence - 20 
Dog Breaking, Floyd... Panties jasvadtugesnaens 50 
Dog Breaking, by SND Lvacensxteveaysns 25 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson................... 3 00 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson... 3 00 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond...... 100 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris.............. 1 75 


Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
CMRI 6 cd sacishatca kasha awa cis Gneawens 2 





Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, I6mo....... 75 
Doge, Patan OF Fumes... <.......- ences cece 50 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30c.; cloth............. 60 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams............. 125 
) ees rrr vb) 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
Disease, by Ashmont........ ............00. 2 00 
Englishe Dogges ve of 1576. fis 50 
English K. C. 8. Book, VolI.................. 5 00 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vols. III. tolX.,each 4 50 


English K. C. S. Book, Vols. XI.to XIL,each 4 50 
Glover’s Album, Treatise on Canine Disease 50 
Our Friend the Dog ive! eepvienss doce cccecccs: Oe 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables............. 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands.......... 
The Dog, y MMI scot avcegusaaneckaonanses 123 
The Mastiff, the History of, M. B. he ms 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $8.00; 
MEMES 08s pcirrs <5 Gos ous exuanee kee waaeesas 
NINE CIN io icicnccevaerersccassncaes 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth.... 

Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc. 

Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes...... 

CHOGUGE. ...... 222s ccncnsecscrescesscnerecneecs 

Easy Whist............- 

Hands at Whist : ; 

Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise..... 
SIRS 6 a - sina cescstane ansccics 
Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 
NEE Ce IIE 650 8oe ne vievncaceseerscce 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist.......... 
Amateur Photographer....................... 
Animal Plagues, Fleming.................... 
Antelope and Deer of America.............. 
Atlas of per 5 At ere 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 
Government Teport........ 2. eccescccccccece 
Common Objects of 
MGRMINNEE TIN a5 sino 55-5 cco ne cecsenngeces 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 
PR xdcacvt esa conectecusxvedathene 
How to Make Photographs................... 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour............... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation Ss acabuaadedee 
WGC CRN CMI 5 ons orn kc asec caennc nase 
Life and Writings of Frank Forester, 2 vols. 
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Tr vo 
ammals of New York, paper $4; cloth 
Manard’s Manual of Taxidermy........ 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teache 
North American Insects,................ 
Old St. Augustine, Fla., illus. ... 
Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects......... 


Enotearaney SE I oo oss cccsccccevue 
Practical Forestry, by Fuller................ 
I Taxidermy and Home Decoration, - 
ovina st tener aves eAsNENe RKC gadnavec nas 

Practical Orange Culture.................... 1 
Practical Poultry Keeping................... 2 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd................ 2 
Sportsman’s Gazetteer, Hallock.............. 3 
Sportsman’s Hand Book. Col, Horace Park. 1 
Studies in Animal Life, RES < occ. cl 
The Forester, by Brown........ ............. 
The Northwest Coast of America............ 
The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown...... .... 
Wild Flowers of Switzerland................ 
Wild Woods Life, Farrar..................... 
Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane, by Prof. Wil- 
son, J. G. Lockhardt, James and Dr. 

, 6 vols,, crown 8vo., cloth, $9.00; 
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WACHT CANNON. 










MUZZLE-LOADING. ° 
Using Friction Primer. Solid Mahogany Sovetngns. - 


2 Wheel 4 Wheel = 
L’gth. Bore. Carriage Car'ge. e = ——— = 
18in. 1 in. $45.00 $50.00 


EO 


s* > 80.00 88.00 
28 ** 156“ 115.00 125.00 
S ° m6 ; =e =e BREECH-LOADING, 
‘ “ L U t 
42% 3 “* 825.00 350.00 pe oa 
| 2 Wheel Rubber 
: = L’gth. Bore. Carriage. Tires. 
aA 18 in. % in. $€5.00 $70.00 
ee 24 1 * "320,00 128.00 
Seay 28 “ 186 165.00 175.00 
£%Ss 32 19% 20000 915.00 
Peas 36 ge 280.00 300.00 
Ess 42 “ 216% 375.00 400.00 
§ 2:4 $ With each gun is furnished 
woe @ canvas cover, wipibg rod, 
2. = gun brush, loader, capper 
Boe and decapper, two brass 
oes shells and lanyard. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


"The Strong Fire Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
FOR SALE AT 


Boston: New York: 
CHAS. C. HUTCHINSON, All the leading deal+rs in Sporting 
126 Commercial st. and Yachting Goods. 


R. H. POOLER’S Improved Patent Boss Cartridge Holder 


CHICAGO: 
SHELTON BRASS HARDWARE CO. 
177 Lake st. 


and Belts. 


fe 
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This Belt, as now made, is the handsomest and best shot cartridge belt in the world. 
Has 3-inch woven canvas belt, 14g inch double shoulder straps and large plated buckle. Will 
wear any sportsman a lifetime. The only practical Cartridge Holder in use. Will carry 
brass cartridges and positively prevent wads from starting on shot. Suitable for either paper or brass shells. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Manufactured by R. H. POOLER, Serena, La Salle Co., Ul. 
Send ten cents in silver or currency for catalogue and sample cartridge holder, also a colored lithograph card of 


grouse shooting on the prairies. 


oc. B. WILEBINSONMN, 
8 John St., near Broadway, WN. Y. “XN 
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Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


SPORTSMEN'S CLOTHING! 


ALSO CLOTHING FOR 
Civil Engineers, Surveyors, Ranchmen, 
Miners, Lumbermen, Ete., 


Manuf. from Best CORDUROY, MACKINTOSH, 
CANVAS, MACKINAW, LEATHER, Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
ALARA CSG SER BRON et BIS 5 EERIE ELMO IIE IE I 


SPORTSMEN'S WEAR. 


Corduroy, Canvas Horsehide, Dogskia, Sheep- 
skin, Mackintosh and Flannel Clothing 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SPORTSMEN 


Gun Cases, Cartridge Belts and Equip- 
ments of all kinds. 
CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE. 


GEO. BARNARD & CO., 


108 Madison Street, , Chicago, fll. 
EasterRN AGEnTs: A.G. SPALDING & BROS., 241 Broadway, N. Y 
PHILADELPHIA AGENTS: E. K. TRYON, JR. & CO. 


CANOE HANDLING. 


By Cc. B. VAUX (*DOT’”’). 

A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
atudy of these. The book is cémplete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with ‘“‘Canoe 


Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
Th & BIMBAL L’S SATIN 


Sita STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES. 


Ms People ot refined taste who desire exceptionally fine 
) cigarettes should use only our Straight Cut, 
put up in satin packets and boxes of 
10s, 20s, 5Us and 100s. 


14 First Prize Medals. WM. S. KIMBALL & GO. 


THIS = 
is our Skeleton 


weighs but 15 
oz. Will mail 
it to you for $2. 
Send us breast ] 





measure. 








100 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


TrTEeEanwtTts. 


THEE “CAMPERS ’ 





EROUGONIAL BANY NY. 


Pictures of the Field. 


Phototypes of the Pictures by John M. Tracy. 


_. Mr. Joun M. Tracy has won a reputation for his faithful portraits of dogs and his beau- 
tiful and sympathetic delineations of the incidents of the field. 

& pointer or setter in the stubble have been caught with the eye of the artist and the enthu- 
siasm of the sportsman, and transferred to the living canvas with a skill which has given 


(McKoon’s Patent Applied For.) 


FAVORITE ”’ 


cluded in above prices. 
extreme length of each includi 


New York. Western patrons from 


by draft with order to 


El Cajon, San Diego Co., California. 


Mr. Tracy a name above that of any ether American artist in the same field. 


We have for sale a series of admirable photot; 
of these paintings, which preserve with admirable fidelity the spirit of the originals, 
They are as follows: 


The phototypes are 15x20 inches, 
Title of Picture. 
pag Shooting in Tennessee, - 
i the Grouse Moor, - 
Prairie Chicken Shooting in Minnesota, - 


Name of i or Dogs. 
- Gladstone and Peep o’ Day 
- - Emperor Fred 
Dash III. and Countess May 


Sent securely packed, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.00 each. 


Forest and 





SPORTSMAN’S 


Camping or Fishing Tents 
OF ALL KINDS, SHAPES AND SIZES. 





Yacht and Canoe Sails of most approved styles. 
Also awnings for store fronts, windows, i boats, 


etc. New style of Canoe Tents made at low — 
Flags, Burgees and covers of all kinds. ‘amp 
Stoves, Camp Chairs, Sacking Bottoms, Hammocks, 
all kinds of Fancy Tents, and in fact anything made 
from canvas when an intelligent a is given 
of what may be needed. My beautiful. y illustrated 
circular now ready. Send stamp for price list. Ad- 
dress 8. HEMMENWAY. 60 South st, N. Y. City. 





Wanted, 


OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, 11, 18 and 25. FEB. 1, 

March 8 and Sept. 13, 1883; Feb. 7 and 14, March 

6, 1884. Weare short of these issues, and would be 

obliged if any of our readers having one or all of 

these numbers that they do not want will send to 

Forest and Stream Pub. Co.. 39 Park Row. New 
York City. mar26,tf 











WANTED. 
Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, Spotted Cats, 
Civit Cats, Lynx, Panthers, Antelope, Otter, Beav- 


ers and other animals and birds of ail kinds. Ad- 
dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ia. 


Sor Sale. 


RANGELEY LAKES. 


“BIRCH LODGE”—FOR SALE. 


This well-known camp, formerly the property 
of J. A. L. Whittier, Esq., situated at the head of 
Upper Richardson Lake, is offered for sale. The 
buildings comprise a house of 8 rooms, kitchen, 

uide’s house, billiard house, boat house, ice 
eons and other smaller buildings, all well built 
and inexcellent order. The camp is well furnished 
including beds, bedding, crockery, etc., billiard 
table, a steam launch, numerous rowboats, and 
everything necessary for immediate on 
For terens and further gag apply to or ad- 
dress WM. C. CODMAN & J. G. FREEMAN 
It 40 Kirby street, Boston, Mass. 











AMBOO POLES. —25,000 BAMBOO FISHING 

poles, 12, 13, 14 and 15ft., in bundles of 50. for 

saie at 29 Burling Slip, N. Y., by BURDETT & 
DENNIS. jy8,tf 


WILD RICE. “uus®cmomusr, 
Fishery Inspector, Port Hope, Ont., a a. 
’ 


LIVE QUAIL FOR SALE 


In fine condition. Western birds. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 174 Chambers street, New York. 











FO SALE. — MAYNARD CREEDMOOR 
rifle; also .40-60 barrel and appendages, all 
without fault or blemish. Price for either barre 
or ungiete outfit, one-half cost. E. A. LEO- 
POLD, 1t 


OR SALE.—LIVE GOLDEN AND SILVER 
heasants. CHAS. I. GOODALE, Taxider- 
mist, 93 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. lt 


orristown, Pa. 













Stream Publishing Co. 


Iu the Stud. 


MERCHANT PRINCE 
AND 
ILFORD CAUTION 
IN THE STUD. 


for catalogue. Photos of either, 25 cents. 


A.K.R,. 2222), Druidess (A.K.R. 2221). 


E. H. MOORE, 
Melrose. Mass. 


each. A. K. R. 


ster K. C., New York, 1886. 


bone.—Am., Field, April 8, 1886. 
J. L. WINCHELL, Fair Haven, Vt. 


KING OF IRISH SIRES. 


Sire of more prize winners than any dog of any 
breed ever born in America. Stud fee, ®25. The 
best of all, he is a first-class field dog and gets 
field dogs. Will have some Glencho puppies for 
sale this fall from handsome, first-class field 


bitches. W. H. PIERCE, Peekskill, N. Y. 
aug26,8t 





Gus Bonahu 


IN THE STUD. 


Imported from Mr. Llewellin’s kennels (he is 
bluest of the blue), by Dashing Bondhu ex Novel. 


He is also a grand field dog, as his record shows at 
. Club at Grand Junc- 


the late trials of the N. F. 
tion, beating such noted d 
Mainspring, Bessie A., Gath’s 


as Gladstone Boy, 


Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 





CHAMPION LAVERACK SETTER 


ROCKINGHAM, 


The acknowledged best English setter in America, 


limited number of approved bitches. Fee $50. 


FRANK WINDHOLZ, 
525 Sixth avenue, New York. 


FOREST CITY KENNELS. 


St. Bernards and English Pugs. 


IN THE STUD. 
Champion rough-coated St. Bernard Cesar 
A.K.R. 22); fee $25. English pug Sam; fee $10. 
ps for sale. Address with stamp, Portland, Me. 


MEMNON, 


Champion Greyhound of England and America, in 
the stud. Puppies for sale. 
TERRA 'A KENNELS, Box 345, Toronto, Can. 











SMALL IMPORTED PRIZE PUG DOG 


Ssilwer Shoe. 
Particulars, igree d fi to FRANK 
QUINBY, P. BY Box B55, N. Y. City. Stud $10. 
may20, 


TENT. 


Extra Arm Army 

Size. Sail twill. 80z. duck. 100z. duck. 
TENG. ccinvees $12.00 $15.00 $17.00 
8x aw gewn'es 14.00 19.00 
ES Re ea aa 20.00 24.00 26.00 
Nae 22.00 25.00 28.00 


Poles, pins, cases, etc., all complete, are in- 
Above sizes are main 

bodies of tents exclusive of ends. Add 6 to 10ft. 
to lengths given according to size of tent, gives 
angular ends. 
Only best material and best workmen used and 
employed. Eastern patrons are su es from 
cago, and 

extreme western ones from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and El] Cajon. All other kinds and sizes 
of tents in use — Send order and money 


MERRITT P, McKOON 


All the poetry and grace of 


ypes (photographs in printer’s ink), 





St. Bernards and Koglish Mastiffs 


A few very fine pups by both dogs on sale. Send 


Fine pair breeding mastiffs for sale, Turk 





The “Boss” in Stud. 


Services limited to ten approved bitches, at $50 
2218. His ancestors all champion 
and show dogs. As a stud dog he cannot be ex- 
celled, his get being very large and finely marked. 

Boss’ Record.—Vhe. at New York in 1885, as a 
Puppy. In _ 1886, 2d prize N. E. K. Club at Boston. 

e also took 2d prize in open class and special prize 
as the best American bred mastiff at the Westmin- 


Boss is a large dog, weighing upward of 180 Ibs.; 
is good in skull, with grand body, legs, feet and 





Champion Irish Setter GLENCHO, 





rk, Trinket’s Bang 
and other fine ones. Fee $35. A. M. TUCKER, 8 


and a grand field dog. Will be allowed te serve a 


dress GEO. W. SCH. 
(LR AR RAR SRA RUNS SLT TT 
Cl. RED_ IRISH SETTERS FOR SALE. 


54) out of Leigh Doane II. 
. H. CH , 6138 Commerce st., Philad dog. For iculars 
Pa. - ? aus Bt °G. 7. BROWNELL, Box 335, New Bedford, Mass. 


[AvuG. 26, 1886, 





















Hu the Stud. 


IN STUD. 


The Kennel. 
ST. BERNARD 








Puppies by W. W. TUCKER’S APOLLO 
ex LAONE 
(A.K.R. 2416). Apelis bie pein all di in_ his 
o_o class in Switzerland and America, including 


champion Don II, and Verone for specials. 
Puppies will be sold cheap if taken when 6 or7 








DEERHOUNDS. wks. old. Address. with 1 stamp, 
Champion Chieftain, Fee $50.| _aug%,t "Burlington, Iowa. 
Champion Bran, ~ ss 25. R SALE.—SETTER PUPPIES, WHELPED 
Aug. ll, by Premier (Dashing Monarch— 
aaa. Armidat winner 2d a Boston, 1886, out of 
Bessie (A.K.R. 3276), Ethan Allen stock. Address 
FOX-TERRIERS. JOHN E. FULLER, Box 130, Essex, Mass. It 
Belgrave Primrose, Fee $15. Ch : 6 d S tt Pp 
Mixture - - « 45,/UNOICE REO Seller ps; 
Dark red; 4 mos. old; healthy and very hand- 
ics cad abcoliees bs Seth aeaeaenan halite: 
BULLDOGS. Glencho, Berkley and Nimrod; great grandaire 
Old Elcho. Prices reasonable. 
Ch. Robinson Crusoe, Fee $25.|_1t J., 988 Prospect ave., N. Y. Cit 
Champion Tippoo, - <« 28. 
Champion Romulus, <« 20. FOR SALE. 


Brace of thoroughbred blood red Irish setters, 
es dog and bitch, no relation, aged 344 and 244 PAs 
seapeeeeeeay. imported by present owner last fall; 
both shot over last season and splendid workers. 
For price, pedigree (which is the best, both being 
by prize winners), etc., etc., Appl to 
¢. H. MOORE 














A.K.R. 3182); a fine litter. Address H. J. TOBEY, 
. O. Box 364, Hudson, N. Y. aug26,2t 
Memphis and Avent Kennel, 
IN THE STUD. fine field dog; dam, young Lill (Glencho ex Biddy), 
own sister to champion Molly Bawn ll is fast 
REBEL WIND’EM, winner English Derb y r.S 
blood brother of Count Noble, fee $50. vs | A nee ae 
HAMPION COUNT—LITTLE NELL.—TWO 


S, aug%6,2t Liberty Mills P. O., Orange Co., Va. 
Choice Irish Setter Puppies. 
For sale low, part of a litter of fine Irish setter 
The four field trial and bench show winners that | and staunch on game. Address W. H. PIERCE, 
annot be equalied in America. Peekskill, N. Y. aug25,2t 
CANADA PEG, bred by Dr. N. Rowe, National 
Derby winner, fee $50. grand pups from the above named celebrated 
bull-terriers; one dog, one bitch; — white. Will 


LANCASTER, FPOX-TERRIERS.—I HAVE FOR SALE PUP- 
ra of the choicest eee whelped Aug. 
Champion PAUL GLADSTONE, f. . 
eee enitiasin NGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES FROM THE 
Broken dogs for sale. 
be sold low. T. R. VARICK, chester, ¥. 


—, sire Mixture (A.K.R. 2697), dam Fl 
MASS. 
Sire, champion Brush (Elcho ex Rose), a 
Champion RODRIGO, foo. Gis. best stock in the country; gpg ates stock. 
Address J. M. AVENT, Hickory er Tenn., or 





MEMPHIS & AVENT KENNEL, Memphis, Tenn. 


IN THE STUD. 


ENGLISH MASTIFF HERO III. 
Winner of first prize and special prize for the best 
dog or bitch, at Pictsburgh, 1886. 
FEE - - - $2. 
Pups for sale. For picture and pedigree, address 
VICTOR M. HALDEMAN, 
jy15,3mos Generai Wayne, Delaware Co Pa. 


Che Kennel, 


BEAGLES! POINTERS! 


Fine litter beagle pups, by Thane (A.K.R. 2928) 
ex Myrtle B. (A.K.R. 2921). Handsome pointer 
bitch Grace (A.K.R. ), trained; in whelp to 
Fawcett’s Duke. Box 472, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








‘OR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED BEAGLE 

hound pups, 8 to 10 mos. old. Send me A 

for reply. GEORGE LAICK, ie ; 
a 


KIDDLEWINK. 


Cocker spaniel puppies for sale at a bargain, out 
of Mignon (102) and Geotchem (996) ex Ki dlewink 
~~ Address MIGNON KENNELS, pena 











ANTED TO BUY A SETTER OR POINTER, 
good on series: must be cheap. DR. 
MICHAELIS, 82 East Fourth st., N. Y. lt 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR B.L. GUN 
or gold watch, my red Irish setter Glen; the 
bluest of blood. Would make a valuable stock 


dog for any kennel. Printed pedigree. HER- 
BtAck COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, BY | BERT FLINT, Haverhill, Mass. au, 
champion Black Silk ex Pauline Markham, 


sale. S. HL s OCKER SPANIELS FOR SALE BY W. A. 
for sale, {adress CHAS. H. BAKERS Summer | CUTHERLAND, Cabin S51, Del. Coun, ¥. 
9 


bt 
OR SALE CHEAP.—A SETTER, BROKEN. 
Also fine Llewellin puppies and cockers. 
OAKDALE KENNEL, Westbrook, Conn. ian 
augl2,3t 


OR SALE.—A NUMBER OF WELL BRED 
and well broken pointers and setters; also 

















OR SALE.—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY 

Dr. Wm. Jarvis’ field trial dog Sarsfield ex 

Maud Fisher. Address FREESTO KENNELS, 
Lock Box 831, Middletown, Conn. aug26,2t 


R SALE.—FINE SCOTCH COLLIE BITCH, 
black, lyr. old, no pedigree. Sold because 








dogs boarded and broken; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, | owner has no place to koe. her. No reasonable 
Mass. sept22,tf || offer refused. Address W. E. J., Forest and 


Stream office. aug26,2t 


Fe SALE.—VERY VALUABLE, FASHION- 
(A.K.R. 3009); champion strains. Address P. O. ably bred black cocker bitch Freda (A.K.R. 
Box 1,189, New York City. augl9,3t | 3884), by Obo Jr. ex Woodstock Flirt, the Dam of 


Laidlaw’s Belle, the great prize winner. Grand 
BO II.—CRITIC.—BLACK SPANIEL PUPS | coat, dark eye, long, - /: d ears; 6 mos. 


for sale. Prize winning stock. W.0O.PAR-| old. Price $25. > es oC LESWORTH, 
TRIDGE, Arlington Heights, Mass. augl9,2t | Toronto, Canada. 1t 


ieee er eet ee Irish Setters 
denen he Gus Bondhu ex Nellie Dale tl. (Dash Under life insurance at $10 and upwards, by Chief 
IlL-—Neliie Dale), whelped June 2, 1886.” Price =< bee oo Se ae as po. 
i e , ; , 
OEE, Wks Tn Frm me and good ones. Full explanation by circular. 
ih Both dogs in the stud at $25 to bitches of 


guaran- 
MPORTANT SALE OF PURE BRED ENG- teed field quality “y- MAX WENZEL, 8&9 Fourtb 
I lish setters and beagles. English setter pu street, Hoboken, N. J. 


ies ready to ship by Sept. lst, out_ of the well- 
nown prize winner Genevieve (field trial winner, R SALE.—_A FEW VERY FINE ENGLISH 
London ex Smith’s Dawn), by the king of stud setters and pointers, thoroughly field trained. 
dogs, Paris III. (Paris II. ex y_ Princess) ex- ont those wishing first-class dogs will address. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. jy8,2m 


— — —, - a of oy Snows ae 

ogs in America. so two pure br nglis| 

setter pups, 8 mos. old. Best of pedigrees and NGLISH SETTER PUPS, BY CHAMPION 
ood ones. Also beagle pape whelped July 10, Dash III. out of a champion Leicester and Nelly 
(Flash ex Hiawatha) pure bred, strong in Banner- | bitch. WM. W. REED, & Milk street, Boston, Mass. 

man blood, only $12 each or $20 per pair. For jy22,2mo 

price and_ particulars of setters, address, with 

stamp, T. B. RACY, Manager, Grand River Ken- HAMPION TRAINED BEAR, COON, FOX, 

nels, Galt, Ont. augl9,3t Gray Squirrel and Rabbit Dogs; Lo and 








ERY FINELY BRED ROUGH-COATED ST. 
Bernard puppies, by Sultan out of D; ar 





























. Himalayan Rabbits; Abyssinian Guinea Pigs; Fer- 
O YOU WANT TO PURCHASE A LLEWEL- | rets. H. C. GRAFF, Kensington, Ohio. jy22,tf 
lyn setter pup of the very best breeding. 
Sire and dam thoroughly trained, that is sure to HITE BULL-TERRIER YOUNG ROYAL 
make a first-class dog; if so write for full pedi- Prince (A.K.R. 2102). Fee $15. ps by 


rice to CHAS. YORK, 9 and 11 


ree and low 
angor, Me. 


ranite Block, 


NGLISH BULLDOG PUPS FOR SALE, BY 
uillermo, winner Ist and two specials, 
Toronto, 1885; 2d, Hartford, 1886, only times ex- 
hibited. Dam, imported Patti, rich brindle, by 


bitches and puppies. white or colored, large or 
smal] kinds; first-class stock; state what you 
want. J. W. NEWMAN, 87 Hanover street. Boston, 
Mass. jy22,3mo 


champion Toreador, by celebrated English cham- . 
ion Monarch ex hemeslen Belllestea. Some WS DOCG BUYERS’ CUIDE. 
handsome, healthy bitch pups, invaluable for - ee eaten, 100 Cy 

breeding. For price and fu address ca . = — =e . te 


THOS. W. MILLS, 106 Maple ave., Montreal, _ Sieutax ? 


Mailed for 15 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
287 8. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





EE RE AN LEE AE LT SS 
LACK COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, BY HOR- 
nell Silk ex GYPSY. Price $12.50 each. Ad- 

* 


Burlington, Iowa. It T. PLEASANT KENNELS.—THE LARG- 


est in America. For Sale—Two_ first-class 
fox-terrier bitches, imported stock. one litter light- 


d d bitch byB ‘A.K.R. | weight bull-terriers, one pointer dog, one Gordon 
eat ek oes KR. 2080). Apply ae bitch, one snow white light-weight bull-terrier 
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